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No. LXXXII. oN TIE MEANS OF READING 


WITH THE MOS1! 


ADVANTAGE, 
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literary Iabour, without any 
P'eaſure or improvement. 


profeſiion but they arc ready to confeſs, 


T is certain, that there are many ſtudents who im- 

pair their health in a continual courſe of reading and 
adequate returns of 
They read, indeed, 
they couſider it as a duty, or becauſe they are endey- 
vouring to accompliſh themſelves for the practice of a 
that the who: 


becauſe 


tenour of the ir ſtudies is one continued toil, and that th 


pleaſure they derive from them is by no n 


pence for exhaulled ſpirits and havitual .mulinch: oly. 


Vith a view to relieve itu.lents of this 
who are uſually irtuous and amiable, 1 will enileavour 
to ſuggeſt a ſe hints, Which may 12: V 


POD: 
render their reading more agrecable ang; 


But I with to Dremmiic, that in what J now lay, 
Gion 
[ mean only to offer, not to obtrude; to 
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it ſuperficially, and we relinquiſh it without reflecting 
upon it in a degree ſufficient for the purpoſe of improve- 
ment. Inſtead of thinking of it uniformly and ſteadily, 
we drive it from our minds as the cauſe of uneaſineſs. 
But che heart and affections, the imagination and the 
memory, co-operate with the underſtanding, in deriving 
all poſſible ad vantage from the ſtudy which we love. 
he firſt and moſt important object is, therefore, to 
ſorm a ſtrong attachment to thoſe parts of ſcience, or 
to thoſe books, which our judgment directs us to ſtudy. 
here are various methods conducive to this end; but, 
perhaps, none are more effectual, than that of con- 
verſing with men of ſenſe and genius on the books 
and the ſubject which we purpoſe to examine. There 
is a warmth and ſpirit in converſation, which renders 
ſubjects, which might otherwiſe appear cold and life- 
leſs, intereſting and animated, When the company 1s 
departed, and the converſation at an end, we are na- 
turally inclined to ſee what has been ſaid in books on 
the ſubjects diſcuſled ; and the light let in by the pre- 
ceding converſation is an excellent introduction and 
uide to our ſubſequent enquiries made in ſolitude. 

As ſoon as we have obtained, by reading, a compe- 
tent knowledge of a book or particular ſubject, it will 
contribute greatly to animate us in proceeding ſtill ſur- 
ther, if we talk of it either with our equals in aitain- 
ments, or with the learned and experienced. In ſuch 
converſation we venture to advance an opinion; our ſelf- 
love renders us folhcitous to maintain it, we {eek the aid 
of a book as an auxiliary, we therefore read it with 
cager attention; and J believe it will be difficult to 
avoid loving that which we attend to frequently and with 
eagerneſs; fo that, in this manner, an attachment to 
books and literary employments is gradually formed, and 
what began in labour or neceſity becomes the choice, 
and conſtitutes a moſt agreeavle pleaſure. 

Indeed, if we can once fix our attention very cloſely 
on a good book, nothing more will be neceſſary to 
m:ke us love it: As in nature, when two ſubſtances 
aprroach each other very nearly, the attraction of co— 
helion faſtens them together; ſo when the mind at- 
tac les itſelf cloiely to any ſubject whatever, it becomes, 
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as it were, united to it, and gravitates towards it with 
a ſpontaneous velocity, There is, indeed, no ſtudy 
ſo dry, but by fixing our attention upon it, we may 
at laſt find it capable of affording great delight. 
Metaphyſics and mathematics, even in their abſtruſeſt 
parts, are known to give the attentive ſtudent a very 
exalted ſatisfaction. Ihoſe parts then of human learn- 
ing, which in their nature are more entertaining, cane 
not fail of being beloved in a high degree, when the 
mind is cloſely and conſtantly applied to them. 

In order to acquire the power and habit of fixing the 
attention, it will at firit be necellary to ſummon a very 
conſiderable degree of relolution. In beginning the 
ſtudy of a new Janguage, or any book or ſcience, which 
preſents 1deas totally itrange, the mind cannot but feel 
ſome degree of reluQance or diſguſt, But let the ſtu- 
dent perſevere ; ; and in a very mort time, the diſgaſt 
will vaniſh, and he will be rewarded with entertain® 
ment. Till this takes place, let him make it an invio— 
lable rule, however diſagreeable, to read a certain 
quantity, or for a certain time, and he will infallibly 
find, that what he entered upon as a taſk, he will con— 
tinue as his beſt amuſement. 

There are many ſtudents who ſpend their days in 
extracting paſſages from authors, and fairly tranſcrib- 
ing them i in their common-place book ; a mode of ſtudy 
truly miſerable, which ſeldom repays the ſtudent either 
with profit or pleaſure, Which waſtes his time, and wears 
out his eyes and his conllutution. I molt ſeriouily adviſe 
all thoſe, who have been led to think, that the exerciſe 
of the hand can impreſs ideas on the brain ; who inter- 
rupt their attention by copying; who torture themſelves 
in abridging, and who think, by filling their pocket— 
books, chat they ſhall enrich their underſtandi ings, to 
ſtop while they have eyes to ſce, or fingers to write, 


7 


+ They have totally miſtaken the road to learning; and, 
| 1f (hey proceed in the why too long a time, they may ſuf- 


O 


fer ſuch injuries in it as hall diſable them from return— 
ing, or ſeeking a better. After many years ſpent in this 


wretched labour, it is no wonder that they cloſe their 
books, and make the old complaint cf vanity and vexation. 


Nothing really ſerves us in reading, but what the mind 
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makes its own by reflection and memory. That which 
is tranſcribed is not in the leaſt more appropriated than 
when it ſtood in the printed page. It is an erior, if any 
ſuppoſe, that by the act cf marking the words on paper 
with a pen the ideas are more clearly marked cn the 
brain than by an attentive and repeated peruſal, 

The beſt wethod of extracting and epito izing is 
to expreſs the author's ideas, after ſhut! ir g his be ok, 
in our own words. In this exerciſe, the memory is 
exerted, and the 7 le improved, We aka hat we 
write our cwn.; we think, we are active, and we do not 
condemn ourſelves to an employment merely manual and 
mechanical. But after all, whatever'a few ma lay, 
write, or think to the contrary, it 1s certain, that the 
greateſt ſcholars were content with reading, without 
making either extracts or on ;tomes. "i hey were ſatis— 


o 


fed with what 3 in their minds after a diligent 
peruſal, ard when th wrote, they wrote their ow n. 


Reading 2s, indeed, mot juſtly cailed the food of ihe 
mind. Like food, it mult be c17eſted and aſumilated; 
it mull ſhew 1ts nitritive power by promoting growth 
and ſtrength, and by enabling the mind to bring forth 
ſound and vigorous $ pre dudions it muit be converted 


12 ee er (1th 18 ut 3: ty into 101 CCat 1d bio 0 *, aud not make 
its ApP* 2 Inc aga Tt the torm in which it was origi— 


rally imbibed. *It 6 is indeed true, ana the inſtance may 
be brought in oppoſition to my doctrine, that Nemo- 
ilhenes tranſcribed Thucydides cignttimes with his own 
hand; but it ſhould be remembered, that Demotlthcnes 
flourithed long before printing was diſcovered, and that 
he was induced to tranſcribe i hucydides, not 1 f 
the ſuke of imp rovement, but Th tor the lake of mu 
tiplying copics ; of a favourite author, 

A due vegree of variety will contribute greatly to 
render reading agreeavle.. For though it is true, that 
not more than one or two books ſhouid be read at once 
vet, when they are finiſhed, it will be proper, if 
vv Hey is felt, to take up an author who writes in a 
different ſtyle, or on a different ſubject ; to change 
from poetry 10 proſe, and from prole to poetry; to in- 
tei mix the moderns with the ancie ts; alternately to lay 
down the book and to take up the pen ; and ſome- 
times 
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mind, after a little cS{taiton; returns to books with all 
A 1 . { 'Y * 2» 66 5 2 + #6 69 » 
the voracious eagernets of a literary hunger. But the 


intermiſſilons muſt not be long, or frequent enough to 
rm a habit of illecnefs or 0 pen. 

He who would rea! m npleature (and J repeat, 
that all who read wiin real profit mutt read with plea- 
ſure), will attend to the times of the day, and the ſeaſons 
of the year. 'The morning has been univerially ap— 
proved as the beſt time for tudy ; the afternoon may be 
moit advantageouſly ſpent in Improving converſations. 
Thoſe facultics, which before dinner are c apable of en— 
gaging in the acutelt and ſublimeſt diſquilitions, arc 
tuund, by general experience, to be comparatively dull 
and flupid after it. I know not how it is,“ ſaid a 
celebrated writer, * but all my philoſophy, in which 
hy [ was ſo warmly engaged in the Morning, appears 
« like nonſenſe as ſoon as I have dined.” 

Very hot weather is particularly unfavourable to 
reading. The montlis of July, Auguſt, and September, 
are by no means the ſeaſons in which the fruits of the 
mind arrive at maturity. A rigid philoſopher will per- 
haps maintain, that the mental faculties are not to be 
aitected by the viciſitudes of cold and heat; but who 
will liſten to philoſo hy, who is already convinced by 
actual experience? a is indeed remarkable, that theſe 
months are ſelected for vacation in the houſes of legiſ- 
lature, in the cou its of law, and in the ſeats of Jearns 
ing. la cold and inclement weather, when we are 
driven to the tire-fide for comfort, we find that delight 
in our books, which, in the verngl and autumnal ſon: 
ion, we ſeek in the ſunſhine, and in tie ſweets of rural 
icencry, We no longer roam abroad, we collect our 
ſcattered ideas, and find, in the excerciſe of our facul- 
ties, that delight, which 15 the conſequence and reward 
of exerting, in a proper niethod, the natural energies 
ef the divine particle which breathes within u; 

But at all hours, and in all ſcaſons, if we can re- 
ſtrain the licentious rovings of the fancy, ſooth the 
paſſions of the heart, and command our attention, {9 


1 . 


as to concentre it on the ſubject we examinc, we ſhall 


B 3 be 
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be ſure to find it amply rewa :rded. Attend cloſulv, and 


" Cloſe attention to any worthy ſubject will always produce 


Tolid ſatisfaction) But particularly in reading, it may 
be depended upon as an approved truth, that the degree 
of profit, as well as pleaſure derived from it, will ever 
ke proportioned to the degree of attention. 


2 
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No. LXXXIII. oN THE PROPRIETY OF 
ADORNING LIFE, AND SERVING SOCIETY, 
BY LAUDABLE EXERTION. 


1 N an age of opulence and luxury, when the native 
powers of the mind are weakened by vice, and ha- 
bits of indolence are ſuperinduced by univerſal indul- 
gence, the moraliſt can ſeldom expect to ſee examples 
of that unwearied perſeverance, of that generous exer- 
tion, which has ſometimes appeared in the world, 
and has been called heroic virtue. Indeed, it mull be 
allowed, that in the early periods of fociciy there is 
greater occaſion, as wel] as greater ſcope, for this ex- 
alted ſpecies of public ſpirit, than when all its real wants 
are ſupplied, and all its ſecurities eſtabliſhed. 

Under theſe diſadvantages there is, indeed, little op- 
portunity for that uncommon heroiſm, which leads an 
individual to deſert his ſphere, and to ad in contra— 
diction to the maxims of perſonal intereſt and ſafety, 
with a view to reform the manners, or to promote the 
honour and advantage of the community. Patriotiſm, 
as it was underſtood and practiſed by a Brutus, a Cur- 
tius, a Scævola, or a Socrates, appears in modern 
times ſo eccentric a virtue, and ſo abhorrent from the 
dictates of common ſenſe, that he who ſhould imitate 
it would draw upon himſelf the ridicule of mankind, 
and would incur the danger of being ſtigmatized as a 
madman, Moral and political knight-errantry would 
now appear in ſcarcely a leſs ludicrous light than the ex- 
travagancies of chivalry, 

But to do good in an effectual and extenſive manner 
within the limits of profeſſional influence, and by per- 


forming 
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forming the buſineſs of a ſtation, whatever it may be, 
not only with regular fidelity, but with warm and ac- 
tive diligence, is in the power, as it is the duty, of 
every individual who pollefies the uſe of his faculties. 
It is ſurely an unſatisfactory idea, to live and die with— 
out purſuing g any other purpole than the low one of per- 
ſonal oratificat! on. A thouſand pleaſures and advantages 
we have received from the diſintereſted efforts of thoſe 
who have gone before us, and it is incumbent on every 
generation to do ſomething not only for the benefit of 
contemporaries, but of thoſe alſo who are to follow. 

To be born, as Horace lays, merely to conſume the 
frut s of the earth; to live, as ſuvenal obſerves of ſome 
of his countrymen, with no other purpoſe than to gratify 
the patate, though they may in reality be the fole ends 
of many, are yet too Inglorio: s and diſgraceful to be 
avowed by the ba ſeſt and meaneſt of mankind. - 

There is however little doubt, tut that many, whoſe 
Iives have glided away in an uleleſs tenor, would have 
been glad of 0; portunities, if they could have Gifcover- 
ed them, for laudable exertion. It is certainly true, that 
to qualify for political, military, literary, and patriotic 
efforts, peculiar preparations, accompiuhments,- occa— 
ſions, and fortuitous contingencies are neceffiry. Civil 
wiſdom without civil employment, valour without an 
enemy, learning without opportunities for its diſplay, 
the love of our country without power, muſt terminate 
in abortive wiſhes, in deſigns unſupported by execution, 
They who form great ſchemes, and per foim great eu- 
ploits, muſt of neceltity be few. Bat the exertions hien 
benevolence points out, are extended to a great Con. 
paſs, are infinitely varied in Find and degree, and con- 
ſequently adapted, in ſome mcde or other, tothe ability 
of every individual. 

To the diſtinguiſned honour of our times and of our 
country, it mutt be aflerted, that there is no ſpecies of 
diſtreſs which is not relieved ; no laudable inf. uion 
which is not encouraged with an emutatixe arduur. of 
liberality. No ſconer is a proper object of beueticence 
preiented to the public view, than ful:fcriptions are 
raiſed by all ranks, who crowd with impatience to the 
contribution. Not only the wframitics of age and fick- 
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neſe are ſoothed by the beſt concerted eſtabliſaments, 
and the loſs ſaſtained by the calamities of a conflagra- 
tion repaired ; but our enemies, when reduced to a ſtate 
of captivity, are furniſhed with every comfort which 
their condition can admit, and ail the malignity of 
Patty ha ted melts into xindnels under the operation of 
chatity. From the accumulated eforts of a community 
of phi] A Ken fts, ſuch as our nation may be called, 
a ſum of god 1s Fraue far greater than any re— 
corded uf the heroes of antiguity, from Bacchus down 
to Cefar. 

lt has been ſaid, that the ages of extraordinary 
bo unty are pa; Ted. No colleges are founded in the pre- 
ſent times, it is true; yet not becauſe there is no pub- 
lic ſpirit remaining, but becauſe there is already a ſuf- 
6:1ent number raiſed by the pious hands of our fore- 
fathers, to anſwer all the purpoſes of academical im- 
provement, When a want is ſupplied, it is not par- 
{mony, but prudence, which withholds additional mu- 
ifcence. The infirmaries diffuſed over every part of 
the kiugdom, are molt honourable teſtimonies of that 
v.r:uve which is to cover a multitude of fins, And there 
i. ne ne ce of beneficence uncommon both in its de— 
erde 2 „d circumſtances, which, though done without a 
view tv human praiſe, muſt not Joſe even the ſubordi- 
rate reward of human virtue, He who lately devoted, 
durirg his life, a noble fortune to the relief of the 
blind, will be placed higher in the eſteem of poſterity, 
than the numerous train of poſthumous benefactors, 
v. ho gave what they could no longer retain, and fome- 
times from motives repreſented by the cenſorious as 
little laudable. While angels record the name of He— 
theripgton in the book of lite, let men inſcribe it in the 
rolls of fame. 

The motive of praiſe, though by no means the beit. 
is a generous and a powerful motive of comme endah lo 
conduct. He would do an injury to manKki \d who 
mould ere the love of fame. It has burnt with ſtrong 
and ſteady heat in the boſoms of the moſt 3 ngenuous. 
It has ja pid enthuſiaſm in the cauſe of all that is 
good and great, Where patience muſt | have failed, 


and perſeverance been wearicd, it has urged through 
troubles 
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trouble s deemed intolerable, and ſtimulated through 
litſiculties dreaded as inſurmountable, Pain, penury, 
danger, and death, have been incurred with alacrity 
in the ſervice of mankind, with the expectation of no 
other recompence than an honourable diſtinction. And 
let not the frigidity of P* 11oſophical rigour damp this 
ioble ardour, which raiſes delightful ſenſation 15 in the 
heart that harbours it, and gives riſe to all that is ſub- 
lime in life and in the arts. When we are ſo far re- 
fned and ſubdued as to act merely from the ſlow ſug 
geſtions of the reaſoning faculty, we ſnall indeed ſel- 
dom be involved in error; but we ſhall as ſeldom 
a:chieve any glorious enterpriſe, or ſnatch a virtue be- 


* 
«4 


ond the re: lch ef prudence. 
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The {p11:t of adventure in literary undertakings, as 
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however, that it will often exhibit fomerhing condu- 
cive to pleaſure and improvement. But when every 
new attempt is checked by ewerity, or negledted with- 
out examination, Learning {tag nates, an. the mind 15 


dcpretied, Ciil 14s Product, r lo. far generate as to 


. 1 * * 
jutify diſcegard. Taſte and literature are never long 
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Every liberal attempt to give a liberal entertainmer 
is entitled to a kind excuie, taougb its execution fhou 
not have a claim to praiſe, For the fake of encovra- 

” — . * * Ss - 
ging ſublequent endeavovrs, lenity thould be difplayed 
Vi here there is no 2ppearance of incorrigible ſtupidity, 
f aſſuming ignorance, and of empty ſelf-conccit. Se- 


verity chi 118 the opening g powers, 22 the fro! 16273 the 
bud that would elſe have been a blufibm. It is blzme- 
able moroſeneſs to cenſure thoſe who iinccrely mean to 


picaſe, and fail only from cauſes not in their own 
diſpoſal. 

The praiſe, however, of well-meaning has vſuall 
been allowed with a facili: y of cence! Ren; which wats 
to ſuſpect that it was tuought of little value. It has 
alſo been received with apparent mortification, This 
7 ſurcly 
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ſurely is the reſult of a perverted judgment; for inten- 
tion is in the power of every man, though no man can 
com mand ability. 


— —— — 


No. LXXXIV. oN PHILOSOPHICAL CRITI- 
CISM, AND ON THE LITTLE ASSISTANCE IT 
GIVES TO GENIUS. 


RISTOTLE was the firſt of thoſe writers who 

endeavoured to render taſte ſubje& to philoſophy, 
His poetics are almoſt the only parts of his works which 
continue to be eſteemed with a degree of implicit ve- 
neration. Mutilated and imperfe& as they have come 
down to us, they yet contain many ſentences pregnant 
with matter, and which lead the mind into the molt 
curious theory. Yet 1t 1s certain, that they never yet 
formed a fingle poet, nor aſſiſted him in any other 
reſpect than in the mechanical contrivance of a plan ; 


a defect in which is eaſily forgiven, when it is ſupplied 


by the native charms of real genius, Of this our 
Shakeſpeare is a proof, who, with all his ignorance of 
Critical refinement, wrote in ſuch a manner, as not 
only to be preferred by thoſe who idoliſe him through 
prejudice, but by the molt impartial readers, to EI. 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


Though the old icholaſtic metaphyſics were ſcarcely} 


ever more explod d than iu the preſent times, yet there 
is a taſte for metaphyſical criticiſm particularly preva- 
lent among our thoughtful neighbours in North Bri- 
tain. The author of the Elements of Criticiſm has 
penetrated deeply to difcern the cauſe of thoſe emo- 


tions, which literary compoſitions are found to pro-! 
duce. He has diſplayed great taſte, great elegance, 


great reading, and a ſubtilty of enquiry, which mull 


have reſulted from unwearied labour, and from a fin- 


alar ſhare of natural ſagacity. But I believe no reader 


ever found himfelf better able to compoſe, after hav- 


ing peruſed his volumes, than before he ſaw them. 


Nor 
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Nor is it ſaid, that their author, with all his theoreti— 
cal knowledge of poetry, is himſelf a poet or an orator. 
This is not advanced to detract from his merit; for it 
15 true of Ariſtotle, and of all thoſe writers, who, with 
a genius for logic and metaphytics, have entered on 
the provinces of taſte and criticiſm, Dr. Campbell's 
Philoſophy of Rhetoric is a book of uncommon merit; 
it is read with great pleaiure and improvement ; yet it 
will be readily owned, that it tends little to form the 
orator. The author of the Origin and Progreſs of 
Language has diſplayed, as Harris ſays, “many ju- 
„ Qicious and cunous remarks on ſtyle, compoſition, 
language, particularly the Engliſh ; obſervations of 
* the laſt conſequence to thoſe who wiſh either to write 
or judge with accuracy and elegance.” This is cer- 


tainly true; and yet many have written, and many will 


write, with accuracy and elegance, without even hear— 
ing of this excellent treatiſe. 

Moſt of the books which the world has agreed to ad- 
mire, were compoſed previouſly to the appearance of 
ſyſtematical and abſtruſe theories of criticiſm, or by 
authors who, it is well known, paid them no attention. 
Homer, who is {till the belt heathen author in the world, 
had neither archetype nor inſtructor. Had his mind 
been called off from the book of nature, to ſuch ſpecu— 
lations as the Stagyrite afterwards tabricated from his 
noble inventions, there 1s great reaſon to bel eve, that 
the Iliad and Odyfley had long ago gone whi her all 
the coldly correct productions are daily hatlening, 
Theocritus would probably have written with much lass 
eaſe and ſimplicity, had he read all that critical inge— 
nuity has advanced on paſtoral poetry. The Orations 
of Demoſthenes, however elaborate, were not formed 
on the models of profeſied rhetoricians. No Baſſu had 
written when Virgil produced his magnificent work, 
No treatiſes on the ſublime and beautiful had appeared, 
when Milton poured his majeſtic ſong. Nature, glow— 
ing nature, ſuggeſted the exquiſitely fine ideas as they 
flowed, and left laborious criticiſm to weary herlelf in 
forming rules and ſyſtems from the unitudicd efforts of 


her happier temerity. 
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It mut not, however, be immedietely concluded, 
that theſe books, which diſplay great ingenuity, are 
uſeleſs, and the reſult of ill- emp ſoved time and talents, 
They conſtitute a molt elegant ſpecies of philoſophy. 
They lead to a knowle ogy or the human heart, and * 
operation of the paſſions. They require genius of 
peculiar kind, the ſubtile and penetrating, and they 
pleaſe reacers who are poſſeſſed of a correiponding 
taſte. The point which 1 mean to evince is, that the 
lover of poctry, of oratory, of ail the objects ot clat- 
fical taſte, who intends to exerciſe himtelf in the com- 
poſition of them, will End himſelf miſtaken in his plan 
of ſtudy, if he reads ſuch writcrs a preparatory diſ- 
cipline. Original authors muit at fit eagrofs his atten- 
tion; and from theſe, if he is polleiied of abilities, he 
will inſenſtb ly catch a pc rt1: not f Ire, with which he will 
inviporate his own compotitions; and in conſequence of 
which he will be read ey leave, though he ſhould 
not have ſtudied one metaphyſical critic, from Arittotle 
to his modern rival, Harris of Saliſbur ry. 
lo learn in what this noble « inction of genius con— 
„ been the ſu! vie of much enquiry, Little ſuc- 
hitherto attended it; for the mind, as it has 
been ofren taid, bke the eye, though it calls up all 
nature EW, cannot Procure a ſight of itſelf. 
With great probability, it has been ſuppoſed, that 
genius is an extraordinary power of attention; a ca- 
pacity in the mind of attaching itſelf cloſely and 
ſtrongly at a glance, to every object that ſolicits its 
reg: d; of taking in the whole cf it in all its diſtant 
relations, e eg modifications, origin, and 
con ſequences. But it we allow an extraordinary power 
of attention to be genius, which perhaps cannot be al- 
lowed, the queſtion recurs, by what means this atten- 
tion is cauſed and ſecured? Thus far the name is only 
changed, and the ſubject ſtill involved in its original 
Cifliculty. 


t is too obviouſiy true to be controverted, that there 


is an effential difference in the organization of different 
nen; net merely in the external ferm, but in the in- 


terer ſtructure of the inviſible ſprings, which regulate 
all 
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of the individual Cicero. 


' formed of the number of thoſe who have been led to 
every thing good and great by an Addiſon, 


| benefactors, 
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all the animal tendencies and motions. It is highly pro- 
bable, that a delicate ſyſtem of nerves, or a firmer con- 
texture of them, is better able to obicrve the external 
world with unerring accuracy, than a more callous or a 
more relaxed aſſemblage of theſe 1nitry mente of 
tion. This favourable prediſpo ſition of the organ: 
lowed by peculiar opportunities for collecting: ideas, and 
by inducemevts to impart them to the world, ma; 
haps conſtitute what we call literary genius 
There is indeed little doubt, but that fs ind of ge- 
nius, or, in other words, ſome peculiar abi 5 to rec: ive 
4 ce ftain train 01 1deas neceſſary to the pra ice of ſol nc 
art, or to the purſuit of ſome profeſſion, is poſte ſſed hy 
every individual not in a ſtate of idiotiſm. Nature, a 
Lind parent to all herchilaren, has uſually endowed them 
al! with a power © f exerting themſelves, in ſome way or 
other, with ſkill and advantage. The misfortune has 
heen, that the indications of nature are not alwavs fu{t- 
ciently manifeſt to the conduQors of education. I he de- 
{ination is often neceſſarily fixed, before the faculties are 
arrived at ſuficient ſtrength to point out their propenſity, 


* 


Univerſal genius is indeed ſparingly, pe 1 never, 
beſtowed. For the preſervation of impartiality whe! 
nature has allowed an excellence in any remarkable « de: 
gree, ſhe has often permitted a defect to counterbalance 
it. Vet in the literary annals of almoit every nation, ve 
End many diſtinguiſſ ed by intellectual endowmie abe 
e ordinary condition of humanity. It is a noble 1 rivi— 
ge to excel men in the very perfection by whi ich they 
urpaſs the irrational animals, and is doubtlet: per mitte | 
It - Providence, i in a few incividuals, for the happineſs © 4 
mankind. Let it be conſidered, as an inftance of t 
advantage which mankind derives from ſingular yeniug, 
what a train of light has been diffuſed far and wide on 
thouſands and tens of thouſands, for the ſpace of near 
twenty hundred years, from the illumined and Arn. 
Or, to take an example fro 
our own poliſhed age and country, let a conjecture b 
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crucißed them. But there was an inward ſatis faction in 
conſcious rectitude, a generous ſpirit in heroic virtue, 
which bore them through every thing with comfort, and 
their merit increaſed and triumphed in adverſity, 

They who have been pollefled of ſuberdinate degrees 
of genius, have in later times been induced to affet a 
ſingularity of ſentiment and practice, in order to draw 
upon themſelves the eyes of mankind. In purſuit of 
this end, they have adopted vices and principles which 
their hearts and underſtanding muſt have condemned, 
Eccentricity has been the object of their wiſhes. Ruin 
and diſgrace have been the uſual conſequences, and the 
admiration of others has at laſt been extinguiſhed in com- 

aſſion. Poor man! it has been often exc:aimed, he was 
indeed clever, but he wanted conduct, and he unfortu- 
nately died in a gaol. 

If moral could be combined with mental excellence; 
if the native vigour of genius could ſubmit to be guided 
and reſtrained by the deciſions of well- conducted art; 
then might be ſupplied, what none will venture to ex- 
pect, the two grand deſiderata in morals and literature, 
a perfect man and a perfect work. But before perfection 
can be reaſonably expected in any thing which belongs 
to man, this mortal muſt put on immortality, and this 
corruptible, incorruption. 


* — — . — 
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No. LXXXV. oN THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
GOOD CHARACTER, CONSIDERED ONLY WITH 


RESPECT TO INTEREST, 


S the minds of men are infinitely various, and as 

they are therefore influenced in the choice cf a 
conduct by different inducements, the moraliſt muſt omit 
no motive, however ſubordinate in its nature, while it 
appears likely to lead tome among mankind to a laud- 
able, or even a blameleſs behaviour. A regard to caic, 
to intereſt, and to ſucceſs, in the uſual purſuits of wea!: 1 
and ambition, may induce many to purſue an honeit and 
honourab.e 
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F honourable conduct, who would not have been influ» 
enced by purer motives: but who, after they have once 
perceived the intrinſic excellence and beauty of ſuch a 
| conduct, will probably perſevere in it for its own take, 
| and upon higher conſiderations, 


| 

To thole who are to make their own way either to 
20. wealth or honours, a good character is uſually no leſs 
f neceſſary than addreſs and abilities. "Though human 
1 4 nature is degenerate, and corrupts itſelf (till more by its 
3 own inventions; yet it uſually retains to the laſt an 
+ i eſteem for excellence. But even if we are arrived at 
e ſuch an extreme degree of depravity as to have loſt our 
- native reverence for virtue; yet a regard to our own in- 
s | tereſt and ſafety, which we ſeldom loſe, will lead us to 
1— apply for aid, in all important tranfactions, to men 


whole integrity is unimpeached. When we chuſe an 


1 aſſiſtant, a partner, a ſervant, our firſt enquiry is con- 

d cerning his character. When we have occaſion for a 

t; | counſellor or attorney, a phyſician or apothecary, what- | 
x- | ever we may be ourſelves, we always chuſe to truſt our ' 
e, property and perſons to men of the beſt character, 

on || When we fix on the tradeſmen who are to ſupply us 

os | with neceflaries, we are not determined by the ſign of 

his the lamb, or the wolf, or the fox; nor by a (hop fitted 


up in the moſt elegant taſte, but by the faireſt reputa- 

| tion. Look into a daily newſpaper, and you will ſee, | 

— | from the higheſt to the loweſt rank, how important the | 
characters of the employed appear to the empioyer3, 

AH After the advertiſement has enumerated the qualities re- 
TH quired in the perſon wanted, there conſtantly ivllows, 
that none nced apply who cannot bring an undeniable 
character. Offer yourſelf as a candidate for a feat in 


— FF parliament, be promoted to honour and cmolument, or 
in any reſpec attract the attention of mankind upon 
d as WF yourſelf, and if you are vulnerable in your character, 
of 2 © you will be deeply wounded, This is a general teſti— 
»m't © mony in favour of honeſly, which no writings and no 
nend practices can poſſibly refute, 
aud- Young men, therefore, whoſe characters are yet un— 
caſe, fixed, and who, conſequently, may render them juſt tuch 
ealta as they with, ought to pay great a tention to the firſt 
t and neps which they take on entrance into life. They are 
ravlC 


1X utually 
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uſually careleſs and inattentive to this object. They 
per ſue their on plans with ardour, and negles t the opi- 
nions which others entertain of them, By ſome thought- 
leſs action or e e they ſuffer a merk to be im- 
preſſed upon them, which {carcely any ſubſequent merit 
can entirely rake, Every man will find ſome perſons, 
who, though they re not profeſſed enemies, yet view 
him with an env.ous or a jealous eve; and who will 
gladly revive any tale to which truth has given the 
llighteſt foundation. 

133 all men are ſo much inclined to flatter their 
own pride, by detratting from the reputation of e ich 
that Tappoſing we wete able to mn zintain an immaculate 
conduct, it would ſtill be difficult to preſerve an imma— 
culate character. But yet it is wi{dom not to furniſh 
this detracting ſpirit with real ſubjects for the exerciſe of 
its activity. While calumny is “ zpported only by ima- 
gination, or by malice, we may tometimes remove, by 
contradicting it; but wherever folly or vice have ſup- 
plied facts, we can ſeldom do more than apgravate the 
evil, by giving it an apparent attention. The malignity 
of ſome among the various diſpoſttions fx hich man— 
kind are compoted, is often highly gratiſted at the view 
of injured ſenſibility. 

In this turbulent and confuſe ſcene, where our words 
and actions are often m:ii{underitcod, and oftener miſre— 
preſented, it is indeed difficult even for innocence and 
integrity to avoid reproach, abuſe, contempt and hatred, 
J heſe not only hurt our intereſt and impede our advance- 
ment in life, but forely afflict the feelings of a tender and 
delicate mind. It is then the part of wiſdom ſirſt to do 
every thing in cur power to preſerve an irreproachable 
character, and then to let our happineſs depend chiciiy 
on the approbation of our own con{ciences, and on the 
alvancement of our intereſt in a world where hars ſha! 
not be believed, and where flanderers ſhall receive coun— 
tenance from none but him who, in Greek, is called, by 
way of eminence, Diabolus, or the Calumniator. 
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No. LXXXVI. oN THE OSTENTATIOUS AF= 
FECTATION Of THE CHARACTER OF A 
LEARNED LADY, WITHOUT SUFFICIENT 
LEARNING, AND WITHOUT [UDCMENT. 


HE moſt attraQive beauty of the perſon reſults 
| trom the grices of the mind. Delicacy, ſweet— 
neſs, ſenſe, and ſenſibility, ſhining in the eyes, wu com- 
penſate an irregularity of features, and will ſuoncr excite 
love in a feeling heart, than the beſt formed face and the 
fineſt complexional hun without exprefiio. . 
| Nature mult indeed have laid the foundation of theſe 
amiable qualities in the diſpoſition ; but they are by no 
methods ſo effectually called forth and improved, as by 
the cultivation of a literary taſte. In a vulgar inter- 
: courſe with the world, we cannot avoid ſeeing and fel - 
{2107 the diſagreeable paſſions ; ſuch as have an effect in 
diſtorting the countenance, and in giving to the eyes an 
zenvious, a proud, a diſdainful, or an artful aſpect; than 
which nothing is more repugnant to the power of per- 
ſonal allurement, Eyes thai unfortunately have acquir- 
ed any of theſe appearances, whatever beauties they may 
be ſurrounded with, poſſeſs a repellent influence, and 
operate like the baſiliſk, But however wicked the world 
is, books ate for the moſt part ſtill virtuous. Human 
mature appears in them in its moſt pleaſing colours, 
bey inſpire generous and tender ſentiments. She who 
jucicioully converſant with them, will find her coun- 


n the 
(hail 
coun- 


d, by 


enance improving as her mind is informed, and her look 
E:rn00led as her heart is clevated. This muſt be a power- 
Jul motive lor application among the ladies; aud they 
May reſt aſſurcd, that perſonal and mental beauty, 
Waugh, when feparate, their deminion is nt abſolute, 
tre truly jrreſiſtihle and deſportic when combined. 


— — 


4 . . , ju G jo 

An application to books, however, is often found not 
$0 produce any attractive effects; nor is it to be wondered 
1 e e . . OY Rey H _ » 2 IS. > x gn 
pi, When IT 1S CONQUCEU in an 11} QGICIUUS and deiul; ory 
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manner. The advice of friends is at firſt —_— to 


point out the kind of books, and the times, the mode: 

and the degrees of ſtudy. Supericial and ill-directee 
reading tends to inſpire the moſt odious of all vanity, 
and to occaſion a behaviour truly 11.41culous, 

Sempt onia has Rudied all the Magazines for theſe ten 
years palt, a and has now and then obtained the honour ef 
contributing a little piece to ſome of her admired mitcel- 
lunes. This flattering dittinction, as the thinks it, ha 
greatly elevated her in her own opinion. She deems it 
inflicient to emancipate her from che uſual decorums of 
eternal behaviour. She talks with an overbearing con- 
fhdence, which, if ſhe were not excuſed becaufe ſhe is: 
proſeſſed wit, would be intolerable rudeneſs. Her atten- 
tion to the muſes has excluded the graces from ny ſhare! 
of her notice. If you call upon her in the morning, ycu| 
find her with flipſhod ſhoes, no apron, matted hair, 
dirty face, a cap awry, and lingers begrimed with 11k, 


If you aſk her in what ſhe is exerciſing | her genius, Ft 
informs you ſhe is writing a Pindaric Ode on Spring 
and is looking in Byſhe's Art of Poetry for a rhyme u 

trees. It muſt be ſent immediately, ſhe ſays, or it gi 


not be inſerted this month. She hopes, therefore, that 


ſhe may be excuſed in decliving company. Her viſit? 


has reaſon to rejoice at the diſmiſſion ; for the fight ch 
her, as Swift leſs delicately ſays of Calia, wall operat 
as an emetic, and the ſmell as a poiſon. 


Corinna happened to fall upon ſome of the works 0: 


our modern ſceptics. She could not underſtand th! 


perfectly ; but ſhe diſcovered enough to be aſſured the 1 


ſcepticiſm was ſuppoſed to be a mark of ſuperior ſenſe 
of a freedom from thoſe narrow prejudices which enthr: 


the vulgar, She cannot therefore talk on common alfl 
fairs; but when ſhe gets into company wich enlighteneq 


people, ſhe expatiates on the happineſs of poſſeſſing 
philoſophical turn, and pities the poor narrow ſouls w 
go to church and perform all their duties, as they ca 
them, with mechanical regularity, juſt like their gre: 

randmothers. Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Bolingcroke, ar 
3 are her oracles. She is dreaded by h r own lie: 
and indeed voluntarily gives up thzir ſociety. But ti 
men ſhe thinks more entertaining, more converſable, ar 


v 
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| leſs ſhackled with prejudices. She imagines herſelf par- 
des, Þ& ticularly attended to by them; and indeed there arc ſome 
ted) humourilts who liiten toher converſation, in order to lay 
lity, Fuß ſtore for ridicule. All who are judges condemn and 
2 diſlike her forentering into ſtudies which have a natural 
ten tendency to darken the underſtanding and to corrupt the 
ar of heart, and which are peculiarly odious in thoſe who were 
{cel- ÞF formed to increaſe the comforts of life, and not to cut 
„ has them off by diffuſing the gloomy notions of the ſceptic. 
men It was the misfortune of Fulvia to live next door to a 
ns of circulating library. Jn every moment of liſtleſſneſs the 
con- F maid was diſpatched for a handful of novels, no matter 
2 154) by wiom they were written, or what they were in them- 
itten : ſelves, provided they were ſentimental. By an uninter— 
ſhare} rupte d courſe of ſuch reading, ſhe had acquired a taſte for 
, you} Fanecdotes, private hiſtory, and all that relates to the ef- 
air, 4 fects of love, which, ſhe was led to think, formed the 
h ink great buſineſs of human life. Her heart had been a 
is, 4 thouſand times melted, and picrced, and ſmitten, and 
prinz,}FIvounded, and was at laſt ſv mollified, that ſhe felt the 
y me uo tendereſt ſentiments for every man with little diſtinction. 


* 1 ne could not paſs a few moments in a private interview 
e, thafFviti a male acquaintance, without being conſcious of 
Fender ſentiments for him. She often doubted whether 


r viſion 

ſight of e ought, upon the whole, to rejoice or lament that the 

opera Vas endowed with ſuch extreme ſenſibility. But to be 
ſure, ſo it was, her poor heart was ſo full of love, that 


orks ch grery one who approached might have a ſhare unaſked. 
id theiſ fler voice was faint and tremulous; her ręfinements were 
red thaFFiegant to a degree inconceivable. She was hardly fit 
r ſenſeher this low orb. She was always miſerable, except 
enthr:Þhen pouring out her ſentiments in letters to ſome be- 
mon a@ved Eudoxus. She was, in ſhort, too tender, too ſuſ- 
ichtene feptible, too pure, too elevated, to live in this world; 
ſleſſing d fo every body ſaid, till, in evil hour, ſhe ran away 
ouls Wüith a corporal quartered in the town, and has never 


they caßeen neard of ſince. 

\cir greiLeſbia, when very young, wrote a few rhymes, which, 

le, en her age was coniidered, were much applauded by her 
own ſexiends. Fluthed with praiſe, ſhe conſidered herſelf as 
But thſecond Sappho, and has ever ſince been devoted to the: 


ules, Her reading was chicky confined to the poet's 
I h corner 


20 , 


corner in newſpapers, and her productions have rivalled 
her models. She compoles wnigmas, acroftics, tebuſſes, 
and ſongs, for thote little red pocket- books which are 
annually publiſhed for the ladies, and face has had the 
honour of gaining the reward for expouncine the Prize | 
Riddle. Wichin the circle of her acquaintance axe 
much admired If a wedding happens among any mg 
them, ſhe pays for her bride cake v th an epithalamium 3 
and he keeps in her drawers, like haberdafhers wares in | 
a ſhop, odes, elepies, and polenta; adapted to every | 
occaſion. But, while ſhe 15 ſoaring ON the wings f 
poetical genius in her ſtady, her poor little boys and 3 
girls are left to the company of the ſcullion in the! 
kitchen. Her mind is antremely active, and it is but! 
juſtice to allow, that ſhe neglects nothing but her duty. 
Of all ſubjects, politics ſeem the leaft adapted to the | de 
female character. Women are excluded, by the rude} 
framers of our conſtitution, from all legiſlative influ- 
ence; and, itis well known, that public affairs are ſel- Ba 
dom treated with temper, either in writing or converſa- “ 
tion. But the female politician is by no means uncom- “ 
mon. Cornelia derives all her learning, of which ſhe 


thinks ſhe poſſeſſes an ample ſhare, from the miſcella- BB 


P 


2 


neous volumes of a Woodfall. She has herſelf ſome- 7 i 
times ventured to communicate a pa ragraph or two, and} 
has been delighted, even to rapture, wich the thovg*:, 0 

Nat 


that a plan or conjecture of hers has been wafted thro: gh 
out the empire by ſo rapid a conveyance. On comn n 
ſubjects ſhe is mild and reaſonable; but wh: le the gentle 2 © BA 


men are talking politics, ſhe ſubmits with great re.] © 
luctance to the frigid rules of decorum, which requ e et 
that ſhe ſhould pay attention to the ladies, Her co. " 1 un 
comes and goes for a long time, till at Jait ſhe can ben | cc 


it no Io nger, and burſts out with a blaze of eloquence , 
ſcarc*!y rivalled in the moſt famous ſchools of orato, 
thoſe of Athens or of Bil! ingſgate. A treaty of mi- 'Þ Fl 
riage was on foot ſome tim 0 ago; but after the pres is 
limiparies were all ſettled, and a d ay for the r arch Were 


of the articles axed, a rupture enſued on the adus 8 
N g „oc 
ment of the balance of power, and hoſtilities have 1:9! * 


yet ceaſed, nor is a coalition of the parties 1:se!y ol 
take place. 8 


MN; 
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In theſe few inſtances, and in hoſe many which ob- 
ſervation of tre world will ſupply, there ſeems to have 


| Mah an original fuld of parts, and a love of books, 


which, prop riy Jire led, WOUI. 1 Ha T's: led Oo Treat im- 


* 
& ? 


provements. B. vague wduluy and unguided emula— 
| tion, ſtmut..cecd to pertin in a wrong path by the parti il 


{cs of friends and relations, have precipit. ted even the 


| amiably diſpoſed into untupporicd vanity, and cauſed 
them to d {inguith themſelves without acquiring ho- 
nur. 


5 


15 


cy, as rational bein gs, their reaſon may properly re- 


l'o be affected in any way is, at all times, in all 
places, and in all degrees, to be (11! .orceable But af- 
{-tation of le irn! ug and authorſh. bein a woman with 
very little merit, draws upon itleft the con empt and 
tired of both ſexes _ They who excel vit in either 


ier, are téund by EXPOrIEnte to be mod cand:« aud mo— 
deſt; t aſlume le t, and to join in con verlai;n with 


| | Indeed it often happens, that there is 


others, "with out e ing the ſenſe of their ſyperivrity, 


n amiable humi— 
100 in true genius and learning, Wilch compel 


= 


for of them to think diffidently of his own cha; acter, 


id the united praites of all around, Let her then, 
* 
4 


who pulivſies the bright jewels of genius and le. ring. 
* Le care to fer them in a pl. in manner, and thcir luſtre 
will diſpla y a 1adiuonal brilliancy. | 

| lnatreembethiſiment of the pe ſon, a ſufficient degree 


[of care is vſually taken that nothing 9 mall 
have a place in it. A regard 15 commonly pald to age, 


3 1 . 
unk, and every circumſtance which can point ont the 
line off propriety. But in adorning the mind, it 1: - faal 


Ito: attend to little elſe but the dictates of inclination, 


* 
q * 1 
wy 
«7 
FL 


ſpecies of intellectual acc ompirſhm-nt. QfEconcny i 
id, indeed, to be the Pe culiar province of women ; vet 


er there is certainly a kind of ſexual rants in the 
of the ſexes, which admits and requires ad tjerent 


- 
% 
— 


— 


E. eve the Ou. * ſible cultivation Nor hold their 
C aUnments OCcalion contem? pt or neglect, unlets they 


gende 4 


re ſullied by cbtru ing a ro2ance, by a maſculine 


eld. 


reis, a cridcal ſeverity, and an ill- timed and 1 injudicious 
\ tent ation. 
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No. LXXXVII. oN THE FOLLY AND WIC“ 


KEDNESS OF NEGLECTING A FAMILY AND 


CHILDREN, FOR THE PLEASURES OF DISSI- | ( 
PATION, 1 

. | ] 

— [ 
n 

HOUGH it may be true, as it has been aſſert- t! 

ed, that one age is not better than another, yet t! 

it is obvious to remark that the modes, if not the de- 7D 
grees, of vice, have varied at different periods; and if 
that, of modes equally criminal in themſelves, ſome th 
are particularly deſtructive. Whatever have been the 3 ca 
manners of preceding times, in our country, I be- in, 
lieve it will be readily allowed, that the middle ranks it 
were never univerſally infected with the love of a difli- Þ liv 
pating life, till the preſent age. Domeſtic induſtry or 
and ceconomy, or the qualities diſtingviſhed by the! 


homely titles of thriftineſs and good houtewifery, were Þ bar 
always, till the preſent century, deemed honourable, ] fail 
They are now, however, diſcarded in diſgrace; and in ſue 
their place have ſucceeded a paſſionate love of ſhow indi 
without ſubſtance, a never-ceaſing attention to dreſs, Þ crea 
and an inſatiable hunger and thirſt after diverſions ] Joci, 
public and private, nnd 

Whoever coni:ders the natural effect of exceſſive in- lis, 
dulgence, in relaxing and weakening the tone of the here 
mind, will immediately perceive how pernicious it muſt N Fupti 
be to human nature in general, and to each particular I th, 
ſociety. There can remain neither inclination, nor bene, 
ability for exertion, when the ſtrings which ſhould give 
elaſt Ity are all both or broken; and without exertion Noth! 


ſcarcely equals, in {pirit or ingenuity, the monkey and 
baboon. 
But I mean not to enlarge on diſſipation in general, 


but to conſider its effects in the limited circle of private 
families; 


what is man? Behold what he is in the womaniſh court NH, 
of an oriental tyrant. Sunk in floth, and proſtrate ia Nec 
meannet{s, poor human nature, in ſuch a ſituation, icon 

© feec 


& 


- 
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families; from which, however, it gradually extends its 

influence over the whole community, throughout all its 
departments, like the undulations of a pebble thrown 

into a pool. 

5 Let us ſuppoſe a married couple in the middle ranks 

of life (and I ſelect my inſtances from the middle ranks 
2% becauſe they are the moſt numerous and important). 

Let us ſuppoſe them juſt ſetting out, as it is called, in 


— © © tie world. The firſt object is to form and extend con- 
” > ncxious. The oſtenſible motive is the advancement of 
1 | the family intereſt ; the real and moſt powerful motive, 
ef the love of various company, in a continual ſucceſſion, 
e- Dinners and ſuppers, dancing and card- playing, leave 
nd little time, and no inclination, for the ſober buſineſs of 
je the trade or profeſſiun. A neglected trade or profeſſion 
the cannot ſucceed ; and the poor young peop'e, after have 
be- ing ſpent the little and hard-earned patrimony which, 
aks it may be, their affectionate parents beſtowed on them, 
i- live the reſt of their lives in ſome poor lodging in penury 
(try or {ervitude, or die of diſappointment. 
the | But if, by uncommonly good fortune, they avoid 


vere bankruptcy or ruin, yet their love of diſlipation never 
ble, J fails to poiſon that happineſs which it pretends to 
d in Þfweeten, It prevents them from performing the moſt 
how | andiſpenſable duties, and living the life of rational 
refs, creatures. All heads of families are preidents of little 
ions ſocieties, which they are bound to regulate by precept 

and example. But how ſhall they be qualified to do 
e in-Itlis, who are ſeldom at home, and who, when they are 


f the dere, are conſtantly engaged in vanity. Their own cor— 
mutt Fhuption deſcends, with additional malignity of influence, 
icular {to the loweit menial ſervant, who has fought protection 


nor beneath their roof, 

d give But let us coniider them in the relation of parents. 
eeruion Nothing can be more inconfillent with the life of a 
court Fe, who delights in the fathionable amuſements, than 
rate in e care of her new-born child. Her dreſs would be 


aation, {W:iconcerted, and her ſhape ſpoiled, were ſhe to attempt 
ey and feed it herſelf with the food which nature has made 


bonvericnt for it. She could not be abſent from home. 
dne mult be liable to interruption at all hours. Her 
(calth alſo muſt fail under ſo conſtant a fatigue, added 


to 


encral, 
ö 5 Rp 
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to the neceſſary toils of the ball and card-table. Her 
phy fician, for ſhe takes care to keep the door on her 
fide, declares, that from the delicate arias of her 
conſtitution, it would be highly impro; er for her 0 
ſubmit to the exhauſt! ng taſk of ſuc King an infant. 
The little one, therefore, whoſe heavy enly {miles wou! F | 
repay every mater, al care, is ſent to the cottage, or (he 
garret, of ſome hireling nurſe. There, amidſt poverty, 

hunger, and naſtineſs, it drags a precarious exiſtence, 
with no attention, but the cold charity of a mercena : 
woman, who has often, at the ſame time, a child of 
her own to engroſs her maternal endearments. Ihe 

mother, in the mean time, is engaged in the gay circle 
of an aſl- mbly 5 long that money at cards, Or ſpendi⸗ "3 
it in dreſs and pleaſures, which ought to pay her he 
band's creditors. Ah! little thinks ſhe how her p | 
infant, which ought to be foſtered in her boſom, is be. 
wailing, in the expreii.ve language of te ars, the neo! | 
and the harſh treatment it unvergoes, in the dre 
haunts of want and miſerv. Many a tevere menace, 6 
many a hard blow, does the ſweet babe receive from LEY g 


paſſionate and ignorant nurſe, at which a mother's her i 
would biccd, if it were not loſt to fenfibility. Pow 4 
inuecents, unhappy orphans, deſerted in your help e: 1 * 
Nate, * Ne wino have : broug' Mt YOu into a wretche 1 
Wo rd ; may he who 3 the children up in his ar 


put his = ands on them, and bleſſed them, have pere 
your wons on thoſe injuries Which ye ſorely ſuffer, by: 
Cannot have deſerved! 
Life, however, is not eaſily extinguiſhed; and nog 
withitanding all the pains and inconveniences which e 
child undergoes from want of food, from want of cle 
liacts, from want of thoſe tender attentions which 

mother only can pay, it does indeed furvive; but v 
remaius of its lot is even more miſerable than that W 
has alieady paſſed. As it has always been abſent . 
home, it is a ſtranger there. Its parents feel but lit 
natural 2feGion for it; for natural affection fixes iti 
in the heart molt deeply at that period when the int 
is hanging at the breait, and {miling, as it were, w. 
gratitude, in the face of her who iupplies it with « 
licious nouriſhment from her own vital current. 
2 | tas 
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takes ſtill firmer poſſeſſion of the heart when the child 
begins to prattle, and to play thoſe little tricks, which 
none but a callous mind can behold without delight 
But, alas! the little boy or girl are ſtill conſidered as 
obſtacles to pleaſure at home. They pay a ſhort and 
formal viſit there, and are again diſmiſſed to a nurſe, 
locked up with ſervants in the garret, or tran-fe-rred to 
their grandmother. The laſt is a molt enviable lot, in 
compariſon with the former; in which they not only 
experience harſh words and hard blows, but learn vulgar 
ideas, vulgar language and habits of every kind, which 
mult one day be unlearned. 

As ſoon as they can walk firmly, and talk plainly, 


they are removed to one of thoſe convenient ſchools or 


academies, as they are called, where children, at a very 
early age, are received as into nurſeries. In the ſubſequent 
courſe of their education they are conſtantly kept from 
home; or if they are indulged in a viſit of a ſew days, 


they ſee little but what tends to miſlead them. They 
receive no fatherly advice, and whatever learning they 
may acquire at their ſchools, they uſually enter on the 
| ſtage to act their part in the drama of life, without 


judgment, and without principles to regulate their con- 
duct. There is uſually added to their misfortune of be- 
ing neglected and miſled, that of being deprived of all 
ſhare of their parents poſſeſſions; who, in the gay cir- 


15 412 cles of pleaſure, not only ſpend their own property, but 


pi, We involve themſelves and their paternal eſtates in debt, and 
ter, Tin every ſpecies of diſtreſſing and diſgraceful embarraſſ- 
ment. There is no part of the family and affairs of the 
ind n diflipated which has not a tendency to ruin. They are 
niche themſelves in a conſtant ſtate of mortification and diſ- 
of cle appointment. Their object in purſuing a perpetual 
Which round of amuſements, is to obtain perpetual pleaſure z 
but \ an object which human nature could never yet accom— 
hat v"Wpliſh, They, of all others, are leaſt likely to obtain it, 
ſent sho make pleaſure a buſineſs, and, in proſecution of 
but luis, neglect their moſt important and their daily duties. 
fxes Indeed, there is nothing more miſapprehended than the 
the in nature of pleaſure, Men are delude d by a name, and, 
ere, „ eatching at a phantom, loſe reality, The truck. plea- 
t with Vor. II. | C ſurg 
rrent-. 


das 
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ſure reſults from calm and moderate emotions. Noile, 
tumult, violence, diſorder, take off the fine ſpirit from 
that which is otherwiſe formed to pleaſe, and leave 


little behind but dregs or diſagreeable ingredients. 


Balls, aſſemblies, feaſts, public diverſions, cards, dreſs, 


various company, ſhould be purſued only as, what they | 
are, temporary amuſements. Aſk t1oſe who are whirled | 


in the vortex of fathion whether they are happy? Not- 
withſtanding they are engaged, without ceaſing, in what 
the world calls pleaſure, they are as ready to complain 


of languor and of miſery as any other part of mankind, | 
Pride and vanity compel them to move with others of | 
their rank or fortune; but their countenances and words | 


abundantly teſtify that they have, at leaſt, their ſhare 
of human uncalineſs. They feel, indeed, the ſatiſ— 
faction of being diſtinguiſhed from the poor, becauſe 


their fortunes enabie them to pay for the diſtinction; 


but that happineſs 1s but flenderly ſupported, which 1s 
founded only on the gratification of a weak and wo- 
maniſh vanity. 

With reſpe& to that particular part of the evil re- 
ſulting from diffipation, the neglect and conſequent 


miſery of families, it is certainly very extenſive and! 


important. Single men, and ſingle women, however 


led aſtray by the falſe lights of their own vain imagina-f 
tion, ſuffer by themſelves, or at leaſt draw but a few 


in their train. But the whole riſing generation muſt be 


endangered, when difiipation is become univerſal among} 


parents and the heads of families, 
Selfiſh arguments may ſucceed when others fail; and 


J therefore with I could convince the generality of z 


certain truth; that there is really more pleaſure to bz 


found at the family fire-ſide, and in the regular per-] 
formance of domeſtie duties, than in the never-ceaſingÞ 


2 after faſhionable amuſements. What is the de- 


one leg, compared to that of beholding one's own ſmil— 
ing babes in the raptures of a game at play? What i 
the delight of glittering at a ball, a play, a maſque- 
rade, compared to that of a home, in which are found 
plenty, tranquillity, and love, uninterrupted by the 
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extravagance, the folly, the pride, and the reſtleſſneſs 
of that Ignorant, empty, weak, and fickle, yet arbitrary 
tyrant, Faſhion ? 

Not that the moraliſt is ſevere. He prohibits no 
moderate and reaſonable enjoyments. He is too well 
acquainted with human nature, and with life, ſo to 

moralize. He maintains only, that though diſſipating 
pleaſures may be allowed as a temporary relief, they are 
fatal to happineſs and virtue, when they are ſuffered to 
engage the whole attention, or to become the chief em- 
ployment. 


— — 
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1 NECTIONS, 


NG CON 


——— 


NE can never ſufficiently admire the liberal ſpirit 

of the great philoſopher and orator of Rome, 

(who, f in his fine treatiſe on friencihip, has exploded the 

idea, that the proſpect of advantage is the foundation of 

this virtuous union, and aſſerted, that it owes its origin 

ho a conviction of mutual excellence in morals and diſ- 
5 

This generous opinion appears ſtill greater and more 

miable when it is contraſted with the precepts and the 
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* of later ages, and particularly of the preſent. 
is now one of the ſirſt ad monitions given to a yours 

man, who is entering on the care: r r of life, chat he mult, 
tall events, make connections. And inſtead of inform- 
ng-him, that he 1s to be directed in his choice of them 
the appearance of moral and mental excellence, ac- 
ording to the ſublime ideas vi the noble Roman, his 
igacious monitors ſuggeit to him, that he is to be 

plely guided by the proſpect of his intereſt and advance. 
ent in the road of ambition. Let a poor man of ap- 
oved character, learning and gen! us, and a rich man 
faſhion, with no pretenſions to either, be introduced 
a ſenſible and prudent young man of the world who 
is been thus initructed ; and, while the rich man is 
ewed with ſubmiſſion, complacence, and treated with 
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almoſt idolatrous attention, the poor man ſtands by un. 
noticed, and probably deſpiſed. On the ſlight acquaint- 
ance of a firſt introduction, the youth who is deeply 
verſed in worldly wiſdom, will not fail to call at the 


rich man's houſe, and leave a card with moſt reſpe&fu] 


compliments; he would not come into the neighbour. 
hood without paying that reſpect, on any account what- 
ever; he is not half ſo ſcrupulous about going to church 
and paying his court to his Maker; but at the very time 
while he is bowing at the threſhold of the rich man, the 
philoſopher ſhall paſs by, and, becauſe he poſſeſſes only 
a competency without ſuperfluity, and without influence, 
he ſhall not be honoured with the common civility of a 
ſalutation. For it is a maxim with theſe men, that as it 


is an honour to know and be knwon to perſons of for. 


tune and title, ſo it is a diſgrace to acknowledge an ac- 
quaintance with thoſe who have nothing to recommend 
them but honovr, ſpirit, learning, and virtue, 

The formation of connections is conſidered as ſo im- 


portant, that it becomes, in effect, the principal object 
in education. The boy, whoſe parents are proſeſſed 


people of the world, would not, on any account, fail 
to place him at a ſchool to which the ſons of the no- 
bility are often ſent, though they are ready to confeſs, 
that little learning and great profligacy are the uſual 


acquiſitions in it. it the boy has grown intimate with! 


the ſon of a Duke, a Lord, or a Baronet, his parents 
are better pleaſed with him, than if he had learned by 
heart all Horace, Virgil, and Homer. There 15 no 


ſubmiſſion mean, and no attentions ſo ſervile, but he! 


is ready to pay them with alacrity, in accompliſhing the 


important object of forming connections. The mind i 


ren , by theſe means, low and abject; and though 


the "my may afterwards riſe to the honour of being a no- 


bleman's chaplain, or his travelling companion, yet he 


will rein, through life, the ſentiments and ſpirit of 


hi 1,0:4.!ip's tootman or valet-ae-chambre. 


A mo, unacquainted with the world, might ſuppoſe, Þ» 
that the readieſt road to preferment in ſeveral of tte 


lions, is to acquire the knowledge and accom plil!. 
ments which are neceſſary to a ſkilful practice of then. 


But «is is really not the caſe. The ſureſt and mop 
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compendious method poinced out by the wiſe men of 


this world, is to form connections. Accordingly we ob— 
ſerve many perſons in the profeſſions, who aim at diſtinc- 
tion and advancement, by no means contining themſelves 
to their libraries; but ſtudying the graces of dreſs and 
addreſs, and the arts of ſimulation and diſſimulation. We 
ſee them frequenting all public places, giving and re- 
ceiving invitations to dinners and ſuppers, and evidently 
ſpencing ſo much time in diflipation, as to leave 
ſcarcely an hour in a day for reading and ſtudy. 

We will ſuppoſe a young man entering on the pro- 
feſſion of a phy:ictan., The time before he is of age 
is, perhaps, devoted to hearing faſhionable lectures, 
and to reading a few ſuperficial books ; ſuch as tend to 
acquaint him with the common and obvious modes of 
practice. But he no ſooner Reps into the world than 
both books and lectures are laid aſide. Several years, 
indeed, mult elapſe before he takes his doctor's degree. 
But this time is not ſpent in ſtudy only, by him who 
knows how to play his cards, as it is called, and to 
ſecure ſucceſs in life, No; he has learned a wiſer 
leſſon, and is well aſſured, that the moſt familiar ac- 
quaintance with Galen and Hippocrates, will not ad- 
vance him half ſo well as connections. Connections are, 
therefore, the firſt and the laſt ſtudy of the day. If he 
has been fortunate enough to procure an introduction to 
a few titled perſons, and to preſcribe, with ſucceſs, in 
the caſe of ſome Ducheſs Dowager's pricked finger, his 
fortune is made; he cannot fail of being recommended 
to more connections in the ſame faſhionable line. He 


| himſelf will become the faſhion, and people of faſhion 
| will wiſh to be ill, or pretend to be ill, that they may 
| have the credit of calling Doctor ſuch an one “ our 


„ pbyſfician.'“ Connections will now be made, '#rd 


money accumulated with ſuch rapidity, that the doctor 


1ppoſe, 
of thi 
m pit: 
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will become a greater man than his employers, and 
venture to dictate to Lords and Dukes in politics, as 
well as in a purge. 

In the ſubordinate branches alſo of the healing art, 
and indeed in moſt of the walks of life, much more de- 


pendence is placed on connections than on merit; much 


3 more 
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more attention paid to acquiring connections than in 
acquiring merit; and to deſerve connections is by no 
means thought the ſecureſt method of obtaining them. 
Deceit, external ſhow, and pompous pretences, are 
deemed infallible noſtrums for making connections; but, 
alas! can any lucrative advantage, reſulting from con- 
nections, repay a rational creature for ſacriacing truth 
and liberty? Theſe connections are dienitied by the 
name of friendſhips. Shade of Cicero, what indigna— 
tion muſt thou fee] at ſuch preſumption ! 


In divinity too, | am i forry to obſerve, that many more 


— throughout their liv es, to make connections 8 


than by ſuperior piety or by theological attainments. 
It is lamentable to behold thoſe whoſe minds ought to 
poſleſs peculiar elevation, bowing and cringing, with 
abject ſervility, to the vileſt peer of the realm, who 
happens to have influence at court, or to be the patron 
of a living. The lord ſhall be a profeſſed ſcoffer t 
all religion, and an avowed enemy to chriſtianity in 
particular, and yet ſhall have a tribe of clergymen at 
his Ievee, who cannot help admiring his wit and un- 
derſtanding. Prefcrment, indeed, ſeems to be the only 
object among many of thoſe, who are ſet apart to teach 
the world that the riches of divine grace are the trueſt 


riches, and the diſtinction of ſupericr virtue the moſt F 


enviable dignity. Horace has ſaid, that to have pleaſed 
the great is not the ]. wel praiſe ; many of the modern 
inſtructors of mankind ſeem to confider it as the higheſt; 
and, in proportion as they are ſervile to their patron, 
they are inſolent to their curate, 

It is a maxim with many, founded, as they pretend, 
on real obſervation, that mitres, ſtalls, and pluralities, 
are not attainable by any ſuch qualities as are acquired 
in the fludy. You muſt form connections. In order to 
form connections, you mult recommend yourſelf to va- 
rious company by the prices; you mult poſleſs verſa— 
tility of mind; you mult frequent aſtemblies, gaming- 
tables, watering places: your conſcience mult be a, 
eaſy as your manners; you mult take care not to ſpend 
too much time in reading Greek, or any thing elſe 1 
the 
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the Court Calendar; and you can hardly fail of valu— 
able connections and valuable preferment, as thouſands 
can teſtify by actual experience. 

But though numbers may give confidence, ſurely thoſe 
whoſe whole employment conſiſts in meanly hunting for 
preferment under the garb of ſanctity and religion, are 
moſt contemptible characters. Indeed, their diſpoſi- 


tions are uſually as narrow, ſelfiſh, and ſlaviſh, as their 


pu: ſuits are ſordid, and unbecoming the dignity of a 
ſacred profeſſion. Ariſe, Cicero, for my ideas return 
with pleaſure to thee ; ariſe, behold a pompous preacher, 
in a large peruke and ſolemn canonicals, cringing to 
a debauched, unbelicving, and biſhop-making Lord, 
and pretending all the while that he is cultivating friend- 
{hip in all its purity ! 

But would vou forbid a young man the formation of 
connections, by which ſo many have availed themſelves, 
and riſen to real and deſerved grandeur ? By no means; 


I would only teach him to preſerve a jult reverence for 


himſelf, and to deſpiſe ail riches and all honours which 


| muſt be purchaſed at the expence of truth, virtue, and 


a manly ſpirit. I would, like others, adviſe every 
young man (and it is chiefly to the young that I pre- 
ſume to ſuggeſt admonitions), to form connections, or 


rather friendſhips; but to be guided in his choice of 


them by perſonal merit and approved character. I do 
not ſay, for it would be unnatural and unwiſe, that he 
ſhould neglect intereſt, or deſpiſe advancement, when it 
can be procured conſiſtently with the ſpirit and integrity 
of an honeſt and delicate mind. If preferment comes 
unlooked for, and unſought by ſervile compliance, it is 
an honour as well as an advantage, and is doubly wel-: 
come. But if I muſt ſacrifice my reaſon and my con- 
ſcience, my honour and my freedom, in forming con- 
nections and purſuing preferment, I relinquiſh the 


| chace, and eagerly retire to com petency, contentment, 


and liberty. 
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No. LXXXIX. AYN ADDRESS TO A YOUNG 
SCHOLAR, SUPPOSED TO BE IN THE COURSF 
OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION AT SCHOOL. 


_— — — 


OUR puents have watched over your helpleſs 

infancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, 
to an age at which your mind is capable of manly im- 
p:overment. "I heir ſolicitude fill continues, and no 
trouble nor expence is ſpared in giving you all the in- 
{tructions and accompliſhments which may enable you 
to act your part in life, as a man of poliſhed ſenſe and 
confirmed virtue. You have, then, already contracted 
a great debt of gratitude to them. You can pay it by 
no other method but by ufing the advantages which 
their g00dnels has afforded you. 

f your own endeaveurs are dehcjent, it is in vain that 
you have tutors, books, aud all the external apparatus of 
literary purſuits, You muſt love learning, if you in- 
tend to poſſeſs it. In order to love it, you muſt feel its 
delights; in order to feel its delights, you muſt apply to 
it, however irkſome at firſt, cloſely, conſtantly, and for 
a conſiderable time. If you have reſolution enough 
to do this, you cannot but love learning; for the mind 
always loves that to which it has been long, ſteadily, 
and voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, which 
render what was at firſt diſagreeable, not only pleaſant, 
but neceſſary. 

Pleaſant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 

lite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is ſurely a 

ot particulary happy. Your education is of ſuch a fort, 
that its principal ſcope is to prepare you to receive a 
refined pleaſure during your life. Elegance, or delicacy 
of taſte, is one of the firſt objects of a claſſical diſcipline; 
and it is this fine quality which opens a new world to 
the ſcholar's view. Elegance of taſte has a connection 
with many virtues, and all of them virtues of the nol 


amiable kind. It tei:ds to render you, at once, good 
ang 
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and agreeable. You muſt therefore be an enemy to 
_—— enjoyments, if you enter on the diſcipline 
which leads to the attainment of a claſſical and liberal 
education with reluctance. Value duly the oppoctens 
ties you enjoy, and which are denied to thouſands of 
your fellow-creatures, S 
Waere exemplary diligence you wilt make but a 
ag e Tr You may, indeed, paſs through 
* ms of ſchools and univerſities, but you will brin 
_ ing _— them of real value. The proper — 
egree of dil:gence you canno 0 
a t poſſeſs, but by 
_ of your own reſolution. Your inſlructor Bong 
— eed, 8 you within the walls of a ſchool a pre 
_ _ N He may place books before you, 
o fix your eyes upon them; b 
authority can chain down ind or cha 
0 your mind. Your though 
* 15 every external reſtraint, and, amidlt the 
s lectures, may be ranging 1 5 
ſuit of trifles or vi e wh 
ice. Rules, reſtraints, c 
| ommands, and 
puniſhments, may, indeed, aſſiſt 1 ing 
| e in ſtrengthen 
reſolution ; but, with | 8 5 
10 A out your own voluntar 7 
choice; 
pry os. ad will not often conduce to 1 leaſure 
5 3 TER this truth is obvious, I. ſeems 
et to thoſe parents who &t 
eee expect to find their 
t encreaſe in proportion 
] to the numb 
2 = external aſtiſtances, which their Le 
. 2 ed them to provide. Theſe aſſiſtances, indeed 
are metimes afforded, chiefly that the young heir to 2 
itle or eſtate may indulge himſelf in idleneſs and no- 


minal pleaſures. The leſſon is conſtrued to him, and 
L 


— N written for him by the private tutor, while 
2 e 4 18 engaged in ſome ruinous pleaſure 
wt 8 a s -_ 2 prevents him from learning 
deſirable, and leads to the f 5 
rl ormation - 
PR habits, which can ſeldom be removed IP 
ut the principal obſtacle to improvement at your 


| ſchool eſpecially if | 
ep N Tally if you are too plentiful] 
with money, 1s a perverſe ambition a 3 Lavin 


ory 0 ay 8 miſchievous pranks, in neglect 
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gaiety and good- nature, that malignant ſpirit of de- 
traction, which endeavours to render the boy who ap- 


. Plies to books, and to all the duties and proper buſineſs 


of the ſchool, ridiculous. You will ſee, by the light of 
your reaſon, that the ridicule is miſapphed. You will 


diſcover, that the boys who have recourſe to ridicule, ; 
are, for the moſt part, ſtupid, unfeeling, ignorant, and 
vicious. Their noiſy folly, their bold confidence, their | 
contempt of learning, and their defiance of authority | 


are, for the moſt part, the genuine effects of hardened 
inſenſibility. Let not their inſults and ill-treatment 
diſpirit you. If you yield to them with a tame and ab- 
ject ſubmiſſion, they will not fail to triumph over you 
with additional inſolence. Diſplay a fortitude in your 
Purſuits, equal in degree to the obſtinacy in which they 
perſiſt in theirs. Your fortitude will ſoon overcome 
theirs ; which 1s, indeed, ſeldom any thing more than 
the audacity of a bully. Indeed, you cannot go through 
a ſchool with eaſe to yourſelf, and with ſucceſs, without 
a conſiderable ſnare of courage. I do not mean that 
ſort of courage which leads to battles and contentions, 
but which enables you to have a will of your own, and 


40 purſue what is right, amidſt all the perſecutions of 


ſurrounding enviers, dunces, and detractors. Ridicvle 


is the weapon made uſe of at ſchool, as well as in the 


world, when the fortreſſes of virtue are to be aſſailed. 
You will effectually repel the attack by a dauntleſs ſpiri: 
and unyielding perſeverance. Though numbers are 
againſt you, yet, with truth and rectitude on your fide, 
you may be %% agmen, though alone, yet equal to an 
arm 

By laying in a ſtore of uſeful knowledge, adorning 
your mind with elegant literature, improving and eſta- 
bliſhing your conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of being a comfort to thoſe friends who have ſup- 
ported you, of being happy within yourſelf, and of 
being well received by mankind. Honour and ſucceſs 
in life will probably attend you. Under all circum— 
Rances you will have an internal ſource of conſolation 
and entertainment, of which no ſublunary viciſſitude 
can deprive you, Time ſhews how much wiſer is your 


choice than that of your idle compenions, who would 
v 
glad 
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gladly have drawa you into their aſſociation, or rather 
into their conſpiracy, as it has been called, againit good 
manners, and againſt all that is honourable and uſeful, 
While you appear in ſociety as a reſpectable and va- 
luable member of 1t, they have ſacrificed, at the ſhrine 
of vanity, pride, extravagance, and falie pleaſure, their 
health and their ſenſe, their fortuncs and their cha- 
racters. 


No. XC. THE WANT OF PIETY ARISES FROM 
THE WANT OF SENSIBILITY. 


_ 


T appears to me, that the mind of man, when it is 
free from natural defects and acquired corruption, 
feels no leſs a tendency to the indulgence of devotion, . 
than to virtuous love, or to any other of the more refin- 
cd and elevated affections. But debauchery and exceſs. 
contribute greatly to deſtroy all the ſuſceptible delicacy 
with which nature uſually furniſhes the heart; and, in 
the general extinction of our better qualities, it is no 
wonder that ſo pure a ſentiment as that of piety, ſhould 
be one of the firſt to expire. 


It 1s certain that the underſtanding may be improved. 


io a knowledge of the world, and in the arts of ſucceed-- 


ing in it, while the heart, or whatever conſtitutes the 


| feat of the moral and ſentimental feelings, is gradually 


receding from its proper and original perfection. Indeed, 


experience ſeems to evince, that it is hardly poſſible to 
| arrive at the character of a complete man of the world,, 


without loſing many of the molt valuable ſentiments of 
uncorrupted nature. 


A complete man of the world is 
an artificial being; he has diſcarded many of the native 


and laudable tendencies of his mind, and adopted a. 


new ſyſtem of objects and propenſities of his own crea- 
tion. Theſe are commonly groſs, coarſe, ſordid, 
leliſh, and ſenſual, All, or either of theſe attributes, 
tend directly to blunt the ſenſe of every thing liberal, 
elarged, diſintereſted; of every thing which partici - 

| pates 
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pates more of an. intelleual than of a ſenſual nature, 
When t'e heart is tied down to the earth by luſt and 
avarice, it is not extraordinary that the eye ſhould be 
ſeldom lifted up to heaven. To the man who ſpends 
his Sunday (becauſe he thinks the day fit for little 
elſe) in the counting-houſe, in travelling, in the ta- 
vern or in the brothel, thoſe who go to church appear 
as fools, and the buſineſs they go upon as nonſenſe. 
He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; but he is 
tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his ſenſes or pro- 
motes his intereſt, 

It has been remarked of thoſe writers who have at- 
tacked chriſtianity, and repreſented all religions merely 
as diverſified modes of ſuperſtition, that they were in- 
deed, for the moſt part, men of a metaphyſical and a 
diſputatious turn of mind, but uſually little diſtinguiſh- 
ed for benignity and generoſity. There was, amidſt 
all the pretenſions to logical ſagacity, a cloudineſs of 
ideas, and a coldneſs of heart, which rendered them 
very unfit judges on a queſtion in which the heart is 
chiefly intereſted ; in which the language of nature 1: 
more expreſuve and convincing, than all the dreary ſub- 
tleties of the diſmal metaphyucians. Even the reaſon- 
ing faculty, on which we ſo greatly value ourſetves, may 
be perverted by exceflive refinement ; and there is an ab- 
ſtruſe, but vain and fooliſh philoſophy, which philoſo- 
phizes us out of the nobleſt parts of our noble nature. 
One of thoſe parts of us is our inſtinctive ſenſe of rel!1- 
gion, of which not one of thoſe brutes which the philoſo- 
phers moſt admire, and to whoſe rank they with to rc- 
duce us, is found, in the ſlighteſt degree to participate, 

Such philoſophers may be called, in a double ſenſe, 
the enemies of mankind. 'I hey not only endeavour to 
entice man from his duty, but to rob him of a moſt 
exalted and natural pleaſure. Such, ſurely, is the 
pleaſure of devotion. For when the ſoul rifes above 
this little orb, and pours its adoration at the throne of 
ccleſtial Majeſty, the holy fervour which it feels is it{clf 
a raptuious delight. Neither is this a declamatory re- 
preſentation, but a truth felt and acknowledged by al! 
the ſons of men; except thoſe who have been defeétive 
in ſenſibility, or who hoped to gratity the pride or the 

malig:ity 
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malignity of their hearts, by ſingular and pernicious 
ſpeculation, ; 

Indeed, all diſputations, controverſial and meta» 
phyſical writings, on the ſubject of religion, are un- 
We do not find, that the 
moſt renowned pole mies in the church militant, were at 
all more attentive than others to the common offices of 
religion, or that they were actuated by any peculiar 
degree of devotion. The truth is, their religion cen— 
tred in their heads; whereas its natural region is the 
heart. The heart! confined, alas! in colleges or libra— 
rics, unacquainted with all the tender charities of huſ- 
band, father, brother, friend; ſome of them have almoſt 
forgotten that they poſleſs a heart. It has long ceaſed 
to beat with the pulſations of love and ſympathy, and 
has been engroſſed by pride on conquering an adverſary 
in the ſyllogiſtic combat, or by impotent anger on a 

Wich ſuch habits, and ſo defective a ſyſtem of 
feelings, can we expect that a Doctor of the Sorbonne, or 
the diſputing profeſſor of divinity, ſhould ever feel the 


pure flame of piety that glowed in the boſoms of Mrs, 


Rowe, Mrs. Talbot, or Mr. Nelſon? 
An inexperienced and unobſervant man might ex- 


pect to find extraordinary devotion and piety in the 


chapels and colieges of our Engliſh univerſities. Many 
of our academics are ſummoned to prayers, not lets 


often than four times every day throughout the year. 


But do they attend voluntarily, or in obedience to a 
ftatute ? Is there any particular piety or decency in the 
performance of public worſhip? Quite the reverſe ; for 
in no place of worſhip are the prayers read in a more 
careleis or perfunctory manner; in none are more in- 
decencies practiſed and connived at, than in the chapels 
of our Engliſh univerſities. The reaſon is, that thoſe 
who attend in them conſiſt, for the molt part, either of 
Jolly fellows, Who drown al} thoughts in wine and its 
concemitantsz or of dry logicians and metaphyſicians 
ho, in the towering heights of their wiſdom, are 
perior to the weakneſſes of a devotee. I have ſeen 
n many a country church, where the congregation con- 
ited only of honeſt huſbandmen and their families, 
nore decency and more devotion, than in any chapel in 
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the venerable ſeats of learning and of religion. A very; 


amiable and ingenuous writer has ventured to ſuggeſt, 
that even the clergy at large, from the habit of talking 
and diſputing with familiarity on ſubjects of religion, 
are leſs apt to indulge the ardour of devotion, than the 
common tribe of mankind, engaged in the varied and 
buſy ſcene of many-coloured life. 

It is however certain, that a devotional taſte and ha. 
bit are very deſirable in themſelves, excluſive of thei: 
effects in meliorating the morals and diſpoſition, and 
promoting preſent and future felicity. They add dig— 
nity, pleature, and ſecurity, to any age: but to old ag: 
they are the moſt becoming grace, the moſt ſubſtantial 
ſupport, and the ſweeteſt comfort. In order to preſerve 
them, it will be neceſſary to preſerve our ſenlibility; 


No. gr, 


and nothing will contribute ſo much to this purpoſe 2 
a life of temperance, innocence, and ſimplicity. 


* — 


No. XCI. oN THE PLEASURES OF A GARDEN, 


— = 


O T he alone is to be eſteemed a benefaQor to 
mankind who makes an uſeful diſcovery ; but 
he alſo, who can point out and recommend an innocent 
pleaſure. Of this kind are the pleaſures arifing from 


the obſervation of nature; and they are highly agree- 
able to every taſte uncorrupted by vicious indu- 


ence. 
There will always be many in a rich and civilized 
country, who, as they are born to the enjoyment 0: 
competent eſtates, engage not in buſineſs either civil 0r 
profeſſional. But the feſtleſs mind mult either find 
make an object. Pleaſure, therefore, becomes, to the 


unemployed, a ſerious purſuit. Whatever is its eſſence, 


and whatever the declaimer may urge againſt it, plealure 


will be ſought by all who poſſeſs the liberty of election. 
Kupidit) 


It becomes then incumbent on the moraliſt, not only to 
urge the performance of daty, but to exhibit objects 
that pleaſe without enervating the mind, and grati) 
deſire without corrupting the principles, 
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7 Rural ſcenes, of almoſt every kind, are delightful to 


„ the mind of man. The verdant plain, the flowery 
zh mead, the meandering ſtream, the playful lamb, the 
n,  warbling of birds, are all capable of exciting emotions 


he gently agreeable. But the misfortune is, that the 
nd} greater part are hurried on in the career of life with 
too great rapidity, to be able to give attention to that 
E which ſolicits no paſſion. The darkeſt habitation in the 
eir + dirtieſt ſtreet of the metropolis, where money can be 
nd] earned, has greater charms, with many, than the groves 
ig-F + of Hagley. 

182 Yet the patron of refined pleaſure, the elegant Epi- 
alf curus, fixed the feat of his enjoyment in a garden. He 
reve} was of opinion that a tranquil ſpot, furniſhed with the 
ty;} _ united ſweets of art and nature, was the beſt adapted to 
delicate repoſe. And even the ſeverer philoſophers of an- 
tiquity were wont to diſcourſe in the ſhade of a ſpread- 

ing tree, in ſome cultivated plantation. | 
— Ik is obvious, on intuition, that nature often intend- 
ed ſolely to pleaſe the eye in her vegetable productions. 
EN. She decorates the floweret that ſprings beneath our 
feet, in all the perfection of external beauty. She has 
clothed the garden with a conſtant ſucceſſion of various 
»r to hues. Even the leaves of the tree undergo a pleaſing vi. 
bur ciſſitude. The freſh verdure which they exhibit in the 
cent ſpring, the various ſhades which they aſſume in ſummer, 
fromthe veilow and ruſſet tinge of autumn, and the naked. 
gte. nels of winter, afford a conſtant pleaſure to a lively 
hdd imagination. From the ſnow-drop to the moſs-roſe, 
the lower-garden diſplays an infinite variety of ſhape: 
1izesFand colour, The taſte of the floriſt has been ridiculed 
nt oi trifling ; yet ſurely without reaſon. Did nature 
vil er 
nd 6 
o the 
lence, 


- 


honeyſuckle, to be neglected by the haughty pretender 
to ſuperior reaſon ? Jo omit a ſingle ſocial duty for: 
e cultivation of a polyanthus, were ridiculous as well 
eaſureÞBs criminal; but to pais by the beauties lavithel before 
tion. , without obſerving them, is no lefs ingratitude than 
ly to apidity. A bad heart finds little amuſement but in a 
»bjeaommunication with the active world, where ſcope- is 
5 rail wen for the indulgence of malignant paſtuns; but an 
amiable 
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amiable diſpoſition is commonly known by a taſte for the 


beauties of the animal and the vegetable creation. 
The northern countries of Kurope are by no meang 

well adapted to the true enjoyment of rural ſcenery, 

Our vernal ſeaſons, which the poets celebrate in all 


the luxuriance of deſcription, are commonly rendered | 


cold and uncomfortabie, by the long continuance of an 
eaſterly wind. 


nature. 
of general congratulation. 
ſoms, and the laburnum drops its golden cluſters, the 
ſhivering poſſeſſor of them is conſtrained to ſeek warmth 
at the fide of his chimney. Yet, from the temperature 
of our climate we derive a beauty unknown in the gar- 
dens of a warmer country. Few objects are more 
pleaſing than the ſmooth lawn; but the ſoft verdure 
which conſtitutes its beauty, is not to be found in more 
ſouthern climates, It is certainly true, that the rarity 
of our truly vernal weather, like that of other delights, 


A genial day in April, is among us the ſubject 


increaſes the pleaſure of it; and it is probable, for this 


reaſon, that an Engliſhman, notwithſtanding his com- 
plaints againſt his atmoſphere, enjoys the pleaſures of 2 
garden in their full £20978 A fine day, ſays Sit 
William 'Temple, is a kind of ſenſual pleaſure ; but ſurely 
it would ceaſe to be ſuch, if every day were fine. 

A practical attention to a garden, is by ſome eſteemed 
a degrading employment. It is true, indeed, that paſtoral 
and agricultural manners, if we may form a judgment 
from the dignified deſcriptions of Virgil, are greatly de- 
generated. The employments of ſhepherds and huſband- 


Our poets borrowed their ideas of a | 
ſpring from the poets of Italy, who collected theirs from | 
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men are now become mean and ſordid. The work of the! ſup) 


arden is uſually left to a peaſant. Nor is it unreaſon- 
able to aſſign the labour, which wearies without amuſe— 
ment, to thoſe who are ſufficiently amuſed by the pro- 
ſpect of their wages. But the operations of grafting, 0! 
inoculating, of pruning, of tranſplanting, are curious 
experiments in natural philoſophy ; and, that they ar! 
plealing as well as curious, thoſe can teſtify, who re 
member what they felt on ſeeing their attempts in the 
amuſement of practical gardening attended with ſuccel: 
Amon! 
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. Among the employments ſuitable toold age, Cicero has 
* "enumerated the ſuperintende:ce of a garden. It requires 
no great exertion of mind or body; and its ſausfactions are 
of that kind which pleaſe without violent agitation, Its 
1 | © beneſicial influence on health, is an additional reaſon for 
4k an attention to it at an age when infirmities abound. 
nk In almoſt every deſcription of the ſeats of the bleſſed, 
a ideas of a garden ſeem to have predominated. The 
m wore Paradiſe itſelf is ſynonymous with garden, The 
A felus of Elyſium, that ſweet region of poeſy, are 


of. þ adorned with all that imagination can conceive to be 
heb delightful. Some of the moſt pleaſing paſlages of 
th Milton, are thoſe in which he repreſents the happy Pair 
ure] engaged in cultivating their bliſsful abode. Poets have 
ar- always been delighted with the beauties of a garden, 
ore] Lucan is repreſented by Juvenal as repoſing in his 
ure! garden. Virgil's Georgics prove him to have been 
sere! captivated with rural ſcenes; though, to the ſurpriſe of 
rity | his readers, he has not aſſigned a book to the ſubject of 
hts, ® garden. Our Shenſtone made it his ſtudy; but, with 
this all his taſte and fondneſs for it, he was not happy in it, 
.om-| The captivating ſcenes which he created at the Lea- 
of al ſowes, afforded him, it is ſaid, little pleaſure in the 
Si abſence of ſpectators. The truth is, he made the em- 
belliſnment of his grounds, which ſhould have been the 
amuſement of his life, the buſineſs of it; and involved 


emedÞdimiclf in ſuch tr ubles, by the expences it occaſioned, 
ftoralÞ5 neceſſarily excluded tranquil enjoyment, 

„medi It is the lot of few, in compariſon, to poſſeſs territo- 
iy de- Eis like his, extenſive and ſufficiently well- adapted to 
pand-Nonſtitute an ornamented farm, Still fewer are capable 
of the ſupporting the expence of preſerving it in good con- 
eaſon- uon. But let not the rich ſuppoſe they have appro— 
Imuſe-iated the pleaſures of a garden. The peſleſſor of an 


re, or a {maller portion, may receive a real pleaſure, 
ing, oem obſerving the progreſs of vegetation, even in a 
curior}antation of culinary plants. A very limited tract pro- 
hey art ly attended to, will furniſh ample employment for an 
ho re$4ividual. Nor let it be thought a mean care; for the 
« in tichme hand that raiſed the cedar, formed the hyflop on 
ſucceſs wall. Even the orchard, cultivated ſolely for ad- 
Amenghatage, exhibits beauties unequalled in the ſhrubbery ; 
nos 
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nor can the green-houſe produce an appearance to ex- 
cecd the bloſſom of the apple and the almond. 

Amuſement reigns, ſays Dr. Young, man's orent 
demand. Happy were it, if the amuſement of ma- 
naging a garden were more generally reliſhed. It would 
{urely. be more conducive to health, and the preſerva. 
tion of our faculties to extreme old age, were that time, 
which is now devoted to the dice and to the card-tablec, 
ſpent in the open air, and in active employment. 
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No. X CII. on THE GRAVE AND GAY SPECIES 
OF PHILOSOPHY. 


— 
— 


HE world has ever been viewed, by men of differ. 
ent diipoſitions, in a light totally different. The 
thoughtful and melancholy have repreſented it as a vale 
of miſery ; the gay and the volatile, as a theatre abound- 
ing with delightful entertainments, if the ſpectaton 
are but in good humour. The whole difference, indeed, 
it has been ſaid, ariſes from the various ſtate of the 
minds of men, and not from any inconliſtent diverſity 
in the conſtitution of things. It would therefore ſeem 
probable, that the greater part would embrace the more 
agreeable ſide, from motives of ſelf-intereſt and gratih- 
cation. But the truth is, there arc almoſt as many fol. 
lowers of Heraclitus as of Democritus. 

That there is an eſſential difference in the origin: 
form of minds, there is no doubt; and to this caule 1: 
to be attributed, that ſome are gloomy, others cheer- 
ful. But habit is often no leſs concerned than nature. 
For it is remarkable that, among moral writers, thole 
who have enjoyed wealth and the company of the great; 
and who conſequently partook of various pleaſures, 
have commonly choſen the comfortable kind of phil. 
ſophy ; while they who were oppreſſed by want, ane 
excluded from enjoyment, have no leſs naturally repre: 
ſented life, ſuch as they found it, as a ſtate of miter!, 
interrupted only by ſhort-lived and unſubſtantial gratit 
cations. 


The 


cogn. 
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The Engliſh nation is characteriſtically grave; and of 
courſe the graver kind of philoſophy has been much cul- 
tivated in England. There are few books that pleaſe 
more generally than the Night Thoughts of Young. 
Hervey's Meditations are more frequently read than 
many works of humour, and Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
greſs has given as much pleaſure among the Englith vul- 
var as the Quixote of Cervantes, | 

But our increaſe cf wealth, and our imitation of 
French and Aſiatic manners, have greatly altered our na- 
tural diſpoſition. We begin to reliſh none but the gayer 
kind of philoſophy. Horace would at preſent be more 
read than Juvenal, and Lucian than Seneca. 

Every admirer of dignified diction and of ſolid ſenſe 
mult be delighted with the Rambler; ard yet it has been 
ſaid, that the World, and other leſs ſolid performances, 
are now more univerſally read and approved, at leaſt in 
the politer circles. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that be- 
hides ſome aſtectations which juſtly give offence, thoſe 
excellent papers induce a melancholy by no means com- 
patible with an active or a pleaſurable life. They in- 
ſpire virtuous ſentiments, but they depreſs thoſe ſpirits 
which are neceſſary to put them in practice. I venerate 
the old age of their juſtly celebrated author; I admire 
his great exertions; and when I aflert, that the gloomy 
grandeur of ſome among his moral writings communi— 
cates a ſympathetic melancholy to the reader's mind, I 
by no means detract from his literary honours, 

he philoſophy of Epicurus is in ſome degree adopt- 
ed by the greater part, moſt of whom embrace his tenets 
without having heard of his name. The truth is, human 
nature 1s naturally inclined to purſue pleaſure, and to 
avoid all that has the appearance of wretchedneſs and 
woe, Even they who Cevote themſelves to melancholy 


find a gloomy pleaſure in it; a pleaſure ſcarcely re- 


cognized by the gay and luxurious, but yet real and 
8 ſatisfactory. 


The ſevere philoſophy, though leſs agreeable to the 


gayer ranks, is the more favourable to virtue. Seneca 


and Antoninus are ſevere moraliſts. They cxhibit life 
in its leſs pleaſing aſpects, and exact duties not to be per- 
formed without paintul efforts. But they call forth the 
| latent 
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Jatent powers of the mind, and by requiring an exertion | 
beyond the natural ſtrength, really compel it to effect all | 
that it is able. Indolence prevents men in general from | ! 
effecting all that they are able. The pleaſurable ſyſtem | 
diſſuades them from the attempt. And if there were 
not ſome auſtere inſtructors, and ſome faithful followers þ 
of them, there would not be active virtue enough in a 
community to preſerve its political exiſtence. | 

In the earlier periods of ſociety the grave philoſophy 
is moſt cultivated. For then virtuous exertions are moſt 
neceſſary, and luxurious indulgences precluded. Suc- 
ceſs, and increaſe in wealth and glory, are the uſual 
conſequence. Luxury ſucceeds in a courſe as certain in 
all its ſtages as any phyſical progreſs. A taſte for alight, 
cheerful, fanciful philoſophy, ſoon explodes the ſullen 
precepts of rigid moraliſts. Manners are relaxed, and 
naturaily bring on a declenſion of empire. At leait all 
regard for liberty is loſt; and the mind, enervated with 
pleaſure, gladly ſluks in the repoſe of deſpotiſm. 

It is evident that in our own country, the ſeverer phi- 
loſophy loſes ground. This, among many others, is 2 
ſymptom of corruption, and the harbinger of decay. Au. 
imitation of French manners has greatly accelerated this 
revolution in our ſentiments. And, after all, it is a forced 
and unnatural change; for an Engliſhman, whether tron 
the influence of climate, or ſome cauſe inherent in h! 
conſtitution, is by nature grave, ard diſpoſed to admi 
manly thoughts, and to practiſe manly actions. 

The influence of books on the national manners in 
community, of which almoſt every member devotes ſom 
part of his time to r-ading, muſt be important, n 
among other methods which might be uſed to excite th 
ſpirit of patriotiſm and political virtue, it might be pi! 
per to reſtore a taſte for ſolid ani ſevere morality, and! 
explode thoſe light, ſuperficts!, entimental, and affecte 
productions, which, while they pleate the fickly mind 
encigale its imbecility. 
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T was the early wiſh of Pope, that, when he died, 
1 not a ſtone might tell where he lay. It is a wiſh 
oſt that will commonly be granted with reluctance. The 
ic. affection of thoſe whom we leave behind us, is at a loſs 


aal for methods to diſplay its wonted ſolicitude, and ſeeks 
ia] | conſolation under ſorrow in doing honour to all that 
bt, remains. It is natural that filial piety, parental tender- 
len] © neſs, and conjugal love, ſhould mark, with ſome fond 
and] memorial, the clay-cold ſpot where the form, till foſter- 
mall] ed in the boſom, moulders away. And did affection go 
v»ich no farther, who could cenſure? But, in recor ling the 
virtues of the departed, eicher zeal or vanity often leads 

Phi · to an exceſs perfectly ludicrous, 
i52Þ A marble monument, with an inſcription palpably 
Ar falſe and ridiculouſly pompous, is far more offenſive 
tha to true taſte, than the wooden memorial of the ruſtic, 
orcelÞ? ſculptured with painted bones, and decked out with 
- fronÞ death's-head in all the colours of the rainbow. There 
in huis an elegance and a claſſical fimplicity in the turf- 
adi clad heap of mould which covers the poor man's grave, 
though it has nothing to defend it from the inſults of 
rs in che proud but a bramble. The primroſe that grows 
s oma upon it is a better ornament, than the gilded lies on the 

:\nWopprefſor's tombſtone. 

cite , The proſtitution of praiſe is injurious to virtue. That 
be pi'Þimaginary life after death, which conſiſts in a remem- 
, and Hbrance of our worth cheriſhed in the breaſts of others, 
aftecteMthough it is deſpiſed by the fevere reaſoner, has com- 
y ni\nYmonly been an additional motive tor exertion to the 
nobleſt ſpirits that have diguified human nature. But 
hen we ſee he ſtudied panegyric engraven n the 
arble that incloſes the remains of the worthl-(s, we 
eſpiſe the eulogium that mankind are mean enough to 
deltow on every one that will pay the maſon. Thus one 
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powerful motive 1s loſt, which might operate on the ge- 
nerous in ſtimulating them to a worthy conduct. 

On the tombſtones of the truly great, it 1s certainly 
riglit that an inſcription ſhould be written conſiſtent with 
their dignity. In order to be fo, it muſt not be prolix. 
When their names and age make all the ſepulchral hif- 
tory of diftinguiſhed perſonages, it ſeems to be implied 
that the reſt is ſufficiently known ; but when the marble 
ambitioufly enlarges on their excellence, it argues that 
the world wants the information, It is tetter that the 
paſſenger, when he ſees an eminent name, ſhould recol- 
lect, while he ſtrikes his penſive boſom, the virtues of its 
owner, than that his remarks ſhould be anticipated by 
an obtruding narrative, 

The ſtyle of epicaphs uſually adopted has been too 
diffuſe, The noble ancients, thoſe patterns of unaf- 
ſected magnificence, conſulted real dignity in the bre. 
vity of their epitaphs. As an hiſtorical monument, at 

an age when printing was unknown, they ſometimes 
engraved the exploits of a warrior on the marble ; but 
in general they recorded little more than the name of 
the departed. The Grecian muſe ſometimes poured 
the ſweet melody of verſe at the ſhrine of a poet ct 
hero; but ſhe never condeſcended to mean flattery, 
nor diſplayed the bloated oſtentation of a modern pa- 
negyric. 

There are many excellent epitaphs in the Englith 
language, both in verſe and proſe. In the diffuſe kind, 
that on the infamous Chartres is a fine model. Weſt— 
minſter Abhey exhibits many inicriptions written with 
manlv, forcible, and energetic elegance, The great 
fault has been, a redundance of epithets in the ſuper: 
lative degrec. 

We have alſo many fine poetical epi:1phs. Those 
of Dryden and Pope are the moſt deſervedly celebrated; 
though thoſe of Pope have been ſeverely criticiſed. In 
general, the metrical are inferior to the proſaic. Some 
of the beſt are crowded with antitheſes, a fault Which 


renders them inferior to tne Crrecian 3 . arid ſome of 4 
worſt, many of which are ſound in the moſt pb 


ſtand forth a diſgrace to national tale. 
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The love of rhyme deſcends to the loweſt ranks. The 

variſh-clerk is commonly called upon for a ſtave or two 

of verſes, by every ruſtic that can raiſe a poſt and rail 

to the memory of his relation; and there are few church- 

yards in the kingdom, where that favourite ſtanza ** Af- 

| « {;Rions ſore long time I bore,”” occurs not more than 
once. 

But our epitaphs are moſt commonly written in Latin; 

probably becauſe it is intelligible to foreigners, and is 

UG capabie of more elegance and elevation. Our country 


e has produced many writers remarkable for beautiful 
l- Jatinity : accordivgly we find inſcriptions in every part 
105 


of the kingdom aboundi:g with claſſical expreſſions. 
by BY The misfortune has been, bat many of them have en- 

croached on the province ct biography ; and real dig- 
too nity has been loſt in the aſſe ation of 1t, in a tedious 
and circumſtantia! detail of deſtents, pedigrees, and re- 
Dre- Wk: ionthip. The reader 1s tired, before he has obtained 
„Ag dear idea of the charatter and family deicribed, His 
mes Feves have fail:d, even if his attention perſevered. The 
gpitaph on the pious Neltun, for inſtance, conſiſts of 
above eignty lines. 


urea The punning and epigrammatic -pitaph was much 
et Op faſhion a century or two ago. That on fair Roſa- 
ttery, ond at Godſtow might ſurely have been replete with 
n pa- e tendereſt ſentiment, but it is merely a wretched di- 

„Ich of puns and monkiſh rhymes. This ſpecies is at 
ngliſeſent quite exploded, and little need be ſaid 10 prove 
kind proat impropricty. Falſe wit is always miſplaced 
Wel- t the true ſeems to be excluded from the epitaph. 
n Wwitlho can bear merriment or buffoonery on a tomb— 
. Ore 


nc? The tender and elegiac, or the manly and ſe— 
ſupet -e ſtyle, ſeems to be beſt adapted to the monumental 
ſcription. But neither the pathetic nor ſublime is com- 

'T ho'e tible with the ludicrous. 
brat The authors of our epitaphs are ſeldom known. One 
ed. Ia me beſt that I can recollect, was the claſſical Bourne, 
Someze few he has left us are maſter- pieces. That in 
Khichtminſter Abbey, on Dickenſon the architect, is truly 

> of the lime. 

p20'Yi our iſland there has certainly been no dearth of ge- 
l 11 for monumental inſcriptions; though there is one 
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circumſtance which might induce a foreigner to think | 
the contrary. 'The famous Dutcheſs of Marlbo ough |! 
ſaid to have offered, without ſucceſs, five hundred pound: 
for an epitaph adequate to the dignity of her Duke 
Her grace, whoſe taſte was not very juſt, would probab); 
have expected a hiſtory long enough to cover with ir. 
ſcription the unwieldy pile of ſtones called Blenhein. 
houſe. I cannot help thinking, that a tedious epirap), 
minutely relating his atchievements, would rather lese 
than exalt him in the eyes of mankind. Would n: 
Alexander the Great have appeared rather beneath th! 
dignity of that name, if it had been written on . 
tomb, that the ſon of Philip was reputed to have bees 
in his day, the wiſeſt general, the boldeſt hero, the my! 
accompliſhed man, with a hundred other attributes 
Would he have excited much admiration, if he had bes 
handed down to us, merely in an epitaph aboundin 
with thoſe inflated ſuperlatives, which gothic ideas 
grandeur have now introduced? It might have ſerve 
as a complimentary epitaph on an Alderman, who dit 
of repletion ; and would perhaps have borne ſome an- 
togy to him in the circumilance of unnatural tumour, 
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CURSORY THOUGHTS ON 
BIOGRAPHY, 


MONG the many arguments advanced tc ec 


ent, 


mend the ſtudy of hiſtory, it has been fſai., 
it teaches wiſdom without the danger of experience, a1: 
by pointing out the paths of thoſe who have gone bet! 
us, facilitates the journey of life. Hiſtory has been ca: 
ed philoſophy teaching by examples. But, after al, 
muſt be allowed, that civil hiſtory at large 1 15 leſs capad 
of regulating moral than political conduet. The & 
ſcriptions of battles, the accounts of debates, the ci: 
racters of kings and heroes; contain very little that G 
direct the actions of the private and the more numei 


ranks in the community, 


— he is an admirable moralit; 
(+ 
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But an exact and authentic account of individuals, who 
have greatly excelled in any of the departments of active 
or contemplarive life, ſeems to be a mode of inſtruction 
beſt ſuited to an animal, like man, prone to imitation. 
When a ſingle character is diſtinctly delineated, we can 
purſue the outline, with an eaſe equa! to that with which 
the painter copies from tlie original picture placed before 
his eves, We have the expreſs a authority of the pattern 
ve have choſen to direct us in every emergency, and can 
tread, with implicit confidence,in the footiteps of the moſt 
ditinouuthed men, without the ſuſpence of delib erate ſe- 
lection. It is a remark of Ariſtotle, that hs {tory or an 
individual, as it is a ſingle object, is comprehended more 
fally, and therefore attended to with greater pleaſur 's 
than a hiſtory in which many perionages are introduced. 


8 


For theſe reaſons, biog raphy appears to be more {Tops 


ſtructive than civil hiſtory, though it nas commonly been 
written with a leſs gegree of attention. Tlerodotus is 
all ſweetneſs. Thucydides exhibits the ſolid and auttere 
beauties. Xenophon, the Attic bee, preſents us with a 
ſyle flowing with h. oney.. Livy displ: ys a moſt maſter- 
ly compoſition, and paints in glowing colours all tha 
Fe relates. Salluſt rivals his Grecian mater F Gujcciar- 


din and Vertot have exhib; ited in thei: Wiitings $ ſome of 
the genuine graces of the hiſtoric mut Dat am p 
biog! aphers, {ca rcely any can fully claim a rank with 
mne firit writers of the gol! den age. 


© 


As a diligent coliecor of facts, as a warm friend to 
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V1 due, as an entertaining nato, 1 venerate the name 
. Ty * * ' Fa 

cf Plutarch. His vw ritings, bear evident marks of exten. 

ſive reading, and communicate much aud moltifirious 

7 


knowledge, Theodore Gaza has fad, that it all books 


were loft, and he might recover one, it Tout: 1 be Plutach. 
He is indeed an 18 yalu:; ble tr fare Oi ancient learning; 


ior he ſe! ected paſſa Ages fro; book S non TOTR 1 loſt, and 
inſerted them very libe rally in his works. Add to this, 
But his judgment 

ems not to have been alw ay's ſtrong enough to manage 
tic ' unwieldy maſs of learning he had aſſ-mbled. He 
0Ct:ged the weakeſt Ca erſtition. He is ever relati: ag 
:cr1es, Which Horace calls ANITES, Of the tales of old 
Win.cn, Merely for an oſtentatious diſplay of crudition, 

\ . L | he 
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he digreſſes beyond all reaſonable limits, His idea of 
drawing parallels was excellent; and he has ſometimes 
drawn them admirably, though, as the critics fav, not 
without a partiality to his own countrymen. They have 
convicted him of this unphiloſophical attachment in the | 
compariſon between Tully and Demoſthenes, Cato and ! 
Ariſtides, Sylla and Lyſander, Marcellus and Pelopidas, t 
They who are willing to allow him every other merit, 1 2 
give up his ſtyle as harſh and inelegant. Though cer. Þ * r: 


tainly an uſeful, he cannot be eſteemed a fine writer; fr 
and whatever merit he poſleſſes, his inſtance does not re- 

fute the aſſertion, that biographical has never yet equal. me 
led civil hiſtory. en 


The long and diffuſe accounts of Plutarch have been hat 
compared to coloſſal ſtatues; the conciſe hiſtories of hac 
Cornelius Nepos, to medallions. Cornelius Nepos has are 
a claim from the age he flouriſhed in, from his language, mol 
and from his fidelity „to the rank of 0 claſſic; but by no Þ that 
means to the firſt rank. It is ſuſpeted by many, that non 
as Trogus was epitomized by Juſtin, ſo Nepos was ab- Womi; 
breviated by a writer, who flouriſhed under Theodoſius J Cice 
in the decline of polite literature. The life of Atticus, None 0 
if we may pronounce from internal evidence, continues c/allic 
unaltered, and reflects great honour oa its writer, as a ſautho 


fine picture of a beautiful original, graph 

Diogenes Laertius choſe a ſubje& well adapted to diſ. Nperma 
play ingenuity. The lives of the wiſeit men whom tie Wi: {pl 
world ever produced, if well written, would have been Wlute ; 


a molt valuable acquiſition to ancient learning. But, gs or 


with a fine ſubjedt, he is deemed by the critics a poor Pufortu 
writer. Wor 
It is to be wiſhed, that Tacitus had more frequently Wir de 
exerciſed his aged in biography. His life of Agr Werticy] 
cola is, perhaps, the beſt hiogr phical work that was open 
ever con poted, 14 is written in that beautiful energetic Wiors j 
ſtvle. which rater {es this ſpirited hiſtorian ; and it i: ing , 
mort pleat 8 3 his other works, becauſe it exhibits W ho 
t a deformed pertrait. Mallet's Life of Bacon is M's, ma 
rod imitation of it. 10 pr. 


Suetonius probably drew his pictures from the lite, Preſenſ 
and they are loithſome to behold. They are, however, her, 


uſeful to the philoſopher, as they enable him to forme 
mor 
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more complete idea of human nature in all the grada- 
tions of degeneracy and perfection. They are alſo to- 
lerably well written. Conciſe, nervous, ſimple, they 
pleaſe by their perſpicuity, and their freedom from am- 
bitious ornament. To the honour of their author it 
muſt be ſaid, that he appears to have advanced nothing 
through flattery or reſentment, nor to have ſuppreſſed 
any thing through fear, but to have paid an undaunted 
regard to veracity. Eraſmus obſerves, that he wrote as 
freely as the emperors whom ne deſcribed had lived. 

s It is matter of ſurpriſe and regret, that we have not 


more biographers. 'Thouſands and tens of thouſands, 

eminent in every accompliſhment, whoſe examples mighe 
n | have inſtructed the world, are become as though they 
ot had never been. In our own country, it is true that there 


as are many biographical compilations, but they are for the 
„e, moſt part incomplete. Wood's Athenæ, though a book 
no that does honour to the moſt celebrated univerſity, has 
nat no merit as an elegant compoſition, But I muſt not 
ab- omi the tribute of praiſe to the writer of the life of 
nus Cicero; who has given us a moſt accurate account of 
-us, None of the greateſt men that ever lived, in a ſtyle truly 
\ves Nelaſſical and manly. The public is alſo indebted to the 
zuthor of the Rambler for many maſterly pieces of bio- 
praphy. His portraits would be more univerſally and 


\ dif. {permanently pleaſing, if he had not too often indulged 
\ tae is ſpleen, and converted a harſhneſs of feature into ab- 
teen lute caricature, I never could admire either the writ- 


But, Wigs or the life of the chief object of his panegyric, the 
poor afortunate Savage. | : 
Worth is often unknown, or known imperfectly, till 
ently Her death; till that period, when it is too late to learn 
ert: rticular circumſtances with accuracy. Hence it has 
at was opened that many of our ſecond-rate authors and 
ergetie ors in every department of life, though richly de- 
nd it Wing a place in the annals of fame, are recorded only 
xhibits I} hoſe volumes, where to be born ard die, as Pope 
on is , makes all the hiitory. 
lo preſerve their own actions from oblivion and miſ- 
Yreſentation, ſome writers have been their own bio. 


ne life, 


owever Hehers. The taſk requires great delicacy, The very 
\ form 5 1 attempt 
mio!“ 
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attempt indeed implies a conſiderable degree of ſelf. 
value; but it has been juſtified by the examples of 
Jhuanus and Hume, 

There has appeared in our times and country a bio. 
graphical work on an extenſive plan. The firſt edition 
of the Biographia Britannica was well deſigned, yet un- 
equally, and, upon the whole, ingifferently executed. 
Many diſtinguiſhed lives are totally omitted; many, which 
are inſignificant, tediouſly deſcribed. I hough there is 
ſometimes mach labour and ſagacity exerted, yet there 
are few. maſterly remarks, Moſt of the articles were 
furniſhed by writers of no great repute ; and there wiz 
every reaſon for the new edition now undertaken, If! 
might preſume to ſuggeſt an improvement, I won 

adviſe, that elegantly engraved heads ſhould be pre. 
fixed to every lite, whenever they can be procured ; 
that the materials ſhould not be collected from b. 90 
only, but from the traditionary reports, and the manu. 
ſcript letters remaining in the families of deſcendant; 
The names of the living perſons who communicate th? 
hints ſhould be added, both to ſecure and to conürn 
their authenticity, 

In the ſecond edition, which 15 now preparing, though 
the embelliſhment of plates is not adopted, yet many 
other moſt important improvements are made; pont 
cularly, that of collecting materials from Cree: 
as well as printed documents. Tl am informed, that tit 
learned and accurate editor is in pciletiion of 
number of anecdotes of this kind ; 
reaſon to believe, 
wil reflect new honour on the Britiſh nation. 
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No. XCV. on HOSPITALITY, AND THE 
CIVILITIES OF COMMON LIFE, 


N the days of Horace, our countrymen were reputed 
| to be ſavage in their beh aviour to ſtrangers. Though 
in the preſent ; age tae charge would be unjult, yet it mult 
be owned, that there is a reſerve in the manner of an un- 
adulterated Engliſhman, which ſeems to confirm the opi— 
nion, that he inherits a portion of that unſocial ſpirit 
which diſgraced his anceſtors. But whatever may be his 
natural propenſity, it is certain, that, in the liberal in- 
tercourſe and comprehenſive education which prevail in 
the preſent times, there is ſcarcely any country in the 
world where a more cordial hoſpitality is diſpla yed, than 
in ſome parts of England. 

The days of Elizabeth have been extolled as the days 
of genuine hoſpitality. The doors were thrown open, 
and, at the ſound of the dinner-bell, all the neighbour— 

ing country crowded to the fmoking table, "Theſe were 
happy times indeed, ſays the railer againſt modern refine- 
ment. Yet it has deen juſtly d92bte d, whether this in- 
diſcriminate hoſpitality was laucable. There was ſome— 
thing genercus and m zan ificent in the idea, and it gave 
the nobles of the land the influence of kings over their 
neighbourhood. Yet if its motive and its moral effects 
are conſidered, it will appear to be juſtly exploded. It 


| proceeded from the love of power and from oltentation⸗ 


| and it produced gluttony, arurkennefs, and al! their con- 
ſequent vices. 


Conſidered in a charitable light, as aJorging food to 
the hungry, it will be found a leſs uſeful mode than the 


me dern inſtitutions for the accompliſhment of that pur- 
| 8 . Tt ad not ſelect its objects“ : it conſidered not the 


Jrees al ind igence or of deſert. he confequence was, 
th it it ine * In ligence, and leſtened.de Cd {or expe- 


We Fence has NN hatunneceſiary as however ainlable 


the motive of them, do a real inj. ary Gere they mean a 
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benefit. They promote idleneſs, by teaching poverty t 
rely on other aid than the efforts of an honeſt induſtry, 

The great number of houſes now eſtabliſhed for the r: 
ception of travellers in every part of the kingdom, and 
the expeditious modes of travelling, which render delay 
unneceſſary, have contributed to "retrain that general 
hoſpitality whick opened the door to ali who came. Such 
hoſpitality is no longer wanted; but there never was a 
time when judicious civility, of all kinds, was more li- 
berally ſhewn to {trangers than the preſent. And what- 
ever the old Romans or the modern Gauls may aſſert of 
Britiſh ferocity of manners, no Italian or Frenchman of 
character ever came to our ſeparated ſhore, toto diwils 
orbe Britannos, without having felt delight at his hearty 
reception, and regret on his departure, 

t ſeems probable that hoſpitality keeps pace with ci- 
vilization. As the minds of a people are enlarged by 
improvements in knowledge, and communication with 
their neighbours, the ſelfh and moroſe affections gra- 
Cually loſe ground, In ſeveral parts of Europe, where 
ſocia} improvements have not yet reached, the traveller 1s 
either conſidered as lawful prey, or totally diſregarded, 
En the other hand, we find the natives of the Society 
Iſtes, ſeparated as they are from all the reſt of the world, 
and by no means far removed from the ſavage ſtate, re- 
markably hoſpitable, Though fear might in ſome de- 
geo cauſe their civility to Europeans, yet it was not the 
ſole motive of it; for we find their good offices, after all 
apprehenſions were removed, evidently proceeding from 
the tendereſt and moit generous affection. On the fit 
appearance of the Engliſh on their coaſts, they natural 
conſidered them as enemies, and boldly oppoſed their 
invahon. Many of them exhibited acts of heroiſm, in 
defence of their country, ſcarcely exceeded in the annals 
of antiquity. But no ſooner was the branch of peace 
held out, than they received their wonderful viſitors with 
open arms; with a humanity that reflects diſgrace cg 

the maritime villages of Europe, where a ſhipwrecked 

fellow-creature, and fellow-countryman, has been de- 

ſtroyed for the ſake of plundering his veſſel. In ©: 755 
i lands diſcovered by our circumnavigators, we find, 


no kindneſs could mitigate the ferocity of the rude chi ll 
of 
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of nature. The hoſpitality of barbarians, like all virtues 
that proceed not from principle, but from humour and 
accidental cauſes, is of little value. A clearer light thau 
the light of nature is neceſſary to give a ſteady operation 
to the feelings of humanity. 

The idea which chriſti anity has ſuggeſted of the rela- 
tion in which all men ſtand to each othe: „is wonderfull, 
adapted to promote univerſal hoſpitality, When we con: 
ſider all men as brothers, we ſhall naturally receive the 
tranger within our gates with cordial kindneſs, as a re- 
lation whom we have never yet ſeen beſore, and to whon: 
we with to diſplay ſome ſig nal of our love. It is indeed 
true, that many who are juſtiy eſteemed worthy perſons, 
do not reduce this generous idea to practice; and th- 
reaſon ſeems to be, that they ſuffer the attachments of 
domeſtie life, and the connections of conſanguinty to 
engroſs the whole of their affections. Add to tis, the: 
the actual exerciſe of beneficence requires ſomet hn; 
which is Icſs in our power than benevolence. * | 

However juſt the complaints ct the milery of te, vet 
great occaſions for the diſplay of beneficence and liber abi. 
ty do not often occur. But there is an hourly neceſiity 
for the little kind offices of mutual civility, At the ſame 
time that they give picature to others, they add to our 
own happineſs and; improvement. Habitdal acts of kind- 
neſs have a powerful effect in ſoftening the heart. An 
intercourſe with poliſhed and humane company, t-nds to 
improve the diſpoſition, becauſe it requires a conformity 
of manners. And it is certain, that a ſenſe of decorum, 
and of a proper external behaviour, will zeſtrain thole 
whoſe natural temper would otherwiſe break out in acri- 
monious and petulant converiation. Even the aſcecta— 
tion of philanthropy will in time contribute to realiſe it. 
The pleaſure reſulting from an act of kindneſs naturally 
and indeed the general eſteem 
winch the character of benevolence procures, is ſuſhcient 
to induce thoſe to with for it, who act only from the mean 
motives of ſelf-intereſt. 

As we are placed in a world where natural evil abounds, 


we oug ht to render it ſupportable to each other, as far as 
human endeavours can avail. All that can add a ſweet 
Ingredient to the bitter cup muſt be infuſed. Amid the 
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multitude of thorns, every flower that will grow mull g 
be cultivated with care. But neither pomp nor power 
are of themſelves able to alleviate the load of lite. i te 
heart requires to be ſoothed by ſympathy, A thoufzd 
little attentions fro m all around us are necefſ” ry to ren- 
der our days agreeable, The appearance cf neglect in 
any of thoſe with % aRG we are connected, chills cur 
boſom with chagrin, kindles the fire of reſentment, 
3 1 therefore ſcems ſo likely to enſure happire!s, | 
as our mutual endeavours to promote it. Our fingle en- 
1 originating and terminating in ourſelves, are I 
uſually unſuccetsfal. Providence has taken care to iv- We | 
cure that intercourſe wiiich is neceſſary to the exiſtence | 
of {ociety, by rendering it the greateſt ſwectener of hu- 1 
man lic. 
. 0 
By reciprocal attentions, we are enabled to become f 
beneficent without expence. A ſmile, an affable ad- N 
drets, a look of approbation, are often capable of give We . 
ing a greater pleaſure thay pecuniary benefits can be— ws 
ow. The mere participation of the ſtudies and WM e. 
amuſements of others, at the ſame time that it gratiies WH 7; 
ourſelves, is often an act of rea! humanity; becaui: MW TH 
others would not enjoy them without companions. 4 c 
friendly vilit in a ſolitary hour, is often a greater act of ns 
kindneſs than a valuable preſent, „ 
It is really matter of ſurpriſe, that thoſe who are dif- 5. 
tinguiſned by rank and opulence, ſhould ever be un- 


popular in their neighbourhood. They muſt know tre or, 

value of popularity, and ſurely nothing is more eas; pon 
obtaincd by a ſuperior, Their notice confers honour;  ;, . 
and the alpiring heart of man is always delighted wit 41 
diſtinction. A gracious look from them diffuſes happi- tert! 
neſs on the lower ranks. But it uſually happens, that prot 
an overgrown rich man is not the favourite of a neigh- her. 


1 bouring country; and it is unfortunate, that pride or mer; 
| inadvertence often prevent men from acting the goat * WM rirty, 
art of making others happy, even when they might do I»: 

it without inconvenience to themſel ves. | * nd, 
end { 
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found an uſeful political eſtabliſhment ; 
ſo well adanted to ſupply it, as they who have been 
| raiſed to eminence by their ance! tory, 
| territorial patrimony in the land which they; are to 


| protect. 
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No. XCVI. oN THE MERIT OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
BIRTH 


HERE is ſcarcely any truth of which the world 
of has been more freq ae muy reminded by the mo- 
ralits, than the unreaſunableneſs of that veneration 
Which is paid to birch, They have been told, that vir- 
tue alone is true nobility; but though they have ac- 
knowledged the aſſertion to be founded in reaſon, they 
nave continued, with uniform perſeverance, in the ſame 
error. The luminous glory of an illuſtrious anceſtor, 
ſeems to have diffuſed a brilliancy over a long line of 
deſcendants, too opaque cf themſelves to emit any ori— 
ginal irradiations. 

Gratitude, which firſt raiſes a benefactor to a diſtin- 
guithed rank in civil honours, is willing to continue its 
kindneſs to his immediate cf: *pring, The diftinction is 
rendered hereditary, This predilection for an anceitor 
ſoon icads to the accumulation of honours and poſſeſſions 
in his ſucceſſors; and the incenſe originally offered, be— 
cauſe it was deſerved, is at laſt lavithed at the ſhrine of 
opulence, independently of merit. 

Subordination is, indeed, eſſential to ſociety. 
order of nobles, 


The 
as hereditary guardlans of the laase, 1s 

and none ſeem 
and Who poſ: eis a 
All that is contended for is, that the recom- 
nendatio of birth may not ſet afide or depreciate real 
merit, the praiic of learning „ and the intrinſic value of 
virtuous exertions. 

It is a remarkable circumſtance in the hiſtory of man- 
End that ſome of the beſt bocks have been writte , 
ad ſome of the greateſt atchierements performed, by 

avſe whoſe origin was truiy pi-bejan. The rpolitett 
and genteeleſt beoks, "fas the ſentiments or the 
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ſtyle be conſidered, have been produced by flaves, or 
the deſcendants of ſlaves. Horace, Phædrus, and Te. 
rence, wrote in a ſtyle which muſt have been the {land. 
ard of a court, to an intercourſe with which they were 
by no means entitled by their extraction. The founder; 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families emerged from the 
middle and the lower claſſes, by the ſuperior vigour cf 
their natural abilities, or by extraordinary efforts, afliſted 
by fortune. And unleſs the adventitious circumſtance: 


of wealth and civil honours can effect a change in the 
conſtituent principles of the mind and body, there i : 
certainly no real ſuperiority to be derived in a boaſted [ 
pedigree of "Tudors and Plantagenets. 

And yet there have appeared flatterers who have in- * 
directly ſuggeſted, that the minds of the nobility ſeen ! 4 
to be caſt in a finer mould, and to have an elegance t1 
inherent in their original conſtitution. According t hi 
this hypotheſis, we muſt go on to ſuppoſe, that the te 
mind of a commoner, exalted to the higher order | Ve 
ſenators, catches this elegance by the contagion of in-. ON 
viſible effluvia. On his creation he undergoes a kind ei to 
new birth, and puts off the exuviz which encumberei of 
and degraded him in the lower regions. Thus are a an 
the occult perfections of noble blood to be infuſed y the 
the mandate of a monarch. But no, ſaid Maximilingf teg 


to a man who aſked to be ennobled by him, thong ade 
I can give you riches and a title, I cannot make yu to! 
noble. and 

In truth, there is many a nobleman, according to the Wea 


genuine idea of nobility, even at the loom, at tit rata 
plough, and in the ſhep ; and many more in the middkſ fo f 
ranks of mixed ſociety. This genuine idea contains it but 
it generoſity, courage, ſpirit, and benevolence, the qu um. 
lities of a warm and open heart, totally unconnected wit 5p 
ls 


the accidental advantages of riches and honour ; a 
many an Engliſh ſailor has pofletled more of the req 3 thi 
hero than a lord of the admiralty. | ; 
If indeed there is any fſubllantial difference in i their 
quality of their blood, the advantage is probably on t de: 
fide of the inferior claſſes.” (heir indigence and the of bir 
manual employments require temperance and cxercig broth 
the beſt purifers of the animal juices, But the inden 
W ic 
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which wealth excitcs, and the pleaſures which faſhion - 
able life admits without reſtraint, have a natural tend 
ency to vitiate and enſeeble the body as well as the mind, 
And among the many privileges inherited by him who 
boaſts nobility in his veins, he commonly receives the 
ſceds of the moſt painful and the impureſt diſeaſes. He 
diſplays, indeed, a coronet on his coat of arms, and he 
has a long pedigree to peruſe with ſecret ſatisfaction ; 
but he has often a gout or a ſcrophula, which make him 
wiſh to exchange every drop derived from his Norman 
anceſtors, for the pure tide that warms a peaſant's 
boſom. 

The ſpirit of freedom, moral, mental, and political, 
which prevails in England, precludes that unreaſonable 
attachment to birth, which, in the countries of deſpo— 
tiſm, tends to elevate the noble to a rank ſuperior to 
humanity, In our neighbour's land, the region of ex- 
ternal elegance united with real meanneſs, the implicit 
veneration paid to birth, adds to the weight of legal 
oppreſſion. A Frenchman of the plebeian order attends 
to a Count or a Marquis with all the filent ſubmiſſion 
of idolatry ; on the contrary, there is no doubt but that 
an Engliſh Gondolier would box with the beſt Lord in 
the land, if he were affronted by him, without the leaſt 
regard for his ſtar and ribbon. It would indecd be an 
additional pleaſure to the natural delight of conquel!, 
to have bruiſed a puny Lord. Even the more rehned 
and poliſhed do not idoliſe illuſtrious birth, In truth, 


wealth appears to be the object of more vniverſal vene- 


ration. Noble blood and noble titles, without an ceflain 
to ſupport them, meet with great compailion indeed, 
but with little reſpect; nor is the man who has raid 
himſelf to eminence, and who behaves well in itt, ne— 


pleted and deſpiſed becauſe he derives no luſtre from 
his forefathers. In a commercial country, White gain 
is the general object, they who have been molt ſucge fi- 


ful in its purſuit will be revered by many, whatever was 
their origin. In France, where honvur 1 purfued from 
the monarch to the cleanſer of a jakes, the diftinctt-n 
of birth, even with extreme porerty, is enviable, The 
brother of a Marquis would ratker-itarse on a bes garly 
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penſion, than pollute himſelf with a trade by which he 
might acquire the revenues of a German kingdom. In 
our land of good ſenſe, this folly is long ground; ; and 
the younger brothers of noble houtie-, often think it no 
diſgrace to rival the heir in a princely fortune acquired 
by honourable merchandite. 

As the world becomes more enlightened, the exorb ts 
tant value which has been placed on things not rea! y 
valuable will decreaſe. Of all the effects of man's ca- 
pricious admiration, there are few lets rational than the 
preference of illuſtrious deſcent to perſonal merit, of 
diſeaſed and degenerate nobility to health, to courage, 
to learning, and to virtue. Of all the objects of pur— 
ſuit which are not in our own power, the want of Gif. 
tinguiſhed birth may molt eaiily be diſpenſed with, by 
tioſe who poſſeſs a ſolid judgment of that which makes 
and keeps us happy. There may be ſome reaſon to re- 
Pine at the want of wealth and fame; but he who has 
derived from his parent health, vigour, and all the 
powers of perception, need not lament that he 1s un- 
noticed at the herald's oifce. 

It has been obteryec, that virtue appears more ami- 
able, when accompanied with beauty; it may be added, 
that it is more uſeful when recommended to the notice 
of mankind by the diſtin®1on of an honourable anceliry, 
It is then greatly to be wicked, that the nobly born would 
endeavour to deſerve the reſpect which the world Pays 
them with alacrity, by employing their influence to be. 
nevolent et - do tho ſe purpoſes which can at all 
times be accompliſhed, even whea the patriotic exertions 
of the feld and cabinet are precluded, 
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CIPLES NOT ONLY CONSISTENT WITH, BUT 

PROMO TIVI OF, TRUE POLITENUESS AND THE 
ART OF PLEASING. 


> 
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PHILOSOPHER who, in the auſterity of his 
virtue ſhould condemn the art of pleaſing as un- 
vorthy cultivation, would deſerve little attention from 
mankind, and might be diſmiſled to his ſolitary tub, 
like his brother Diogenes. It is, indeed, the didate of 
humanity, that we ſhould endeavour to render ourſelves 
azreeable to thoſe in whoſe company we are deſtined 
to travel in the journey of life, It is our intereſt, it is 
the ſource of perpetual ſatisfattion ; it is one of our 
molt important duties as men, and particularly required 
in the profeſſor of chriſtianity, 

I have therefore lamented, that they who have taken 
the moſt pains to recommend an attention to the art 
of pleaſing, have urged it only on the mean motives of 
ſelf-intereit. In order to attain the power of pleaſing 
they have recommended flattery and deceit; and though 
they have required in their pupils the appearances of 
many good qualities, they have not iniiited on any ſub- 
ſtantial and conſiſtent virtue. 

It is my with to exalt this amiable talent of pleaſing 
to the rank ofa virtue founded on principle, and on the 
be ſt diſpotitions of human nature, I would ſeparate it 
from thoſe varniſhed qualities, which, like whited 
ſepulchres, are but a diſguiſe for internal deformity, 
A ſtudent of the art of pleaſing, as it is taught in the 
ſchool of faſhion, is all ſoſtneſs and plauſibility, all 


benevolence and generoſity, all attention and alliduity, 
all gracefulneſs and gentility, Such is the external 
appearance; but compare it with his private life, with 
thoſe actions which paſs unſeen, and you will find 
them by no means correſpondent, You will uſually find 
a hard heart, meanneis, ſelfiſuneſs, avarice, and a 
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total want of thoſe principles from which alone true 
benevolence, fincere friendſhip, and gentleneſs of dif. 
poſition can originate. You will, indeed, find even the 
appearances of friendſhip and benevolence proportioned 
to the ſuppoled riches and rank of him whoſe favour 
and patronage are cultivated, 

It is 2 favourite maxim with thoſe who teach the 
art of pleaſing, that if you deſire to pleaſe you can 
ſcarcely fail to pleate. But what motive, according 
to their doctrine, is to excite this defire? A wiſh 0 
render all with whom you converſe ſubſervient to your 
intereſted purpoſes of avarice or ambition. It is 2 
mean and delpicable motive, when made the ſole an! 
conſtant principle of converſation and behaviour. If 
this life is the whole of our exiſtence, if riches and 
civil honours are the chief good, if truth, honour, and 
generoſity, are but names to adorn a declamation, then, 
indecd, they wao practiſe the art of pleaſing, accord. 
ing to the vulgar idea of it, are, after all, the truly and 
the only wiſe, But let us not deem ſo meanly of the 
world and its Creator; and if our favourable opinion 
of things be an error, it is not only pardonable but glo- 
rious; and a generous man will ſay, like the noble an- 
tient, he had rather err with a Socrates and a Plato, 
than be right with a Machiavel. 

But, indeed, the virtues and the graces are much 
more nearly a'lied, than they who are ſtrangers to the 
virtues are willing to acknowledge, There is ſomething 
extremely beautiful in all the moral virtues, clea:!; 
underſtood and properly reduced to practice. Religion 
is alſo declared to be full of pleaſantneſs, in that vo- 
lome in which its nature is deſcribed with the greatel 
authenticity. It muſt indeed be allowed, that he who 
is actuated in his detire of pleaſing by morality and re- 
ligion, may very properly add all the embelliſhment 
of external gracefulneſs; and he may reſt aſſured, tha: 
the ſincerity of his principles, and the goodneſs of hi: 
character, will enſure a degree of ſueceſs in his attemp!: 
to pleaſe, which a falſe pretender, with all his dup! 
city, can never obtain, | 

If true politeneſs conſiſts in yielding ſomething 0: 
our own pretenfions to the ſelf-love of others, in te- 
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preſſing our pride and arrogance, and in a gentleneſs of 
ſentiment and conduct; ſurely nothing can be mere con- 
ducive to it than a religion which every where recom- 
mends brotherly love, meekneſs, and humility, I know 
not how paradoxical my opinion might appear to the 
faſhionable clubs at St. James's, or to the profeſſed men 
of the world, or to the proficient in what I call the 7- 
ſincere art of pleaſing ; but I cannot help thinking, that 
2 true chriſtian, one who thinks and acts, as far as the 
infirmity of his nature will permit, conſiſtently with the 
principles of his religion, poſſeſſes qualities more ca- 
pable of pleaſing, than any of thoſe which are ſaid ſo 
eminently to have diſtinguiſhed a Marlborough and a 
Bolingbroke. The pious and amiable Mr. Nelſon ſeems 
to me to have deſerved the epithet of all-accompliſhed, 
much better than he to whom it has been ſo often ap— 
plied ; and, if we may judge by his writings, and the 
accounts given of his life, as, on the one hand, there 
never was a better chriitian, ſo, on the other, there never 
appeared a politer gentleman. It is evident that he de- 
rived his art of pleaſing, not from a ſtudy of the world, 
or practiſing the tricks of little worldlings, but from the 
lovely qualities recommended in the goſpel, and from an 
imitation of the humble Jeſus. They who ſtudy the art 
of pleaſing will probably have recourſe, as uſual, to the 
many volumes written on the ſubject in the French lan- 
guage, or to the poſthumous letters of a frenchified Un- 
glihman; and perhaps they would {mile if an inſtructor 
were to refer them, for the beſt rules that have ever been 
given, to the ſermon on the Mount. 

Itis however certain, that the art of pleaſing, which is 
founded on fincere principles, derived trom religion and 
morality, is as far ſuperior to that baſe art which conſiſts 
only in ſimulation and diſſimulation, as the fine bril- 
hancy of the real diamond excells the luſtre of French 
paſte; or, as the roſeate hue on the check of Hebe, the 


painted viſage of a haggard courtezan. The inſincere 


art of pleaſing reſembles the inferior ſpecies of timber 
in a building, which, in order to pleaſe the eye, requires 
the aſſiſtance of paint; but the art which is founded on 


| kncerity, is more like that which diſplays far greater 
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beauty in the variety and richneſs of its own native veins 
and colour. A ſhort time, or a flight touch, deſtroys 
the ſuperficial beauty of one; while the other acquires 
new graces from the hand of time. 

The rules and doctrines of morolity and 7 tend 
to correct all the malignant qualities of the heart; ſuch 
as envy, malice, pride, and reſentment. In doing this, 
they cut off the very ſource of diſagreeable behavin ur, 
Morality and religion inculcate whatever is juſt, mill, 
moderate, candid, and benevolent, I. doing this, they 
effectually promote a ſyſtem of manners, «hich, without 
any ſiniſter deſign 1 in tae perſon who poiſe {ies tnem, Can- 
not fail of being agreeable. If to theſe ſubttanii:! 
powers of plcaiing are added the lat poliſh of a grace- 
ful deportinent, the navits acquired in good company, 
an acquaintance with men and m: inners, a taite for pe- 
lite arts and polite books, no other requiſites will be 
wanting to perfect the art. A man will be under n9 
neceſſity of hurting his conſcience and his character in 
cultivating, I know not what, of a deceitful and af. 
fected behaviour. He may be at once pleaſing ant re. 
ſpectable; and grow in favour with men, without oi 
fending his God. 

It is one circumitance greatly in favour of that art of 
pleaſing which I recommend, that, even if it ſhould net 
always fucceed in pleaſing thoſe with whom we converl: ; 
it will be ſure to pleaſe our own hearts; it will be ſue 
to ſatisfy our conſcience with a ſenſe of reQitude 
time we are acting under its direction, and to furnih | 
with a tranquil delight, unalloyed by the remembrance 
of treachery and meanneſs, on a retroſpective vic & 
our lives and converſations, 
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No. XCVIII. oN THE GUILT OF INCURRING 
DEBTS, WITHOUT EITHER A PROSPECT OR 
AN INTENTION OF PAYMENT. 


MONG the various devices which young men 
have invented to involve themſelves in dificulties 

we in ruin, none is more 1 than that of in- 
curring debt without any real neceflity, No ſooner 
* from his ſchool, or 

his guard dian and fi rperintengants, than he becomes, in 
his own idea, a man, and not only fo, but a man 1 of 
conſeque ac, vhom it behoves to dreſs and make a 
figure, To accompliſh the pu rpok {2 of making a ficure, 


| ſome expenſive vices are to be affected or practiſed, 


Tt 


ut as the ſtipends of young, men, juſt entering into 
life, are oſually inconſiderable, it is neceffary to .ber- 


rom on the molt diſadvantageous terms, Or to pure hu ſe 
ide various requilites of a pleaſurabie life on credit. 
[The debt ſoon accumulates from {mail beginnings to 
ja great ſum. The young adventurer continues, while 
this credit is good, in the ſame wild carcer; but adieu 

to real pleaſure, to improvement, to honeſt indul ſtry, and 
to a quiet mind. His peace is wounded. A perpetual 
load ſeems to weigh him down; and though his feelings 


nay, by length of time and habit, become too callous 
0 be affected by the miſery of his ſituation, yet he is 
)t to all fincere enjoyment ; and if he does not fall a 
ſictim of deſpair, ſurvives only to gain a precarious ex- 
tence at the gaming table, to deceive the unwary, and 
> elude the reſearches of perſecuting creditors. Even 
he is enabled, by the death of his parents or rich 
lations, to pay the debts which his youthful folly has 
ontracted; yet has he ſuffered long and much, and 
| the beginning of life, the ſeaſon of rational delight 
bd ſolid improvement, in diſtreſs and fears; in a 
ung excuſes and pretences, and in flying from the 
er purſuits of duns and bailiits, 

But 


— 


| 
) 
| 
: 
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But this folly, however pregnant with miſery, is en- 
titled to pity, and may, in ſome degree, admit of thoſe 
uſual palliations, youthful ardour, and want of experi. 
ence, Thouſands, and tens of thouſands, have ruined 


their fortunes and their happineſs by hallily running ind 
debt before the knew the value of money, or the co, 


ſequences of their embarraſſment. We pity their mi- 
{ fortune, but in te urſt part of their progreſs we bs not f 
uſually accuie them of diſhoneſty. FF 

But the habit of incurr ing debt, though in the ear! 
periods of liſe it may originate in thoughtleſineſs, com- 


0 monly leads to a crime moſt atrocious in itſelf, and U 
injurious to ſociety. He who prayed againſt poverty, t 
leſt he ſhould be poor and ſteal, underſtood human na- tl 


ture. Difficulties and diſtreſſes have a natural tendency 
to leſſen the reſtraints of conſcience. The fortress of 
honour, when itormed by that fort of poverty which!“ 
occaſioned by profligacy, and not defended with found 
principles (ſuch as men of the world do not often po- 
ſeſs), has for the moſt part yielded at diſcretion, - He 
then who began with incurring debt merely becauſe he 
was ſtrongly ſtimulated by paſſion or fancy, and was not 
able to pay for their gratification, proceeds, when the 
habit is confirmed, and the firſt ſcruples diſmifled, to 
contract debt wherever unſuſpecting confidence will at- 
ford him an opportunity. 

If he poſſeſſes titles, diſtinction, or any kind of emi- 
nence, he will not find it difficult to gain crcCit, 
Young tradeſmen, deſirous of making connections, are 
eady to run any riſque; and hope that, if it is long 
| before they receive their money, they mall not be with: 
out the great man's patronage ar recommendation, 
But here alſo they are often deceived; for the greu 
| man conſiders all his creditors as his enemies, and ne- 
ver thinks of them but to contrive methods to avoid 
and deceive them, If he happens to receive any ones, 
he takes care to expend it among ſtrangers, who h 
no other demand upon him but for the commosi it 
| which he pays for at the time of purchaſe. The wor! 
is wide; and when one ſet of credulous tradeſmen are 
wearied with expectation and diſappointment, the gr2i 
man migrates to another part of the town or count?» 
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and condeſcends to honour ſome ambitious, but unfor— 
tunate, mortal with the honour of dealing with him. 


Thus the great man goes on during the greater part of 


his lite, and when the creditors are importunate, and 
the horrors of a gaol impend, he collects his property 
and withdraws from the kingdom, or living in diſguiſe, 
enjoys his luxuries, and laughs at his deluded tradeſ- 
men. Indeed, as moſt ill qua ities go together, his 
pride is ſo great, that he ſcarcely vouchtates to bellow 
upon them a moment's ; conſideration. 

But while the builder, the draper, the taylor, the 
butcher, the baker, and the chandler, remain unpaid, 
the jockey and the horſedealer, the miſtreſs and the bro- 
ther gameſter, receive ready money with oſtentatious 
profuſion. Sharpers and proſtitutes, with all the quali- 
ties of thievery, riot in th oſe riches which ought to 
be paid to honeſt men, who, with their families, are 
reduced to a ſtate of ſtarving, by feeding, cloathing, 
and accommodating ſome hardened profligate, and ex- 
travagant debauchee. Who but muſt feel indignation 
when he ſees a man in high life, as it is called, eatin 
a joint of meat of ſome poor tradeſman, whole children 
are at the ſame moment begging of their parent a mor- 
(el of bread ?* Who ſees, without lifting up his hands, 
my Lord, or ſir John, ſitting joyous at the head of a 
plentiful table, ſupplied, 7 atis, with every article, by 
the father of thoſe children ? 


Indeed, the pride and vanity of ſome perſons, who 


value themſelves on their birth, or their faihionable 
mode of life, induce them to look upon themielves as 
a ſuperior order of beings, and to preſume that they 
have a right to be ſtill ſupported by their tradeſmen in 


profuſion | and elegance, even after they are reduced 
in their circumſtances either by misfortune or miſcon— 


cuct. If an honeſt man makes his demand, he is im- 
rertinent; his inſolence is not to be borne; he is 
ſculmiſſed; 1, 
7.0 longer ſupply the commodities in which he deals. 


but not till he evidently ſhews that he will 


On his diſmiſſion, ſome exception is taken to his ac- 
count; a diſpute enſues, and that diſpute furniſhes the 
bne centleman or fine lady with a pretence for not 
Faying the bill. In the mean time card parties, 


53 1 


viſitings, and all faſhionable pleaſures proceed as auß 

—for who would be ſo vuloar as to attend the-1mpe! 

tinence cf the ſcum of the earth, or ſuffer one faili gn. 

able pleafure to be ſet aide by the clamorous impor— 

| tunity of a mean mechanic; though his meanneſs ariſes 

| from his having ſpent his ſubſtance in ſepplyine the? 

perſon who deipiles 5 him, with the inſtruments of lux- | 

ury, or the nec eſſaries of life? F 
The profiigacy, the vanity, the unceaſing purſuit of WF : 

pleaſure, and the Pali for external appearance, wi.) 

characteriſe the prefent age, are neceſlarily produstus 


| of expence; expences occahon dil trals, and dien, 
ö where Princip les are dencient, di honey. No v 


then, that in no age have ſharper: ; e 8, An ja⸗ 
folvent contractors of de bt, ſo much aboun ded: nere 
is hardly any mode of public life, eſpecially in the he- 
tropolis, in which you can be engaged, without hav | 
your property expoſed to the dep! redations of vill, 
who have made cheating a profeſſion, and reduced de 
art of robbery to a ſyſtem. 

Many of the perſons who live on the ſubſtance f 
others, by borrowing, purchaſing, or employing with. 
out intending, and without being able to pay, make 2 
ſplendid figure, and paſs for gentlemen and men of hos 
nour. But however they may felicitate themſeves on 
their ſucceſs, and in the gratification of their pride and 

vanity, I ſhall not heſitate to pronounce them more cr! 

3 and deteſtable than highwaymen and houte rb ak- 
rs, becauſe, to the crime of actual theft, they add 2 
mod ungenerous breach of conſidence. 
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| LIFE, STYLE, GENIUS, AND WRITINGS OF I En: 
PETRARCH. fra 

gent 

225 rea 
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NE of tlie firſt and brighteſt luminaries which 55. 

# peared in the literary horizon, after a long ata de 

diſmal night, was the illuſtrious Franceſco Petrarch. le Waic 
was born at Arez.o as he informs us himfelf, then; 
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- Voſſius denies it. He becarc een of Parma, 

and canon of the cathedral church of Pacua, and might 

. have arrwed at the higheſt preſerments w wh; ch the popes 

„can befov, if he had wor diſdained ſome diſhoneſt and 
7 humiliating compliagces. 

D i'o form an adequate idea of the merit of the writers 

„% WW who arrived at excellence it the Cawn cf literatu; e, it is 

5 | nocel: arv © co (enud ler, teh „kttenttion, thoie pee uar cir— 

cum!tances wh C1 rendeiec even a mediocrity of len ning 

? a difficult attainment. Book, were {car ©, jv GICIOUS in- 

\ W fir tors ill more uncommon, and the POWETL ul inſtiga- 

tion of cotemporary monels in a great meaſure deticient. 

Pelrarch's claim to entire origin; ty b 1O!t however uni- 

Ny verſally allowed. IIe A2 * tainly Imitated Cino de Pill OJ: 13 
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18 141. 
Daate, indeed, preceded Petrarch, but 1 do not fand that 
he made Dante his model. With real diſacuftles and 
impediments, and with few circumiiances toes eite a {piric 
of enterprize, -ſuficiently ardent an; [ 1 perſever ing to ſur- 
mount che very formidable obſtacles, it is really wonder. 
fal hat any indiviiual could aſcend, by his GW: ci:cIts, 
the eminent heights of iuperior excellence. 

Such, however, was the native force oft Petrarch's ge- 
nius, that in the middle of an unenlightened age he 
became celebrated throughout the civuized nations of 
Europe as an orator „Phi! 0 j her, and pe ets 

His Poe tical fame is, indee $Y the mot ant: nonited, 
Formed with the neil ten; bility of foul, he had tue pCCU- 
Har felicity ef being born in a country whole ! lar guage is 
the language of love. The ardcur, the conſtane „, and the 
emantie nature of his paſſion, rendered him univerſally 
Popular in an amoruus and romantic age. In our 6wn 


— {OD {ne became the p em ot one of our earlieſt poets, 
Flen ry Howard earl of Surrc *. And, amidſt all the diſ— 

* 21 13 
[11s zaräntages of a Northern and 55 uc language, the 


3 Of aaliſh poet has celebrated his lovely Geraldine, in 

iralns nich are faid, by ſome, to diſplay more of the 
3 tenderneſs of nature, than thoſe in which the 

at Italian tung his Laura. | 
ah 4. la the for nets ot Surrey,” * ſays Mr. Warton, ©* we 
ad re T to find nothing of the metaphyſical caſt 
h. Hi Which marks the Italian poets, his ſoppoſed maſters, 
thabeh elpecially 
180 : 1 


—— 


—— — 
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ſpecially Petrarch. Surrey's ſentiments are for the mo{ 0 
art nai ral and unaffected, ariſing from his own feel. | 
ings, and dictated by the preſent circumſtances, His t 
poetry is alike unembarraſſed by learned alluſions or ela- r 
borate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, it is Pe. l 


trach's better manner, when he deſcends from his Platonic ſt 
obiractions, his refinements of paſſion, his exaggerate] n 
compliments, and his play upon oppoſite ſentiments, into te 
4 track of tenderneſs, ſimplicity and nature. Petrarch ls 
would have been a better poet had he been a worſe ſcholar, b. 
Yet, upon the whole, I ſhould as ſoon think of preferring th 
Surrey to Petrarch, as of peferring a Gothic country de 
church to a G recian temple, m 

It is certainly true, that ſeveral of the poets who have m 
devoted themſelves to the deſcription of the tender paſ. an 
ſion, have ſhew that they really did not always feel it in th. 
its greateſt ſtrength and purity while they wrote. The ex 
love which natute inſpires does not dictate autitheſis, tee 
point, conceit, and witticiſm. But Ovid, the poet of ba. 
Love, abounds with theſe even in his moſt impaſſioncd wit 
verſe, Cowley's miſtreſs is by no means replete with WF | 
the language of paſſion, I know not that even the une 
gentle Waller expreſſes the ſentiments which a tender tit! 
and ardent lover feels and utters. Hammond has writ exe 


ten like one who was but little ſmitten with the tender nan 
aſſi P rch alſo, has of Idreſſed hi ries call 

paſſion. etrarch alſo, has often addreſſed his verſes to 2 

the underſtanding, , when they ſhould have been directed hay 


D 3 

to the feelings; has endeavoured to pleaſe the 1 imagina. In 
} 

tion with an oppoſition of images, when all his l. lang 


ſhould have been exerted in cauſing the nerves to vi- eim 
biate at the touch of ſympathy. The mind of the nan 
reader is diſappointed, when, inſtead of the ſimple ev ee 
preſlions of nature he finds the ſubtilty of art; nor doe: {part 
he allow ingenuity on the ſubject of love to be a com- h 
penſation for pathos, mag 

It has been ſaid his diction is obſcure. The want 
of perſpicuity ariſes chiefy from his having e 


ed a great many terms in the provincial lan guage, ardt 
which, ünce his time, has ceaſed to be colloquial in 1 
Wend 


Italy, though it has been preſerved by the ports 46 
imitation ot*their maſter. The admiſſion of antiq uit 
ed expteſſions is allowed by the beſt judges to be t 
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exquiſite mode of adding a dignity to compoſition. It 
has been preſcribed by the belt critics, and practiſed by 
the beſt writers. And, with reſp<& to the obſcurity it 
may occaſion, the fault 1s in the reader, Poetry has a 
language of its own. For the ſake of elevation it is con- 
trained to ſeek a dition remote from converſation or ſa— 
miliar proſe, He who reads and criticiſes poetry, ought 
to be acquainted with its peculiar and idiomatic language, 
Homer, Virgil, Milton, wrote in a diction which will not 
be underſtood by him who has been ſolely converſant in 
the proſaic writings of their ſeveral languages. This, in- 
deed, may be juſtly ſaid, that the dignity of the epopœa 
may require this method of contracting a venerable air, 
much more than the humbler trains of the plaintive in- 
amorato. If any part of Petrarch's obſcurity ariſes from 
the confuſion of his ideas, or his perplexed method of 
expreſſing them, no veneration for his name mul pro- 
tet him from cenſure. Indeed ſeveral very able critics 
have complained, that they could not underſtand him 
without an interpreter. 

znough of his meaning and of his beauties has been 
underſtood by his own countrymen, to give him the 
title of the Father of the Tuſcan poetry. 'The claſſical 
excellence of his language has contributed to give a 
name to the century in which he lived; for the Tcaliens 
call it the good age of their language, and attribute the 
happy effect in a great meaſure to Petrarch. Sweet, 
indeed, are the greater part of his ſonnets, ſweet tlivir 
language, and ſweet their ſentiments. Though criti— 
eiſm may point our quaintneſſes and unnatural conceits, 
may cenſure one part as metaphylſica!, and another as 
affected, yet the ſenſible reader will not judge by 
parts, but by the whole effect of an entire piece; and 


bt his feelings have been often finely touched, and his 


anagination delighted, he will give himſelf up to the 
magic of the poct, and joining in the general applauſe, 
Jeave the cold critic to whiiper his detraction diſre— 
Parded, 

The love-verſes of many writers cannot be recom- 
mended without danger. But the ſort of love which 
Tetrarch felt, ſuppoſing the object a proper one, refines 
ad ennobles humanity. It is a ſpecies of paſſion which 


Vas 
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was never felt in the ſlighteſt degree by the modern de. 
bauchee, It partakes ſomething of the nature of rel 
devotion, and while it elevates human nature in 1 1 i 
contributes ſomething to its real exaltation. Chat 

was the virtue of the age in which romantic love p. 

vailed, and one virtue is Allied to all. The age was 135 
tuous, in compariſon with thoſe times in which love i; 
degraded to its loweſt ſpecies, and even the Philoſo. 
phers endeavour to reduce man to the humiliating con- | 


f dition of a mere animal. 1 
| But Petrarch is not to be conſidered only as an Italia 
£ poet, Ile wrote Latin poetry with great reputation; . 
| and, indeed, during his life, ſeems to have acquire! g 
ih more honour from that t, thin from his vernacular pro. T3 
| duction It was for his Africa that he was crowned ! K. 
with * rel in the ca- mital of Rome. I'his work was 2 i 
| kind of heroic poem in honour of Scipio Africanus, wi 
| whoſe name, favs ke, I know not how, was dear to me pl: 
| from the earliſt age. bli 
| His Africa is acknowledged to be an imperfect. wort, love 
| It had not the laſt hand of its great anther. Put it {po 
| abounds with hiſtorical matter, a ind with the üctiors of fee; 
poetry. The hand of a matter is viſible. The pe eric i Um. 
lire ſometimes burns with genuine heat and light. Yet, teelj 
| upon the whole, it is a work more conſpicuous for WE of th 
| 8 than judgment, and wants that poliſh wiica and 
a better age would certainly have beſtowed. Hed Ht 
| Poirarch written, nothing but Latin poetry „ he ou In it; 
| have poilefled but a ſubordiuate place 1n the temple arch 
| fame. ellen 
| 'Vhe profe works of Petrarch are voluminous, He, Poet“, 


indeed, is honoured with the name of the reftorer of 
tie Latin language. Great was his merit in recalling WW pla 
a language Which had almoſt ſunk into oblivion ; vet. 

think; it had been fortunate for the reputation of be-. Nr it ; 
trarch if he had written all his works in his native * 
guage, which he poſeſſed in perfection, and which he pur 
arrived, under the m. nagement of him and his cotem-: ter te 
porary, at the ſtandard of clafſic elegance T house 0 I bel: 
writes with ſpirit, and abounds with ſtriking and 10! ch wy, 


„ * 
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ſentiments, and diſplays no ee e ire 
learning, yet he cannot be called a good Latin write” 
8 : His 


"we 
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lis ſlyle is harſh and uncouth ; his ſentences rugged and 
unpoliſhed, There is a lingularity of manner which ſets 
him at a remote diſtance from the claſſics, and Proves 
that he inſpected their works rather for their matter than 
their mode of treating it. There is, however, a native 
force and vivacity, which would have conſtituted dil. 
tinguiſhed excellence, if the writer had condeſcended to 
| have become an imitator of the antients. An affecta— 
; tion of originality has often ſpoiled an ingenious work, 
by rendering it quaint and diſguſtful. The greatett 
5 beauty of his proſaic writings, and a very valuable ex- 
ellence it muſt be eſteemed, is the great and ſerious re— 
2 gard which he pays to piety and morality, and that 
Py ipirit of philoſophy, which, though of a melancholy 
1 Kind, is juſt and ſolid, 
i A reader is doubly pleaſed when he can turn from the 
i: $ works of a diflinguiſhed writer, to his life, with equal com- 
* placency. In the life of Petrarch we find a noble and ſu— 
blime ſpirit, which induced him to prefer his mule, his 
\ WW love, and his independence, to the favour of a papal de- 
ten pot. It is, indeed, the glorious privilege of genius to 
of ſeek and to find its happineſs from its own reſources. 
Ie mboldened by the conſciouſneſs of its own ſtrength, and 
feeling an indignation at many of the changes and chances 
of this world, it is apt to ſpurn at worthleſs grandeur, 
and to deſpiſe thoſe whom the multitude adores. 
Human nature mult always have an object ſuſpended 
in its view. The lovely Laura was the object of Pe 
trarch, The paſſon was romantic; the idea of her ex- 


cellence imaginary ; but it had a happy influence on the 
poet's mind. It called forth whe latent fire of his 
It exerciſed his fine fancy; and though the poet pours 
\\\:ne is plaintive verſe in ſtrains which affect our ſympathy, 


vcr, [Ec ve are by no mcans to coniider him as unhappy. 
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No. C. oN THE FOLLY AND WICKEDNES | 
OF WAR. 


v.. 


* 


HE calamities attendant on a ſtate of war, ſeem 
to have prevented the mind of man from viewing 


{ 

It 1n the light of an abſurdity, and an object of ridicule { 
as well as pity. But if we could ſuppoſe a ſuperior { 
Being capable of beholding us, miſerable mortals, with- a 
out compaſſion, there 1s, I think, very little doubt but 9 
the variety of military manceuvres and formalities, the { 
pride, pomp, and circumſtance of war, and all the in. Jt 
at 


genious contrivances for the glorious purpoſes of mutual 
deſtruction, which ſeem to conſtitute the buſineſs of many 


whole kingdoms, would furniſh him with an entertain- th 
ment like that which is received by us from the exhibt- Mm: 
tion of a farce or a puppet-ſhow. But, notwithſtanding 
the ridiculouſneſs of all theie ſolemnities, we, alas! are att 
doomed to feel that they are no farce, but the conco— ſho 
mitant circumſtances of a moſt woful tragedy. oft. 
The cauſes of war are for the moſt part ſuch as mul Wet 
diſgrace an animal pretending to rationality. Tuo he 


poor mortals, elevated with the diſtinction of a golden 5 
ve 


bauble on their heads, called a crown, take offen ce at 1, 

each other, without any reaſon, or with the very bad in a 

one of wiſhing for an opportunity of aggrandizing _ 
2 1. un 
Tue 


themſelves by making recyprocal depredations. 
creatures of the court. and the leading men of i"! =. 
nation, who are uſuall under the ;nfluence of the court, 9 8 

e 


reſolve (for it is their intereſt) to ſupport their 0 reid, 
maſter, and are ne er at a lots to invent ſonie colou- Den. 
able pretence for enga ging the nation in the horrors df befor, 
war. "Faxes of the moſt burthenſome kind are levicd, Nad c. 
ſoldiers are collected, ſo as to leave a paucity of hal. Fred, 
bandmen, reviews and encampments ſucceed, and at lat % tai 
teen or twenty thouſand men meet on a plain, an! athers 
coolly thed each other's Þ) ood, without the im: eſt per-. fri 
ſonal auimolity, er the inadow of a provocation. I at e 
Kings amp! 
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kings, in the mean time, and the grandees, who have 
employed theſe poor innocent victims to ſhoot bullets at 
each others heads, remain quietly at home, and amuſe 
themſelves, in the intervals of balls, hunting ſchemes 
and pleaſures of every ſpecies ; with reading at the 
fire-hde, and over a cup of chocolate, the diſpatches 
from the army, and the news in the Extraordinary 
Gazette. Old Horace very truly obſerves, that what- 


: ever mad frolicks enter into the heads of kings, it is 
- the common people, that is, the honeſt artizan, and 
- the induſtrious tribes 1n the midd'e ranks, unoffended 
E and ngfending, who chiefly ſuffer in the evil. conle- 
. quences, If the king of Pruſſia were not at the head of 
* ſome of the beſt troops in the univerſe, he would be 


judged more worthy of being tried, caſt and condemned 
iat the Old Bailey, than any ſhedder of blood who ever 
8 died by a halter. But he is a king; but he is a hero; — 


ny 
5 thoſe names faſcinate us, and we enrol the butcher of 
bi mankind among their benefactors. 
Fus When one conſiders the dreadful circumſtances that 
* attend even victories, one cannot help being a little 
„ KF ſhocked at the exultation which they occaſion, I have 
nco- 7 ' 

often thought it would be a laughable ſcene, if there 
mat were not a little too much of the melancholy in it, 


ae hen 2 circle of eager politicians have met to congra- 
1%n ! wulate each other on a piece of good news juſt arrived. 
cen Every eye ſparkies with delight; every voice is raiſed 
i 1» announcing the happy event. And what is the 
'. -.» W_caule of all this joy? and for what are our windows 
Tie Mominated, bonfires kindied, bells rung, and feaſts 
F (he celebrated? We have had a ſucceſsful engagement. 
We have left a thouſand of the enemy dead on the 

b. feld of battle, and only nine hundred of our country- 
outen. Charming news! it was a glorious battle? But 
wm before you give a looſe to your raptures, pauſe a while ; 
Jad conſider, that to every one of theſe nineteen hun- 
red, life was no leſs ſweet than it is to you; that to 
Jie far greater part of them there probahly were wives, 
Withers, mothers, ſons, daughters, ſiſters, brothers, 
Ind friends, all of whom are at this moment bewailing 


Pat event which occaſions your foolilh and brutal 
wumph, 


E 2 The 
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The whole time of a war ovght to be a time of ge- 
neral mourning, a mourning in the heart, a mournins 
much more ſincere than on the death of one of thote 
princes whoſe accurſed ambition is often the ſole cauſe cf 
war. Indecd, that a whole peopic ſhould tamely ſub- 
mit to the evils of war, becauſe it is the will of a few 
vain, fſc!fih, ignorant, though exalted, individuals, is a 
phaznomenc n almoſt unaccountable. But t they are led 
away by falſe glory, by their pail ONS, by their vices, 
They _ not; and, indeed, if they did reflect, and 
oppoſe, hat would 5 the oppoſition of unarmed 
myriads to the mandate of a government ſupported by 
a ſtanding army ? Many of the E .uropean nations are en- 
tirely military; war is their trade; and when they have 
no employment at home, or near it, they bluſh not to 
let themſelves out to ſhed any blood, in any cauſe of 
the belt paymaſter. Ye beaſts of the foreſt, no longer 
allow that man 1s your ſuperior, while there is found on 
the face of the earth ſuch degeneracy ! 
Morality and religion forbid war in its motives, con- 
duct, and conſequences; but to many rulers and po— 
tentates morality and religion appear as the inventions 
of politicians to facilitate ſubordination. The princi- 
pal objects of crowned heads, and their minic ns, are 
the extenſion of empire, the augmentation of a reve; 
or the annihilation of their ſudjects liberty, TI ag re- 
ſtraints in the purſuit of theſe objects are not thoi- 0 
morality and religion; but ſolely reaſons of ſtate; an! 
Political caution. Plaufible e are uſed, but Abe 


( 
{ 
C 
G 


ples. 8 a war is eee. dearable in an in! er 
ed view, a ſpecious pretext never rev remained unf 
Morality is as little contidered in the beatanine 17, 
in the proſecution of war. The moit ſolemn treatic 
and engagements are violated by the governing pas 


of the nation, with no more ſcruple than oaths 21! WF Th. 
bonds are broken by a cheat and a villain in the wa leud 
of private life. Does the difference of rank and fitu av E bour 
make any difference in 5 atrocity of crimes: h nen 
any, it renders a thouſand times more criminal - tht yon d 
that of a thief, the villany of them, who, by vio. are {; 
every facred obligation between nation and nation L emu! 


gint 
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| 
dive riſe to miſeries and miſchiefs moſt drzadful in their 
E nature; and to which no human power can ſay, thus 
far ſhall ye proceed and no farther. Are not the natural 
and moral evils of life ſufficient, but 
rendered more acute, more numerous, and more ems 
i hoes by artificial means ? My he: irt bleeds over thote 
| mplicated ſcenes of wor, for which no epithet can 


they mul 64 


| 581 found ſuffcic yy ( zenipe ive. Language fails in la- 
| bouring to expreſs the horrors. of war amid private fa- 
4 milics, who are io untortunate as to be hruated on the 
4 + leat o t it. 
1 War, however, it will be ſuid, has always been per- 
miticd by Providence. This 15, iudeel, tru-; but 1 
_ has been only perninted as a ſccurgee. Let a pirit and 
to activity be exerted in! regulating me morais of a nation, 
of equal to that with which w 255 and all its «pparatus, are 
or attended to, and mankind will no longer be ſcourged, 
90 neither will it be neceſſary to evacuate an empire of its 
members, for none Will be ſu perla, us, Let , a8 
on cording to the advice of a pious Divine ct the preſent 
po- age, hink leſs of our flcets and armies, and more of 
ons dur faith and practice. While we are warriors, with all 
aci- * our pretenſions to e me we are ſavages. 
are 2 TOS) 1 5 
ve, ll — — — g —— 
oh = 
io No. CI. oN THE EFFECTS OF INTEMPERATE 
And STUDY ON THE HEALTH, AND ON THE 
UNE? DUTY OF PAYING REGARD TO THE PRE=- 
bee, SERVATION OF HEALTH, 
duns. . — — — — 
19, * 
atis HERE is in general but little danger leſt good 
- pu WW 1 qualities and habits ſhould be carried to excels. 
ane moralift may, for the molt part, recommend every 
walk leudable and uſcful practice, without . any. 
ation boundaries to proficiency, The probability is, that 


: men will top on this ſide, and ! 30 that the 1 will 280 be- 
yond the line of duty. But yet it 45 Cert: Un, thatet 
are ſome 1 ingenuous tpirit; „Who, actugted 


% 


he! — 


by a generous 
emulation, "advance in the purſuit of a favortite ex- 


2 
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cellence with ſo immoderate an ardour, and aſſiduity of 
application, as at once fruſtrates their purpoſe, and in. 
jures their abilities. 

As I have then, en many occaſions, recommended a 
cloſe attention to ſtudy, 1 think myſelf obliged, by 
motives cf humanity, to ſug geit a few cautions which 

may prevent the evils of an intemperate application, 
1 ſtould, indced, greatly lament, that any thing! have 
advanced in recommending to youth the cultivation of 
the mind, {ſhould lead them to neglect or injure that 
body on which the vigour of the mind greatly depends, 
and which, if it is diſordered, often renders all other 
means of happineſs and improvement ineffectual, 

Jam, indged, the more inclined to enter on tht: 
fubjedt, as J have ſeen very melancholy inſtances of 
nervous difeales entirely occaſioned by intemperance in 
ſtudy, and its neceſſary concomitant, want of air and 
exerciſe, It 1s one circumſtance peculiarly unhappy in 
theſe moſt unhappy of all diſeaſes, that they ſeldom ud. 
mit of cure, and therefore great and early vigilance 
ſnouſd be exerted in their prevention. 

A great ſtudent ought to be particularly attentive in 
the regulation cf his diet. We learn from the writings 


of phyſicians, that the labour of the brain draws of 


thoſe ſpirits which are neceſſary to promote digeſtion. 
The leaſt and the lighteſt food under which we c:n 
poſſibly be eaſy, according to the advice of ihe 
celebrated Cheney, is particularly proper for ti 
ſtudent. Such a diet will not only render the ſp :ts 
ch:erful, and invigorate all the faculties of the mind, 
but enable us to enjoy health with but a ſmall ſhare ei 
exerciſe, 

Exerciſe, however, is to be taken on every opportu- 
nity. But a ſolitary walk or ride, merely for the ſake 
of exerciſe, and with no other object to ſtimulate ou! 
progreſs, as it is of all amuſements the dulleſt, ſo it i 
found rather hurtful than advantageous. The mind 
ſti!] meditates in ſolitude, and the body at the ſame 
time labours; ſo that both-are exhauſted at once, and 
the ſtudent returns to his cloſet fatigued, dejected, and 
diſappointed. Some little amuſcment mutt theretor 
be contrived, or ſome bulineſs engaged in, which mi 

| opera 


* i os * 
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operate as a loadſtone in attradting us, without being 
| ſenſible of our own efforts, from our libraries, up the 
* mountain, and along the foreſt, where health, with all 


4 | her thouſand joys, delights to fix her abode, A few 
y * cheerful companions in our walks will render them 
n WW abundantly more healthful ; for, according to the aa— 
my tient adage, they will ſerve inſtead of a carriage, or, in 
e other words, prevent the ſenſation of fatigue. 

of i Dejection of ſpirits is a certain conſequence of intem— 
at perate ſtudy ; but dejection of ſpirits, long continued, 
e, cannot conſiſt with health. After a morning ſpent in a 
cr i cloſer application than common, 1t will often be right 


to devote the reſt of the day to good company, and 


his innocent pleaſures, Mufic is one of thoſe pleaſures, 
of WW and the moſt delightful ſoother of the wearied mind. 
in The heart dances at the ſound of the lyre; freſh ſpirits 
and animate the veins; the clouds of dejection are diſſipated, 
in and the ſoul ſhines out once more like the ſun after a 
ad. mitt, in the blue expanſe of æther. | 


Nocturnal ſtudies, too long and too cloſely continued, 
ſeldom fail to injure the eyes, and together with them, 
the whole nervous ſyſtem. They who are impelled by 
neceſſity to work by night and by day, muſt indeed ſub- 
mit with patience to their deſtiny; but that he who is 
maſter of his time, ſhould chain himſelf down to a more 
exhauſting toil than the labonr of the galley- ſlave, is a 
ſpecies of folly approaching to inſanity. And, indeed, 
I know of nothing more lisxely to protuce madneſs than 
Intemperate ſtudy, with want of excrciſe, want of air, 
and want of ſleep. It will, after all, he but a poor com- 
fort, to have gone through a whole library, and to have 
8 lot our eyes and our ſenſes in the courle of the lavo- 
portu- tions progres. 

e fake . lnery man of ſenſe will make uſe of all the knowa 


te our methods of ſecuring his health, were it merely oa 
o it i ſelüch motives, and for the ſake of preſerving his 
mind faculties and prolonging his life. But, omitting all 
ſame ſell: regards, I cannot help thinking, that an artention 
„ and to the preſervation of health is an important: duty, 


I do net recollect that it has often been recom nendsd 
as a duty. But ſince our health is greatly in our own 
| power; ſince we all enter into the world to engage in 


E 4 many 


do r No. tc! 


many ative and neceſſary employments, and ſince the 
want of health will render us incapable of them, I c: 

t help thinking, that the care of our health may be 
geshen among the duties of indiſpenſable obligation 
A found conſtitution of body is a bleſſing of heaven ; 
and not to beſtow the utmoſt vigilance in preſerving a 
pearl of 1 ineftimable a price, is a contempt of the 


pitt, an int alt on the Giver, and a ſpecies of impicus 
To tit 414 le. 
| I; i commonly ſaid, that he who wants the ad! vice 


phy ſicians in the re Fe Be of his uſual diet, after | 
aye Of thirty, wants alſo underflanding ; a defect WR 
no phyßcian can ſupply, It is in. decd ertain, that, 
at tlie age of thirty, a ſuſlicient degree of experience 
| hij Or difagreeable to the co. 
ation ma; have bern collected. But, alas! few of v; 
ning to do all that we are able; few of vs are 
o attertive, in the firſt portion of life, to the anima! 
( 7 W as to remark with accuracy the cauſes uf 


toe Light indiſpoſitions which are occaſioned by ac. 
cilentel exceſs in the Fer and thoughtleſs hours 0: 
convivial enjoyment. e ſubmit to them, howevc 


they may undermine 2 conſtitution, from friendly ard 
bene rolent motives. We are apt to think, that i 
would be too ſelfiſſi to refuſe to A eee of the crjo! 
ments of others merely to Pp: ſerve our own health. The 
midnight aſſembly : ind the luxurious banquet are often 
leis ſour ht ſor their own ſakes, than from god 
end a ſocial diſpoſition, But, perhaps, if we cont: !ered 
that we are not taking care of ourſelves merely on oz: 
own account, but for others, for our parents and cer 
chikaten: for our friends and for the public, we ſhould 
not deem a ſcrupulous regard to health, though it m4) 
lead us to avoid the feaſt and the revel, either un 
rous or unſocial. It would appear in the light of 4 a ren 
ſerious duty, derived from an obedience to the vill c: 
heaven, and from the regard we owe to our neighbom; 
and we ſhould be obliged to confeſs, that the nomine 
pleaſures of exceſs ought always to give place to rc 
duty, 

A ſcrupulous regard to hes.!th is, indeed, a 
incumbent on all ; but, perhaps, more part.c 


1 
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to he attended to by the learned and ingenious, us they 
are of all the moſt ſubject to indiſpoſition, A delicate 
frame 15 very often aſſoclated with a ſtrong intelleR ; 

| a life of ſtudy, thodgh a life of labour, is not 
adapred, like th:t of the manual labourer, to give 
clatticity to the nerves, or vigour to the animal functio ns. 
But exceſſive eati ng, added to exceſſive udy, mo ſt wear 
the mac hin2 much more than the ſubſtance of which it 
is conflituted can long endure. If it is not ſoon broken 
in pieces, its wheels will be clog ged, its ſprings broken, 
and the whole rendered uſeleſe nd butken one It 13 
recorded of Mr. Pope, that he was an im moderate enter, 
that he kept a filver ſaucepan to dreſs daintics for him— 
ſelf in the intervals of his meals, and that he died of 
ſaucepan of lampreys. 

Whatever part of the ſyſtem of human affairs we era. 
mine, one truth : appears to pervade the whole com; 
cated mals, which is, that there can be neither wit N 
nor h: appineſs, nor even enz2yment of the ſubordi:; 

kinds, independently of moderation. In the moſt 10 


1 


Ta 


tned and elevated part of our conduct and purſuits, 


the ſame tr uth is no leſe vilible, than in the lower occu 
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are no ſooner agitated in converſation, than they affe? 
the mind with the livelieſt impreſſions. And it is one 
circumſtance which, in a peculiar manner, recommend; 
the mode of improvement by mutual diſcourſe, that the 
ſocial affections are no leſs powerfully exerted and 
exerciſed, than the powers of reaſon. By the diſplay of 
both, the heart and the underſtanding are at once 
improved. 

Such would be the deſcription of him who ſhould de- 
rive his ideas on the ſubje& from a choſen few, or from 
his books. But let him conſider converſation as it really 
appears in the living world, independently of theoreti— 
cal and ſpeculative refinement, and I fear, that, inſtead 
of finding it always attended with improvement, it will 
often appear to him a fertile ſource of corruption and 
degeneracy, 

A young man who has juſt left his ſchool, full of the 
ideas which the poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians of 
antiquity ſupply, will probably bid adieu to them all 
at the ſame time that he takes leave of his maſter; unle!;, 
indeed, his own choice ſhould lead him to cultivate an 
acquaintance with them in private. Suppoſe him to 
Paſs from the ſchool to an univerſity, There, if he has 
ſpirit, he will of courſe ſeck the company, and imitate 
the manners, of thoſe who poſieſs a like ſpirit, and who 
are alſo celebrated as men of faſnion. The converſation 
will therefore turn upon the ſubject of horſes, dogs, drink: 
ing, dreſſing, debauchery, of cajoling the old gentleman 
at home out of his money to be ſpent in theſe laudable 
purpoſes, or of running in debt with credulous and un- 
fortunate tradeſmen. Such will be the ſublime contem- 
plations, and the philoſophical topics of diſconrſe in the 
famed academic groves on the banks of the Cam and 
the Iſis, and in the ſchools of ſcience and thevioss, 
Even doctors, profeſfors, tutors, and lecturers, induſtii. 
ouſly avoid all topics econnefted with the ſpecies of 
learning and ſcience which they profeſs, and mcit 
agreeably condeſcend to expatiate, in the common and 
combination room, on dogs, horſes, and all the fe— 
fined amuſements of Granta and Rhedycina, Not 
but that there are a few who take a pleaſure in con- 
verizag on letters; but they are ſolitary mortals, and 

themſelbes 
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themſelves are ſtigmatized, in the cant language of the 
place, with the name of Luizzes, and their converſa- 
tion, with that of an inlufterable Bore. 

f our ingenious youth ſhould be tranſplanted from 
the nurſery of a ſchool into the army, he will find the 
converſation, in a!molt every reſpect, ſimilar to that of 
the univerſity, There will, indeed, be this difſcrence, 
that as letters are not the particular buſineſs of a milt- 
tary life, they will ſometimes be the topic of converſa— 
tion among military men; whereas, in the univerſity, 
they are entirely laid aſide, leſt they ſhould ſubject the 
academic to the imputation of pedantry; an imputation 
deemed infinitely more diſgraceful], than that of gentcel 
ignorance and faſhionable debauchery. 

Should he be introduced into the ſociety of nobles 
and legiflators, he will ſill find dogs and horſes, with 
all their concomitant {ports and amuſements, the fa- 
vourite topics of diſcourſe. Literature would be voted 
dulneſs; morality, preaching ; philoſophy, nonſenſe ; 
and religion, hypocriivy. His Plato and his Tully will 
avail him little at the Cockpit, at a horſe- race, at a 
gaming-table, in the ſtud, and the dog-kennel. Such 
places are the uſual reſorts of the ſpirited and faſhion- 
able part of very great men; of thoſe, whom the young, 
allured by the brilliancy of their career, would be molt 
likely to follow. 

Let him proceed in his enquiry after this refined and 
elegant converſation, and frequent, according to the 
vival intercourſe of neighbourhood, the houſes of the 
rich, the reſpectable, and faſhionable, in private life, 
They ſhall be perſons of ſenſe and virtue, and yet no- 
thing ſhall paſs in their converſation from which any 
of the boaſted advantages of it ſhall be perceived. For 
waat, jadeed, are the methods of paſüng time, among 
perſons of the beſt repute and gentceleſt condition, 
Khile they think it indiſpenſably neceſſary to move in 
the vortex of faſhion ? Nothing grave, nothing abſtruſe, 
nothing ſpeculative; no moral maxim or critical re- 
mark, would be admitted in a polite circle of pclite 
V'itors, There is evidently an uncafineſs, a ſilence, an 
askwardneſs, a vacuity, till cards are introduced. It 
15 net a harth delineation of moderna manners to alert, 
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that in general, and even among thoſe who certainly | 1 


have 2 right to eſteem, there appears to be no taſte ſor 
any thing that deſerves the name of rehned 2nd get 1 


ous converſation, The time of = vifit is for the 
part ſpent in repeating the doub ofa) news of the d 


* 


in mere chat without conſequence or connection; js 
eating, drinking, and crowning the whole with hid 
and quadrille. All this may be very in noce nt anch 
pleaſant as a relaxation; and the only point I maintain 
13, that the ſpecies of converſacion from which 1nprove- 
ment is to be derived, is not often found in the preſent nt 
ſyſtem of viſiting and ate ig, 

I know not whether our youth, were he to ſcek the 
ſociety of men in the prot: 55 would be cert: in 41 
finding that fort of converſic, from which, philotophe 
inform us, ſo much moral and intellectual improvement 
3s received. It is, I think, remarked by ſome one «|: 
went into the company of the clergy at one of thi: 
feails, in hopes of finding among them, that elegance 
and philoſophical ſpirit of converſe which he had 
vain ſought among others, that nothing was talked ot 
Wit h any apparent animation, but the flavour of tie 
veriſon, the fine reliih of the hams, the richneſs of che 
pye-cruſt, and the excellence of the claret. Theie. 
indeed, cauſed the moſt cordial congratulations; and 
theſe, interrupted only by the conjectures on the nest 
Vacancies in hvings, ſtalls, and mitres, conflituted the 
whole of the diſcourſe in a j mpoſium conſiſting hay 
inſtructors of mankind. If ſuch be the caſe, we are n 
to wonder that the ſublimer fort ct converſation is ch 


to be found in the common ranks, wao are often 00 
1 


deficient in education, to be able to, interchange ; thelt 
ſentiments with any den e advantage to the ni. on 
or the morats. 


| „that a celebrated wit had ſought the con 
ran) of Add] ſon with un common ſolicitude, and w1: 15 
hone of being delighted wich that fie humour which is 
1e don ſpi. u u in his writ ings; but th t Addiſon did nat 
t#!!;, though he paid it off in drinking, which he did 
. intemperately, that nature was obl:gec to ane 
i her load; upon which circumſtance the vihtor, on 
. 1 dsparture, remarked, that no good thing had c. 
Ct 
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out of his mouth that night but the u. ine. Let it, how 


$ 1 
Wr be remem ti»; red by thoſe Who bring 1 Hanses 
in their own Juſtification, that the ca ule of Addifon's 
taclturnity Was, a natural Ciltidence in the company of 
rangers, to ltnis Which ne took his g.. ls ore free * 
than he might otherwiſe have don '5 and that, among 
1150 97 0 15 con verſation wa, at once imhroving 


Tn 5 eireles it i; POlidie to be a very excellent 
companion without Uttering 4 ſin gle Catiment, or a 
.. 19e word more than j« NCCCHUTY to 1. 
Ir, theſe, indeed, the Wit of a Swiſt, the humour of 
(Quin, and the. fine Philoſonhs 
would not be deemed hal 0 a8recavle as the good 
atured eaſe of 51 m wio counts no hours, but ently 
515 and inhales and e -xhales, through a tube gt Clay, 
the ſmoke of LODaceo. it ſack perſons are E poalud Pers, 
One m The SUE is fr Im th e! 'r taciturnity, t | 
diſciples of i 'yih agoras, 


ej cat the ten 


10 


{they «II © the 


5 the lower r * of mankind we muſt not expect 
OUNeMent, Liberal and ingenicus idene mut are 
den collected by read ling. be fore COnverlation can 52 
advanced to the perfection ot aig It 15 Capable VV 
readily teretore Parton thoſe detest which cou! 1 not 
Hy have been ſupplied. Wo are not furp;;l lod. at 
Tioalcry, neiſe, an [1 « nſenſe, in the lIOciety of the 


Fugar, and of thoſe: 50 Leb relief from ho Hy la- 
1 1 4 


ur, in Coarfo mirth, and nnfſe! efted toi ly. Rut NY * 


Ferfons who ha ve improve 1 their reaion, and ito AVE 

Fe" HEM FR 

leiſure for ail the reftnements ct intellectual pleal ure, 
3 7 7 y 

4 001141 neglect the CANS of {0 much advantaz Ee and 


litigf. Ction as mig! at be Ceityed fre In Je oa pan 
perly conducted, is an additional! inſtance of cur t. Illy, 


N72 the moſt o Obvious means Ct 1p 1 


cor happineſs and our 2 n. 
FE. gh 
i KNOW. it Nia be ſaid, „ às relaxation is often 


t e princi pal of DJect of our mutual ; 'ntercourſe, to rend 


nder 
COr,1 ies a lach, and tlic Clect 64 Care 3 medita. 
tion, is to defeat its Purpoſe. But let It be remen m- 


"ered, that n Improvements in Converſation u hich [ 
; ommend, contribute n leſs O V ENCreale the leafy; $4 


than the advantage 1 recommend no ſtiuneßh, 
3 10 
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no improper ſolemnity, or diſagreeable formality; but 
eaſe, elegance, politeneſs, united with ſenſe, taſte, learn. 
inz, and with a communicative diſpoſition, Cards are 
not diſapproved in general; nothing, however light, 
while 1t is innocent, is totally prohibited; and all that 
I contend for is, that, where circumſtances admit, and 
in a proper alternation, literature, the fine arts, natu. 
ral and moral philoſophy, hiſtory, and whatever ener. 
ciſes the better powers of the underſtanding, ſhould con. 
tribute to fill up the many hours which we uſually ſpend 


in company. Theſe things would often preclude in. 
pidity, ſcandal, gaming, and intemperance. Such would N 
be their valuable effects conſidered only negatively. But 1 
they would do more, they would exalt and refine the U 
human mind, and would prove, what man ſo often 
boaſts without exhibiting ſufficient proofs of it, that l * 
is an animal not only ſocial, but rational. 5 
be 
— ww S 
| | tho 
No. CIII. on coopNtss OF HEART, his 
tion 
_ mr ” hea! 
| 8. 
HO EVER has made accurate obſervations en perf 
men and manners, will eafily perceive, that tie WWF the | 
praiſe of goodneſs of heart is uſually accompanied with WF craft 
an oblique inſinuation of intellectual imbecility. I be- and 
lieve him to be a well-meaning man, ſays the maligaaft phy 
panegyriſt, and if there is any fault in him, it will be ſcribhe 
found rather in his head than in his heart. Now intere 
could be better contrived by a crafty and envious wor.c, purſui 
to render this amiable quality contemptible, than to re- pulouf 
preſent it as che effect, or as the companion of folly. quality 
It is, indeed, true, that innocence and integrity ate becauſ, 
uſually accompanied with ſimplicity; not, howerer, edeem 


with that ſort of ſimplicity which is fometimes ſynoi;: 


. 
$791 


what the heart honeſtly conceives. If we weigi 


ſatisfactions of an open and upright conduct, of a c*7 
CON C103», 
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conſcience, and of that liberty which we enjoy by think- 
ing, ſpeaking, and acting, without mean and ſervile re— 
ſtraints, it will, I believe, be found, that this ſimplicity 
is true wiſdom, and that the cunning of the worldly wiſe 
is real and egregious imprudence. 

Goodneſs of heart, whether it be a natural or acquired 
goodneſs, is, indeed, in every reſpect, the higheſt wiſdom. 
It is the only quality which can reſcue human nature 
from the diſgrace and miſery of its wretched weakneſles, 
and its powerful ter dencies to evil. It raiſes the poor 
worm, that otherwiſe crawls on a dunghill, and ſtings 
and bites his wretched companions, to an exalted place 
in the ſcale of being, and cauſes him to aſſimilate with 
the divine nature, 

I ſhall exhibit to my youthful readers, whoſe hearts are 
yet ſuſceptible of whatever bias they chuſe to give them, 
two characters: in one of which appeared goodne(; of 
heart, and in the other, worldly wiſdom or cunning, or 
the art of pleaſing for the ſake of profit. If any one 
thould hefitate in chuſing whether of the two ſhall be 
his model, he need not heſitate at beginning a reforma- 
tion of himſelf, for he may depend upon it, that his own 
— WW heart ſtands greatly in need of amendment. 

Serpens (for ſuch let us ſuppoſe to be his name) has 
on perſuaded himſelf that he ſees farther into things than 
the the reſt of his ſpecies. He conſiders religion as prieſt- 
craft, morality as the invention of politicians, and taſte 
and literature as the amuſements of fools, His philo— 
ſophy, and all his better purſuics and ideas, are circum— 
| ſcribed within limits extremely narrow. Pleaſure and 
intereſt are his chief good, his only objects of ſerious 
| purſuit; and in the attainment of theſe he is not ſeru- 
| palouſly delicate. There is, indeed, no virtue or good 
| quality, the appearance of which he does not aſſume; 
| becauſe, while mankind are weak enough to judge and 
eleem men according to moral and religious prejudices, 
au plauſible appearance is eſſentially neceflary to ſucceſs 
n life. External decency is his higheſt aim. Since- 
61:10 or ſound principles would but retard his purpoſes, 
ical, ion paſſion he never felt, and is equally a ſtranger to love 
pc fiiendſhip, though he is always profeiling them to 
lect perſons 


38. . 
r of fortune and diſtinction, whom he idolizes u ig 
religious avoration ; and ilis is the only ſentiment which 
he Els, bor. ering upon religion. 

By a lic ſpent in abject ſervility, in courting a ca- 
Plicious world, in deceiving the credelou, „in contriv. 
ing chemes of advantage or pleaſure, and in hardenin, 
his conſcience, he has at laſt, in his nttieth year, ob- 
tained ſome promogen, and accumulated a handtome 
ſum of moncy. But he cannot enjoy it now he is po- 

he ſame greedy ſelühneſs which taught 
hin to debaſe his ſoul in purſuing intereſt and private 
Brat cation, Mil operates on his conduct, and rendes 
him a complete _ | hough he has long enjuyed 2 
competency, he never had pin enough to marry, 
He was afraid of ihe expence. He hates his lation“ , 
becauſe he thinks th. Wy expe & his fortune at his deceal: 
He has made no real friends, though he has decerves 
thoulands by | ey ng friendſhip for the eager accom- 
lit ment of his iy deſigns, All the neighiour; 
de teſt Him; envies every one of them who ap. 
pears to be happier than kuniclf, which indced SO 
all do E tor his heart is torn with malignity, with fea 
anxicties, and covetouincels. Ile bears, however, ti: 
ch: the of a ſhrewd and ſenſible man, one who nc 
the world, and learned, at an early age, to make! it 
bubble. His advice is conſdered a5 an oracle bs 
pecuu ary buün eis, Fen no attorney would be Lalt to 
he did not render himſelf 
he mor oſenels bt his 1 Er. 


- 


ſeſted of it. I 


0 0 


v3 
411.10 


much conſulted, 
inacceſüble by t As in ki 
and per- 
te! „filled in tie cele A art * leaſing” 3. 10 hon, 
when tac nac 15 no longer neceſſary, his natua 
diſpoſttion bieaks cut in all its horrid deformity. u 
the miſery which he occaſions to all around hi 
upon himſelf, by tue juſt retribution of Prov cnc 
The heart, which has been the rece ptacle of every! 
and every meanncis, is always the feat of una, 
ſation. The ſtupid infentd; lit ty with reſpect to the n 
feelings, which uſually characterizes that ſort of threw 
men, who are celebrated in the world as men who / 
lings ſe well, may, indeed, guard them from pas 


ali 10 
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affliction; but it is itſelf a curſe moſt devoutly to be 
precated. 

Simplicius was the ſon of parents remarkable for the 
piety and regu:arity of their lives. Ile received a libe- 
ral education in its moſt comprehenſive ſorm, and ſound 


: cver) moral inſtruction Which he derived from books, 

5 and from his preceptor, confirmed by example at home. | 
- All his delicate ſenſtbilities were gradually nurſed to 7 | 
. ſlate of perfection by the in nocence and te: nperancg of 

f his life; by tne piety and virtue of his fimily, in which 

0 ſach reſpect ds poid to him while a b Ys that not a 

e word that could convey a Jooſe or improper idea was 

5 erer uttered in his preſence. Ile married early, and 

2 obeyed the dictates of his heart in ſelectiug a molt 

. amiable woman of beauty, fenie, and temper, but of 

1 WE Jittle or no ſortu The mrewd and wile men of the 

le. world laughed gant pitied, Simplicius, however, had 


never any reaſon to repent, His children are his chief 
m delight; but he loves his friends with Sincere aud un- 
; alterable affection; and there is no ſpecies of diltreſs 
1 which he does not pity ar Fs relieve to the beit of his 
ry power. The amiableneſs of his manners, and the re— 
ans gularity of his conduct, gave him the advantage of chi- 
racter, the want of which can ſeldom be ſupplied by any 
WO diy policy. With this powerf: recommendation he 
has made his way. to eminence, and enjoys his ſuccers 
with the trueſt reliſh, It is, indee: 20. ungmbicteged by 
any reflection of ſiniſter modes of ſecuring it. He al- 
ways proceeced in the firait road of common nls and 
common honeſty. He knee of no oblic zuities; for, in- 
ceed, he found the art of life very plain and c: aſy, and by 
5 means ſuch as requir 25 the precepts of a Machiavel. 
oth excellent; and 
„ have conducted 725 ta 
| happineſs through the lowery paths of innocence, III. 
"WY "cart has been a perpetual! ſpring of: greeab le ſenta- 
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His heart and his unde nit; andin 2 
co-of erating With each oth 
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* tions to himſ. if, and to all who were fo tortunate as to 
ee allied to him by kindred, by afiinity, by acquaint- 

0 dee. or in the courſe of his negociattons. A good 

me” 2 10 leience will cauſe the ev. 1108 of hie to clote in the 

0 © WY eetelt ſerenity „ us the day as been diflin Use 

et onclouded ſunſhine, 

185 
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Whatever the ſhort-ſighted votaries of avarice and 

ambition may aſſert, there is no doubt, but that real 
goodneſs of heart is the nobleſt ornament of human 
nature, and the leaſt fallible ſource of permanent ſatiſ- 
faction. I have often therefore lamented, that in the 
courſe of what 1s called a liberal education, very little 
attention has been paid at our beſt ſchools to the culture 
of the heart. While good ſeeds have been ſown in the 
underſtanding, the heart has been ſuffered to be overrun 
with weeds and briars. In truth, learning and abili— 
ties, without goodneſs of heart, conſtitute that kind cf 
wiſdom which is fooliſhneſs in the ſight of reaſon and 
of God. Without goodneis of heart, man, however 
accompliſhed, is ſo far from being but a little lower 
than the angels, that he is ſcarcely above the accurſed 
ſpirits, and by no means equal to many of the brutes, 
who often exhivit moſt amiable inſtances of a good 
heart in the virtues of gratitude, ſincere affection, and 
fidelity, 


_— hell... — _ OI I 


No. CIV. on THE CHARACTERS or 
THEOPHRASTUS, 


— 


F portraits of the antient Athenians, painted from 
the life by the artiſts of the times, had deſce: Jed 
to the preſent age, they would have attracted univerial 
notice, and have been juſtly conſidered as invaluable. 
The productions, however, of the pencil are not provt 
againſt the corroſions of time; but though we have 10 
original pictures of the perſons of the antient AUG 
nians, we have admirable ſketches of their minds del, 
neated by Theophraſtus. 1 do not mean deſcriptions 0! 
heroes, philoſophers, or poets. They are to be found 
in the writings of the hiſtorian, Theophraltus has taken 
his pictures from private and common life; from 4. 
ſons too obſcure to adorn the page of hiſtory, but v" 50 
conſtitute ſubjects well adapted to the purpoſe ef him 
who ſtudies the anatomy of human nature, It is, ig. dees, 
extremely curious and amuſing to diſcover Hrokcs 0 
ch: race 
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character in the citizens of Athens, who lived above 
wo thouſand years ago, exaQly ſimilar to the manners 
of the preſent day as they appear in London, and in 
other parts of civilized Europe. 

Theophraſtus entered on the undertaking of deline- 
ating the charaQters of his countrymen at the age of 
ninety-nine ; an age at which he had treaſured up a 
multitude of ideas from converſe and obſervation. His 
deſign was to ſtigmatize follies, foibles, and little vices 
rather than atrocious crimes. He meant, as he informs 
us himſelf in his preface, that poſterity ſhould learn 
from the patterns which he ſhould leave them, to judge 
of characters with accurate diſcrimination, and to ſelect 
ſuch perſons for friendſhip and acquaintance as might 
communicate excellence equal to their own, by exciting 
a ſpirit of generous emulation. 

{ will tranſcribe a ſingle extract for the amuſement of 
my reader, deſiring him to keep in his mind the idea, 
that the writer of the character, and the perſon cha- 

acteri ed, iived above three hundred years before the 
Chriſtian zra. It will alſo be proper, in order to receive 
all the pleaſure which the perulal of 'I heophraſtus is 
capable of affording, that the reader ſhould conſider, 
whether many features of the character have not fallen 
under his own obſervation. 

The following paſſage is taken from his ſection on the 
art of pleaſing ; and ſhews, that this boaſted art, as it 
1s now taught, is no modern diſcovery ; but is, at all 
times, the genuine offspring of meanneſs and ſelf— 
intereſt. 

The art of pleafing,” ſays he, “ is a kind of be- 
haviour in the company of another, which tends, in- 
ceed, to give pleaſure, but not for the belt of purpoſes. 
The perſon who ſtudies it, is ſuch an one as, after 
having ſaluted a man a great way off, and called him 
the beſt man in the world, and admired him ſufficiently, 
takes him by both his hands, and will not let him go 
but accompanving him a little way, aſks when he 
lull have the pleaſure of ſeeing him again; nor does 
he take leave after all without a thouſand compliments 
and praiſes, When he is called in as an arbitrator, 
he 1; not only deſirous of pleading the party on whote 

ide 
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ſide he appears, bat the adverſary alſo, that he mes 
ſeem to be the common friend of both. He telle 
foreign gentleman, that he really ſpeaks the language 
with a better accent than the natives. When he 1; 
2vited to dinner, he inſiſts upon the gentleman's lettiag 
the little children come in, and the moment he ſees them, 
he declares, they are more like their father than one 2 
1s like another; and taking them by the hand, he kit 
them, and makes them ſit next to him, and plays with 
them himicit, ſaying, here is a little trinket for one 
and here is a little natchet for the other; and he 
them fail alleep ch his lap, ſeeming to be highly de- 
lighied, though he fits on thorns all the While. He 
haves his face very viten ; he keeps his teeth accyrnte!y 
clean; lays aſide his clothes, even while they are . 
ecauſe the *faſhion is changed, and takes care 10 60 
perfumed with the beit perfume. In all public places“ 
is ſeen talking, or ſiting, with the principal perſons, &c.' 
It is not cor tiftent with my deſign to fill my paper witz 
citations, or it would be eaſy to produce many 'anticn: 
pieces from this moral painter, which. deſerve to be 
highly eſteemed on account of their age and curio'ty, 
The paintings, it mult be owned, are rather in the Fe. 
miſh ityle, and many of them partake of the caricatura, 
But though I commend the pieces as curioſities, I 
would by no means be underſtood to praiſe them 2! 
perfect, or as ftandards for imitation. Whether then 
have undergane mutilation or tranſpoſitions, or wit 
ther the author, in extreme old age, had nat ſpirit. to 
review what he wrote, it is not eaſy to determine 
but it is certain, that there is often a total 
of connection, and that many ſtrokes are admitted 19! 
at all applicable to the character to wich they are ap- 
.phed. Indeed it appears provable, that the Cara! 
were real ones, and the remarks perſonal, vo 
though the author began with a general foible or fe, 
yet, purſving the model from which he drew in al!“ 
parts, he was led, by an accurate delineation ot it 
whole, to ſome particularines not at all connected n 
the predominant features of the general character. 
With reipect to the ſtyle of this little book, I cn 


diſ. over any beauties ſo peculiarly ſtriking es cu 
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induce Ariſtotle to change this author's name from 
Tyrtamus to that of 'Theophratlus, , There were, hows 
ever, It 18 probable, 1 in his other works, ſome very dillin- 

ovidhed excellencies of diction, lince they procurec illing 
trom one of the beſt critic 3 whom the W. orld ever f. WW, a 
name, which ſignified, that he expreff-d himſelf like a 
20 d. D iogenes Fe 3 us, 0 hat le w rote no — Wer 
chan two hundred and twenty books; but ſcarcely an; 


r of 
cm have eſcaped the hand of envious time. 


The cha- 
racters, we may venture to imagine, are greatly muti— 
lated, and many of them loſt. It is, indeed, ſuppoſed,. 
that as in this treatiſe he has repreſented faults oniv, e 
wrote another, in which he preſented to the view 508 
more amiable picture of dre and agreeable charae- 


ters. V ery high commendations are p 14 to his Treat! 102 


p on Plants ; but it is but little re ad, tince the great im- 
provements which have been made by the moderns in the 
0 ſcience of botany. Upon the whole of his character, 
Ny Caſaubon appears to have remarked, with juſtice, that 
5 he was worthy of that age r Þ roduced the giorious 
OE triumvirate, Socrates, Plato, and Arittole. 

ER Many commentaries have been 8 to facilitate 
le. ne reading of the charac te rs; but I cannot wig think- 
285 that this is one ot the tow antient bool e, in the 
72 | 1 ulation of which, learning is lets neceliary than a 


knowiedge of the w vey 


a AMS 


x. . 
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No. CV. o SEVERAL Pacs: 
ENCHIRIDION, OR MANUAL OF EPIC 


HER I, 18 ſcarcely any of the ph: noo phic: 11 acts 


Which has not ado pred ſome abſfirlity amidſt a 

great variety of wiſe and valuable doc yg e. Like all 

1 15 inventors and e of their own ſyſteins, they have 
© thi been hurried to exceſs, and have diſgraced the rational 
in Parts of their philoſophy by far-fetched refinements, 
vr by fooliſh tenets, which could orivinnte only in the 


WT adnels of eathi ſiaſm, The itoical ſyſtem, beautiful 
ad noble as it is in a general view, aboun s with 


* * 
Cs 4 blemithes 
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blemiſhes which have almoſt rendered it contemptible, 
It may, indeed, be ſaid, in vindication of them, that 
they have a tendency to raiſe and ſtrengthen human 
nature; while the errors of many other ſyſtems tend 
only to indulge its paſſions, and to increaſe its in- 
firmity. 

I ſhall preſent my reader with a few extracts from 
the admirable Enchiridion ; diveſting them of the abſurd 
doctrines, and retaining only what is really practicable 
and intereſting to mankind at large, independently of 
any philoſophical ſyſtem. The paſſages are well known 
to the learned, to whoſe notice it would be fuperfiuoy; 
to addreſs them. They are more particularly intended 
for the uſe of the young; and of thoſe who, from their 
engagements in active or commercial life, have not 
time for the ſtudy of Epictetus. Readers of this de- 
ſcription will, I hope, find them not only very curiouz 
but uſeful ſpecimens of heathen wiſdom. I ſhall tran- 
{cribe the few paſſages which the limits of my paper will 
admit, from the tranſlation of a lady, who has long 
done honour to her ſex, and to Engliſh literature. 

„% Require not things to happen as you wiſh ; but 
wiſh them to happen as they do happen, and you will 
go on well. 

„Remember that you muſt behave in life as at an 
entertainment. Is any thing brought round to you? 
Put out your hand and take your ſhare with moderation. 
Does it paſs by you? Do not ſtop it. Is it not yet 
come? Do not ſtretch forth your defire towards it, but 
wait till it reaches you. Thus do with regard to chil 
dren, to a wife, to public polts, to riches; and you will 
be ſome time or other a worthy partner of the ſcaſts of 
the gods. : 

„ Remember that you are an actor in a drama, of 
ſuch kind as the author pleaſes to make it. If ſhort, 0! 
a ſhort one; if long, of a long one. If it be his pleaſure 
you ſhould act a poor man, a cripple, a governor, ot 
a private perſon, ſee that you act it naturally. For 
this is your buſineſs, to act well the character afligued 
you. To chuſe it, is another's. 

„If you have an earneſt defire of attaining to phi— 
loſophy, prepare yourſelf from the very firit to be 

1 


laughed 
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laughed al, to be ſneered by the multitude, to hear 
them ſay, ** he 1s returned to us a philoſopher all at 
once,” and, “ whence this ſupercilious look?“ Now, 
for your part, do not have a ſupercilious look indeed; 
but ſtill keep ſteadily to thoſe things which appear beſt 
to you, as one appointed by God to this ſtation, For 
remember, if you adhere to the ſame point, thoſe very 
perſons who at firſt ridiculed, will afterwards admire 
you; but if you are conquered by them, you will 
incur a double ridicule. 

| « When a neigabour's boy has had a flight accident, 
broken a cup, for inſtance, we are preſently ready to ſay, 
; WW © Theſe are things that will happen.” Be aſſured then, 


that when your own cup likewiſe 1s broken, you ought 
ſ to be affected juſt as when another's cup is broken, 
| Transfer this in like manner to other things. Is the 
- child or wife of another dead? There is no one who 
13 would not ſay, ** This is an accident to which hu- 
man nature is liable.“ But if any one's own child 


happens to die, it is preſently, “ Alas, how wretched 
0 an:?“ But it ſhould be remembered, how we are 
affected in hearing the ſame thing concerning others. 


ut «« If a perſon had delivered up your body to any one 
Ill whom he had met in the way, you would certainly be 

angry. And do you feel no ſhame in delivering up 
1 your own mind to be diſconcerted and confounded by 
u! 


any one who happens to give you ill language? 

„ Duties are univerſally meaſured by relations. Is 
any one a father? In this are implied, as due, taking 
care of him, ſubmitting to him in all things, patiently 
receiving his reproaches, his correction. But he is a 
bad father. Is your natural tie then to a good father? 
No: but to a father. Is a brother unjuſt? Well: pre- 
þ ſerve your own ſituation towards him; conſider not what 

he does, but what you are to do. In this manner you 
will find, from the idea of a neighbour, a citizen, a 
general, the correſponding duties, if you accuſtom 
yourſelves to contemplate the ſeveral relations. « 
lt is incumbent on every one to offer libations 
and ſacrifices conformably to the cuſtoms of his country, 
Vith purity, and not in a flovenly manner, nor ne- 

&''genily, nor beyond his ability. 


« Immediately 
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% Immediately preſcribe ſome character and form of 


behaviour to vourſelf, which you may preſerve, boch 
alone and in company. 

« We mutt not diſcourſe on any of the common 
ſubjeas, of gladiators, or horſe-races or athletic cham— 
pions, or feaſts, the vulgar topics of converſation ; but | 
principally not of men, ſo as either to blame, or praiſe, 


or mate compariſons, If you are able, by your cwn 
converſation, bring over that of your company to proper 
lubjects ; but, if you happen to be taken among per-! 
ſons of ideas totally different from yours, be ſilent. W it 

« Let not your laughter be much, nor on many oc. WW þ 
c:fions, nor profuſe. Avoid ſwearing, if poſſible, al. 4 
together; if not, as far as you are able. i 


« Avoid public and vulgar entertainments : but, if es 
ever an occalion calls you to them, keep your attention i 


upon the ſtretch, that you may not imperceptibly ſlide th 
into vulgar manners. For be aſſured, that if a pern MW 
be ever io ſound himſelf, yet if his companion be in. ve 
fefted, he who converles with him will be infected det. 
likewiſe. Wh, 
«+ before marriage preſerve yourſelf pure; but ds! © 
not, therefore, be troubleſome, and full of reproofs, die 
thoſe who are licentious, nor frequently boaſt that 1 
yourſelf are not. 13 
« If any perſon tells you, that ſuch a perſon ſpeal:; with 
ill of you, do not make excuſes about what is fail Me ces 
of you; but anſwer; “ He does not know my cthet e: 
faults, elſe ne would not have mentioned only theſe.“ Dach 
In parties of converſation, avoid a frequent anderes, 
ceſive mention of your own actions and dangers; for, "© 
however agreeable it may be to yourfelf to mention the a. 
riizues you have run, it is not equally agrecable "IF ©. 
thers to hear your adventures. Avoid likewiſe an en- ne 
devour to excite laughter; for this is a ſ:1ppery pol Ter e. 
ve hich may throw you into vulgar manners; and beide ot 
may be apt to leſten you in the eſteem of your acqua!"'-M*! ©! 
ance. Approaches to indecent d1icourte are 11kew: 8 \ 
dangerous. Whenever, therefore, any thing of this 1 
happens, if there be a proper opportunity, rebuke nere 


who makes advances that waz; or, at leaſt, by ſilence a 1 ho 
| blumig 01. 


„ * 
* * * 
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hing, and a forbidding look, ſhew yourſelf dif- 
* caſed by ſuch talk. 

«« If you are ſtruck by the appeara ce of any pro- 
wiſed pleaſure, guard yourſelf agairſt being hulried 
away by it; but let the affair wait your an and pro- 

cure yourſelf ſome delay. They bring to your mind 
both poi nts of time; that, in which you ſhall enjoy the 

pleaſure, and that, in which you will repent and re- 
proach yourſelf, after you have enjoyed it: and {et be. 
fore you, in oppoſition tO theſe, how you will re; oc 

nd applaud yourſelf, if you abſtain. And even, though 
1 ſhould appear to you a ſeaſonable gratification, take 
heed, that 1ts enticing, and agreeable and attractive 
force may not ſubdue you but let in oppoſition to 
this, how muck better it is, to be conſcious of having 
WW caincd fo great a victory. 


— 


on When you do any thing from # clear judgment 
de that it ought to be done, never hun the being teen te 
fon co it, even though rhe world fiould make a wrong fup- 
jn. volition about it; for, if you do not actright, ſhun the 
gel Action itſelf; but it you ac Way are vou atraid of thoſe 


0 cenſure vou wrongly 
If you have aſſume 1 any character above your 
mength, you have both made an 1:! figure in that, 
rd quitted one vchich you might have fi apported, 
* Women, from _—_— en years old, are flattered 


th the title of miſtre ! y the men. Therefore, per- 

gen ing that they are reg. as l only as qualited to vive 

BY men pleaſure, they be gin to adorn themſclyes ; and 

chat to place all the ir hopes. It is worth while, there- 

tore, to fix our attention on making them fen ble tha: 

ber, Ne are eſteemed for n ething elſe, but the appearance 
5 the WS 4 Gecent, and modeſt, an: q diſcreet behasidur. 

We * I * i8 a mark of want Of genius, to 2 4 much 

a9. £0: 3 in things relating to the body; as to be long in 

Ur, er exerci iſes, in e ating and Gris king. Thieſe ſhonld 

15 1 done mes dental and | Ciobt! Iv; and our Whole atten- 
_ uy de engage d 1 I11 the Care of ti 16 Unger inding. 

. Never call youricit a phi ufo pi: r, nor tallc a great 

1 among the anlearned about theorems ; but. act 


Onto! mably to them. Thus, at entertainments, d. 
Show perſons ought to cat; 1 eat as vou cg! 


Vor. II. E 1 
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There is great danger in immediately throwing out 
what you have not digeſted. And if any one tells vor, 
that you know nothing, and you are not nettled at it, 
then you may be ſure that you have begun your buſine(:, 
Sheep do not produce the graſs, to ſow how much 
they have fgaten ; but, inwardiy digeſting their food, 
they outwardly produce wool and miis Thus, theres 
tore, do you likewiſe not ſhew theorems to the nt. 
learned, but the actions produced by them, after they 
have been digeſted. : 
«© The condition and characteriſtic of a vulgar perf. 
are, that he never expects either benene or hurt from 
himſelf; but from externals. he condition an «<h2- 
racteriſtic of a philoſopher are, that he expects all hurt 
and benefit from himteif. 2 
„Whatever rules you have deliberately propoſe to 


yourſelt for the conduct of life, abide by them as o 
many laws, and as if you would be guilty of impizty in l 
tranſgreſũng any of them; and do not regard what any one ſ 
ſays of you, for this, after all, is no concern of yours, t 
How long will you defer to think yourſelf worthe of > 

at 


the nobleſt improvements, and in no inttance to tran. 
grels the diſtinctions of reaſon? You ore no longer a 
boy, but a grown man. If, therefore, you will be ne- 
gligent and ſlothful, and always add procraſtiration t9 
Frocraſtination, purpoſe to purpoſe, and fix day (ter 
day in which you will attend to yourſelf, you will in— 
ſenſibly continue without proficiency ; and living and 
dying, perſevere in being one of the vulgar. "This in- 
tant then, think yourſelt worthy of living as a ma! 
grown op, and a proficient. Let whatever appears u 
be the beſt, be to you an inviolable law. And if any 
jaſtance of pain or pleaſure, or glory or diſgrace, be 
ſer before you, remember that now is the combat, ron 
the olympiad comes on, nor can it be put off; and that 
by once being worſted and giving way, profuaency ! 
lot; or, by the contrary, preſerved. Thus Socrates 
became perfect, improving himſelf by every thing, . 
tending to nothing but reaſon. And, though you it! 
net yet a Socrates, you ought, however, to live as 01 
deſirous of becoming a Socrates | 

% Upon all occaſions we ought to have this fh 


; 
* 
- 
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of Socrates at hand, “O Crito, if it thus piegſe tho 
ods, thus let it be! Anytus and Melitus may kill me 
indeed, but hurt me they cannot.“ 

The conferences of Epictetus, from which, indeed, 
tie manual is in great mealure collected, quaint as they 
appear, abound with pithy remarks; ſuch as ſugzet] 
much more to the mind of a reflefting reader, than meets 
the car. Ihe gold, however, as it happens in the richeft 
mines, is furrounded with muck drolz. The unconth 
manner in which the conferences appear in a trauſla— 
tion, however excellent, has deterred many from per- 
uling them, who would have found their perſeverance 
amply rewarded, I] cannot, therefore, help wiſhing, 
: for the ſake of liberal and ftudious young men, that al 

the valuable matter were extracted, and preſeuted to 


0 their view, with accuracy; but, at the ſame time, with 
{, 7 . ron 
0 all the ornaments of an cl-gant ard flowing diction. I 
in ſwould, indeed, think it an excell de of 1 *OV1 
ſould, indeed, think it an exceilent mode of improving. 
2 


the minds and morals of tkoſe who are in the courſe 
of their education, if {ome one paſiage, like thole cited 
above, were ſelected as a text or ſubject on whici: the 
preceptor might expatiate, For, next to the ſer'ptures 
themſelves, the writings of the fto1cs contribute molt to 
raile and reſcue human nature from the humiliation and 
wretchedneſs into which it is prone to fall, by natural 
c*Seneracy, inherent weaknels, and acquired corrup- 
ton. They operate on the mind like thoſe medicines 
on the body which are called bracers, or corroboratives, 
and ſurely that philoſophy ought to be encouraged by 
every woraliſt and ſtateſman, which adds nerves to vir- 
te, and gives ability to empire. 


* — m tl... 4 
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No. CVI. ON SWEETNESS AND DELICACY OF 
STYLE. 


nnn... 
On TY 


— 


A 5 there is in ſome flowers an exquiſite ſcent, aud in 
tome fruits a delicious flavour, to expreſs nich 
uegaage has a name; ſo there is in ſtyle a fweetn: 


F 2 and 
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and a delicacy which eludes deſcription, and can on! 
be perceived by the ſenſibility of tall : 

But though it may be difficult to analyſe this agreeghle 
quality, or to tcach a writer how to in fuſe It into! 
works, yet it is by no means equally arduon to Point 
out a few authors, in whom both the obſerv: tons of 
others, and our own feelings, have diſcovered it. 1 lis, 
indeed, is the only method of communicating it; an. 
though it is not to be taught by didactic and forn 
precepts, it may be acq! uired by the contagious infiuend 
of a captivat ing example. 

Sweetneſs is chiefly to be found in . Wie poetry; but 
is by no means confined toit. Though Voſſius 


Opinion, that fweetneſs is Peculiar to Lyric „ 45 grau ; 
"mp Ry - 1} SE FRAN 1. "Wy Pa 8 

to the epic, imp! ICIty.. to the paitoral, ſoftnefs to 

elegiac, zocularity to the comic, pathos to the. tra, 1 


bitternels to the ſatyric, and pungency to the epig 
matic; yet 1 rather think, that they all admit, on tene 
occaſions, ſomething of this captivating quality Homer, 
who will furnitt modeſa of every ſlyle, often mixes, 
among his ruder beauties, a delicate fweetnels of dict. 
which, beſides its own inherent power of pleating, embes 
liſhes all the rougher parts by the power of contra. 

T heocritus is all ſweetneſs; and if a reader, vit:: 
good car, ſhovid not underſtand the bard of Syraci!:, 
be might fil] De delighted with the delicious hone! 
the re dial: ct. 

Many cf the little, but elegant, compolitions. in the 
Sk i Keg ove all their excellence to the ſelection 
words WHlCl CONVEY enchanting muſic to the ef, 


k 
They ſcem, indeed, to trickle like liquid hone) 1 
the honey comb, and of is Without any aft wn | 
tne Welters; for ſuch are the peculiar beautics of the 
Greek language that it is difficult to write on ſuhhect 


S* 
! 3 ! a N e 
Conne cted Kith Teal! -» oe, and beautv, N 
38 7 »YV x 1 Har 1 ! 1 „ W 11 
Uung tuch expreinons us, hende 5s their real meant. 
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forte: 
Swectneſs is the peculiar excellence of the 33 
bard of Tecs. Ihe bacchanalian ſongs of moce at al 
tines partake very little of thoſe delicate charms \ /Ultus 
dutingeiſh a ſtyle truly anacreoatic. It does not r rar! 
de 
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appear, that the modern bacchanals have thought it 
le that their 1 "VS ſhould admit of delicacy. Ihe 
enge, therefore, Which have been written to enliven 
aud e ſtimulate their mirth, have uſually been of a coarſer 
ind, and ſuch as neceilarily excluded ſweetneſs of com- 

tion. Ther ſeem to have conſidered a Bacchus as 
ne je radely reprelented on a fign poſt, = not as he 
> deſcribed by the poets and icu Iptors of antiquity, a 

ot graceful and elegant figure. Anacreon, after all, 
Ili&e the Greek epicriammatills, mutt be acknowledged 
o o much of his tweetnefs to a language, which can- 
not be otherwiſe than ſweet on certain ſubjects, without 
tural violence. 

The Latin language, thoug" ſuſceptible of peculiar 
delicacy, is certai ly leſs capa le of ſweetneſs than the 
Gia'ect of Athens, lonia, and Doris. But ſtill there are 
15 many authors in it, who have derived much of the power. 
=, of plealing the human race, during near twenty centu- 
| ries, from the ſingular ſweetneſs of their ſtyle. 

Catullus, I believe, deſerves to be mentioned among 
the firſt of thoſe who have emulated the Greeks in their 
diſtinguiſned excellence. Few books would have been 
better calculated to give boys a true taſte for ſweet com- 
polition, if the decency of the poet's ſentiments had been 
equal to the delicacy of his ftyle. 

Horace was a very Proteus in the circumſtance of a 
verſatile and variegated diction. His odes abound with 
a2nzas, and his other works with heroic verſes, which 
| exidently prove, that if he had choſen to vie with 
neil! in ſtrength and dignity, he wou! id have approach- 
el his rival. But he was a man of 1 pieafure, and his 
e {evourite ſtyle is that in which he celebrates love and 
\:.- a vine. In this there is a remarkable ſweetneſs ; and [ 
#4 Kn.OW not whether the cxrio/a felrcitas, or that charm 
ct his writings, which reſulted from ſtudy : nd happine 
united, may not be ſaid to conſiſt in {wee tools and 

icacy. Such is the delightful ſweetneſs of the ninth 
Ge of the fourth book, and the fourth of the third 


5 
j 


noc Unt all readers have been charmed with them; and 


ann 


7 


hie jul us Scaliger, a very warm critic, has allerted, that he 
„rather de the author of them than of all Pindar's 
dere, or than be elevated to the rank of a monarch. 
| F 3 It 
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It ie, I thick, certain, that many of the odes of Horace, 
and many cf the Works of other poets of equal fame, 
nave delighted mankind from one generation to an- 
other, far lefs by their ſentiments than by thoſe con- 
genial beauties, a ſweetneſs of language, a delicate 
choice of words, and a well modulated collocation. 
The modett bard of Mantua indiſputably owes bis 
iulluence over the human mind, to his talent in attemper- 
ing, in a woſt judicious union, ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, and 
the nice ſt delicacy, with the moſt majeſtic grandeur. 
Among the proſe writers of Greece and Rome, every 
reader of taſte will immediately obſerve, that Herodc- 
tus and Xenophon, Czfar and Cicero, claim the fir 
place in the excellence of a ſweet ſtyle. The two 
Plinies and Paterculus have a conſiderable ſh re of it. 


Thucydides, Salluſt, and Tacitus are too fond cf 


aulerity to admit any great portion of ſweetneſs. 

Many cf the modern Latin poets have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the ſweetneſs of their verſe. Some of 
them have, however, carried it to excels, and have writ- 
ten in the worſt manner of Grotius, Johannes Secun- 
dus, and Bonifonius. Sweetneſs ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from luſciouſneſs; the one affects us with the 
ienſations durabiy agreeable ; the other quickly cloys 
and palls the appetite. 

The eminent French writers, who certainly poſſe! 
taſte, have diſplayed a remarkable ſweetneſs of ſtyle. 
The Italians can ſcarcely compoſe without diſplaying it. 
He who has formed a tatte for this quality, will find 1: 
fully gratifed in the writings of Fontaine, Metaltaſ.c, 
and, indeed, in all the celebrated' authors of France 
and Italy. Thole nations, in modern times, have been 
more deſective in Airength and nerve, chan in any 
of the ſcticr qualities, the purpoſe of which 1s 00 
p.eale. 


Though the French are diſpoſed to deny the Eng bich 


the praiſe of taſte, I cannot help thinking, that 0 


Live writers who can rival. them in their preten40! 

to every excellence which can adorn abel of 
Our Addiſon, like fome of the moſt celebrated anvil, 
peſſeſſes that ſweetneſs, that delicacy, and that gra" 
which is formed to pleaſe che human mind, under *l 
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the revolutions of time, of faſhion, and of capricious 
taſte. It is not only the excellent matter which pro— 
duces the eſfect of gently compohng our paſſions while 
we are reading Addiſon; but it is alſo that ſweet 
fyle, which cannot be read and taſted without com- 
municating to the mind ſomething of its own equahility, 
Lir William Temple was, indeed, the model of Ad- 
diſon, and he is remarkable for the ſweetneſs of his ſtyle. 
eſpecially if he is compared with the writers of his own 
time. 

All our eminent poets have judicionſly mingled 
ſweetneſs with ſtrength, and grace with dignity. Waller 
has ulually obtained the praite of ſweetneils; but he has 
been greatly exceeded by his ſucceſſors in this and every 
other ſpecies of poetry. If that ſort of genius which 
conſtitutes a Homer, a Shakeſpeare, a Milton, has not 
been common Among us; ver the ſubordinate ſpocits, 
which is diſplayed in elegant mediocrity, and in what 
we call pretty and pleaſing opuicula, has been no where 
more abundant. 

it appears to me, that the later writers of proſe 
rave rather affected the maſculine and nervous, than the 
tweet and graceful. The late Mr. Harris is, indeed, an 
exception; for he colſccted the prreſt honey from the 
powers of Attica. The author of Fitzoſporne's letters 
has exhibited both grace and ſweetneſs; and I wiſh they 
were not ſometimes injured by verboſity. Johnſon, 
Han keſworth, Robertſon, are chiefly admired for 
irength and force. Home has now and then diſplayed 
ſomething of Addiſonian ſweetneſs in a few of his 
moral elays, It is to be wilted he had diſplayed alſo 

omething of the Addiſonian gooducſs of heart. The 
ve arburtonian ſchool, as Hume called it, though it has 
proluced ingenious and nervous writers, cannot boait 
eicher of ſweetneſs or gracefulneſs. It has delighted 

much in violent controverſy and arbitrary dictation, both 
o which uduaily bid defiance to the Graces, and preler 
biiterneſs and acrimony to weetneſss. 

hough it may not be eaſy to deſine the whole of 
. bat, whatever it is, which conſtitytes ſu ebtneſs of ſtyle, 
jet it 15 by no means difficult to diſcover one or tuo 
ciccumllances Which are hig! ghiy conducive to it. It , 


mY indeed, 
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indeed, obvicus to Ae that the frequent uſe 9 


liquid letters, and of labials combined with fyllable 


— 7 o _ 
conſiſting of vowels with few conſonants, contribute 


* 


greatly to ſweeten the diction. But ſo nice a point 
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reader relents and iOaths the paltry artifice ot a Write! 


who dep nds on lo poor a claim to applauſe. This, in- 
de ed, and all ot her Ornaments are to be uſed, as it has 
been obferyed, like ſalt at a meal, which agrceab]y 
ſeaſons every diſh when mixed in moderatida, but w hich 
ks ſpoil hole, if dered th 

would ſpoil the whole, 1 it were rendered the pr redo- 
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minant 11 ngredient i in the repaſt. 


No. CVII. ninTs TO THOSE WHO ARE Dr- 
SIGNED FOR THE PROFESSION OF PHYSIC. 


T was always a part of my deſian, in theſe papers 

to ſuggeſt a few hints of adyice to young perfor: 
who are juit entering on any of the liberal proteſton 
not, 1nd leed, with a preſumptuous intention to dite 
them in a technical or ſcientific practice, but mere!” ' 
give them ſome general” ideas, which may render tien 
views more liberal, and their minds more generous, (1 
arm them with ſome uſeful precautions. 1 remember 
too well the impertinence of the ſophiſt who read 2 
lecture to Hannibal on the art of war, to think of 1! 
itructing any perſons in the peculiar or mechanical es 
and ſcience, which they have made the fiudy of theilt 
lives. But there are certain univerſal truths hich 
men, attached to a particular purſvit, ſometimes 0: 


! 
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ook. There is alſo a certain enlargement of mind, 
which is loſt in the narrow habits and confined views of 
thoſe who take an active part in a lucrative profeſſion. 
Ile who furveys lie 1 in an extentve proſpect, may ſee a 
variety of gu! ihcent objects which eſcape the eye, 
\ 


6 vhich is conſtantly fixed on a few ſingle circumlitances, 
| and cortned | within a narrow circle. It is the buſineſs 
| 9f tte moraltit to 1nſpect every part of human life, to 

ce" indie to correct its errors, and promote all the ex- 
: celicr 4 and na; ppin els Or rin, it 15 capable. 
2 It 1 been ; Juitly romark I, that they who enter on 
wy the profeſſion ot medicine it bY of its branches , have 
we commonly depended for iuccels, rather on the culti- 
, vation of the grace: than the ſciences. And it is ane 
8 that many perſons Whole ſolid attainments were very 
* moderate, have run away with the greateſt ſhare of 


wealth and popularity, with ſew other recommendations 
than a fine perſon, 7 3 drels, a lingular equipage, 
and an undaunted effronte! 

But ſince internal fatidf ion, 2 conſciouſneſs of 
«Ing done all that was polible to prepare for a pro- 
lemon, and of having pretended to nm more than we 
are able to perform, is a ſurer ſource or happineſs, than 
ne appraule, and even the gvincas of the ignorant mul» 
2 * » | adviſe e very pupil, who values 7 tial han- 


els more than the phantom of 1t, to devote the ſirſt 


25 period of his life to a very ſerious purſuit of every part of 
— nowledge which contri utes to give him, not only a 
MW piibiical, but a theoretical £511 in his profefſion; not 
73 | i.” the contraſted ideas of a mercenary practitioner, 
en "ur the comprehenſive ſentiments of a {tudent in phi- 
ny phy. 
8 Ihe feundation ſhould be laid in an education truly 
8 l beral. It is really lamentable to obſerve the extreme 
ne” Wh 2norance of thoſe among medical nratiticrers, who 
28 bs E: a 4 1 to in the firit inſtance, and who conſtitute 
ene olt numerous claſs, They are taken from-a writing 
is ch col, or perhaps a grammar {chool, at the age of 
Ls. en and bound zpprentices. They have viually 
1 tred a good hand v riting; but their know ledge of 


II 8 15 ſeldom C rth mention: 2 3 ane 7 upon the 
1 3 FO 

eir education may be ſaid to be about equa! 
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to that of a pauper in a pariſh charity ſchool, Their by. 
ſine(s is to itzr.d behind the counter, and compound 
medicines by the preicriptions of the doctor. Ihe re 
uſually in Latin, written very badly, and full of affected 
abbreviations. They are, inJecd, often ſo ænigmaticel, 
that nothing lefs than the ſagacity of an Cd dip. is can re- 
ſolve their difficulties. Ike poor lad, if he has time, 
will toil at his dictionary, where, however, he often toll, 
in van; but if he has nct üme, which 1s uſually the 
caſe, be takes the moſt \ExPealt ions method of doing 
bufneſ:. He is àahamed to confeſs his ignorance, aud 
therefore puts uf any medicine which his c njeQuze 
ipapeits ; the phil 15 wrapt up, C1ipatched with all cx. 
edition, and the Patient po ned. 

After having ſpent {even years in a ſhop Poarding 
drugs and ipreacing plaſters; and after having g ACq ured 
a liccle paltry portion of mechanical knowledge by 
conſtant habit, he is drfmiiied as complete; and gos, 
into the country a bold prcofcilour of chirurgery and 
1 harmacy. With a ſmart dreſs, an unbluching ccun-— 

enance, and a voluble tongue, he 15 ſure of 1vccc';, 

nd bids defiance to all the Tine in the world. 1: 
15 CAN Opuιꝭẽ8ñꝝ He is another Hippocrates or Hebercen , 
and, indeed, he is an object of real wonder to t!. 
country pe ple; for he collects a few hard words from 
WY dictionary, Which he utters with great gravity among 


ps and farmers, who ccniider him as a very 1earued 


mar, as well as prodigiouſly clever in his profschton. 
Thoſe who could bear witneſs againſt his all, are al! 
tecure. J and ſilenced in the church- yard, 

alert, th 2at a knowledge of Greek as well as [at 

eally neceſiary to the a apothec ary, if he would pericn 

; borneſs with that accurac y which is certainlz te- 
Penh in ſo important an expio, ment. A boy, deſ⸗ 
iined to this employment, ſhould by no means leu 
1 ſchool till the age cf ſixteen or ſeventçen. Tit 
krowledge of the learned languages, acquired before 
that time, is merely elementary; it is only of ulc as 1 
leads to farther improvement in the languages. 1 
canroi qualify for any proſeſion, much leſs for ts 
az Cthecaries, the names ef whoſe inſtruments, meci- 
(unt, 


ou 


eq 
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eines, and operations, are, for the moſt part, either 
wholly Greek, or of Greex extraction. 

But, indeed, if he wiſhes to raiſe his profeſſion above 
the level of an empiric, or a farrier, he ſhould acquire 
a liberal education for its own ſake, independently of 
its uie in a mercenary view; for the fike of poliſhing his 
mind, and elevating his ſentiments, With a liberal edu- 
cation and an extenhve practice, he is in fact a phyſician, 
though called an apothecary ; and though he ſhould nei- 
ther have purchaſed a diploma, nor have earned a regu— 
lar degree by ſpending his ume, money, and health in 
an Engliſh univerſity, he is a gentleman; and the pecu- 
far utility of his employments, when judiciouſly and 
humanely condued, entitie him to the company and 
converſation of all who delerve that diſtinction. 

There never was an age in which they who intend 
to ſupport the dignified charager of graduated phy- 
ficians, had better opportunities for improvemert in 
phyſiology. Lectures, as well as books, in anatomy. 
chemiſtry, and every part of ſcience and natural phi— 
loſophy, never more abounded. Let the ſtudent devote 
himſelf to theſe with long and ferious application, and 
depend more upon them, than on the caprice of faſhion, 
or any ſingularity in his chariot or livery. A popu'at 
phyſician in a great capital, aud indeed any where, 
is a very important member of ſociety, conſidered 
merely in a political view. The lives, limbs, health, and 
ſpirits of a very great part of the ſubjects of a kingdom 
depend upon his ſkill and honeſty. A man ho under- 
taxes this office, and recommends himſelf by address 
and artiſice, without qualifying himſelf with every pre- 
paratory knowledge, and who ahuſes the conndence cf 
thoſe who fly to him as to a guardian angel, in the deepeſt 
diſtreſs, has very little claim to the title of an honeſt man; 
and deſerves to be ſtigmatized and puniſhed with the: 
worlt of villains, and the vileſt of ſnarpers. 

It has been obſerved, and regretted, that ſome in- 
cividuals in this liberal profeſſion have exhibited ſuch 
an attention to intereſt, as is incompatible with the 
common feelings of humanity. Such perſons are their 


_ own enemies; for no grati cation, of ſordid avarice can 


equal the delicious ſenſations of him, who delights in 
F 6 '  EXer.1ting 
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exerciſing his ſcill, in diffuſing joy through the haunts 
of miſery, and in relieving the ſick, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind, 

There 1s, indeed, ſomething godlike in the medica! 
profeſſion, when it is humanely and diſintereſtedly ex- 
erciſed. Every one, it is true, ought to pay that regard to 
intereſt, which prudence, and a love of his own family 
demand ; but he who alſo delights in relieving, from 
the ſatisfactions of ſympathy and a ſenſe of duty, may be 
ſaid to reſemble the great model of every perfeclion, Jeſus 
Chriſt, who went about doing good, and healing all man- 


ner of ſickneſs and diſeaſes among the people. 
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CVIIL THE COMPLAINTS AGATNSs! 
MODERN LITERATURE PROBABLY ILL= 
FOUNDED. 


O complain of the preſent, and to praiſe the pat, 
has ſo long been the favourite topic cf diſap— 
pointment, or of 1gnorance, that every {ſtricture on the 
degeneracy of the times is looked upon as the efrunon 
of 11]-nature, or the reſult of ſuperficial obſervation 
but the abſurdity of declamatory invective ought not 
to preclude the cool remarks of truth, re:ſon, and en- 
perience. 

The practice of vice, or virtue, has indeed varied at 
different periods, rather in the mode, than in the de- 
gree; but the ſtate of literature has ſuffered more vi- 
olent revolutions; it has ſometimes ſhone with the 
. 0 teſt luſtre; and at others has been totally over- 

\:dowed with the darkneſs of barbariſm. 

To review the ſtate of learning from the earuck 
periods, and to inveligate the ca ates of its fuQuation 
is a taſk that requires much labour, ſagacity, and eru- 
dition. More ſuperficial enquiries will, however, ſut- 
ftice to examine the juſtice of the charge of literas; 

degeneracy in the preſent age, and, if it be wel! 
founded, to diſcover the cauſes of it. 
It has been obſerved by an ingenious writer, 
every age has been marked by ſome peculiarity, 
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which it has derived its characteriſtic appellation ; ſo 
the preſent, were it to be diſtinguiſhed by a name from 
its moſt prevalent humour, might be called, e Age of 
cati;rs. Of late years, almoſt every man has felt 
an ambition NY in print, from the voluminous 
lexicographer, down to the ſcribbler in a pamphlet 
or a newſp aper. It is, indeed, natural to fuppole, that 
of a great number of competitors, ſome would reach 
the prize; and that the univerſal combination of inte{- 
lects would effect ſome ſtupendous work, which ſhould 
exceed all the productions of our predeceſlors, and 
demand the admiration of the late? poſterity, It has, 
however, been obſerved, that the learning of the preſent 
age is not deep, though diffuſiwe; and that its pro— 
ductions are not e; cellent, though daes 

The multipiicity of CONLPO! ations is an argument of 
tneir haſty production; ; and haſtineſs 1 is, at le aft, a pre- 
ſumptive proof of their want of merit. In this point, 
the literary and the natural world refetable cach other, 
The productions of nature, whether vegetable or animal, 
as they are either of a ſlow or peedy growth, are 
known to be durable or tranſitory, ſolid or unſub— 
ſtantial. The oak and the elephant are long before they 


attain perfection, but are [11 longer before they decay: . 
waile the butte: fly and the oweret } »erith as they ariſe, 


ailmo% within a Ciurnal revolution of the ſan; The 
v ria of Virgil coſt him much time and labour; but 
y have e Red near two thoufand years univerſally 
aired: while the compoſitions of thac poet, who 
boa ed he could write two or three hundred* verſcs 
vile he ſtood on one leg, were loſt in a ſpace almoſt as 
mort as that in which they were produced. 
But the haſty formation of literary works in modern 
mes, is not a greater obſtacle to their excellence, than 
ge dercenary ir es of their authors. The oflice of 
ruling mankind in morality, and of informing them 
leience, was once reſerved tor thoſe alone who were 
preicularly adapte >d to the taſi: by the impulſes of 
- us, by peculiar oppo rtunities, and by ingular ap- 
pication, In theſe times, however, the e proteflion of 
zu author is become 2 Jocrative C10 p10! ment, and 1s 
tiled rather by thoie who feel the inconverience of 
| hunger, 


PU 
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hunger, than by thoſe who are ſtimulated with the 
hope of immortality, But it is a known truth, that 
avarice contracts the mind, and renders 1t incapable of 
clerated ſentiments and generous enterprizes. It ceaſes 
therefore to be matter of wonder, that works are delli. 
tyte of ſpirit, when they proceed not from the noble 
ardour inſpired by the love of fame, but from the frigid 
incitements of the love of money. . 
The depraved taſte of readers is another cauſe of the 
degeneracy of writers, They who write for the pale 
mult gratify the taſte of the public. In vain are their 
compoſitions formed on the model of the beſt write; 
and gvgulated by the precepts of the mot judiciou: 
critics, if they conform not to the popular caprice, 
and the miſtaken judgment of the valgar. In an age 
when the taſte for reading is univerſal, many works, 
contemptible both ia deſign and execution, Wil be re- 
ceived by ſome readers, with diſtinguiſhed applauſe. 
The want of the merits of juſt reaſoning and pure 
langoafe is, with the greater part, the half-learned and | 
the ignorant no objection. In truth, unconn ted | 


thoughts, and ſuperficial declamacion, are congenia! to 
minds unaccuſtomed to accurate thinking, and infeatb'e 2 


cf the Clarins of finiſhed excellence. Hence writers of j 
acknowledged abilities and learning have been known, c 
when they aimed at popularity, to relinguiſh real es- be 
cellence, and adopt a falſe taite, in oppoſition to their 01 
own judgment, us 
After all, it may not perhaps be abſurd, to attribute fs 
many of the complaints againſt the preſent ſtate of letters 
to 1gnorance, envy, and Cayce, In every department of TIE 
literature, i in th- gay regions of fancy, and in che depths 5 
of philoſophy and ſcience, many authors there are cf eve 
this age and nation, who have acquired an 1Þ'ullrious bo. 
es by deſereing it: and if they want that vou 
originality of thought and ſolidity of learning which ſem 
mark ſome of the productions of our firſt writers, ye! Ind, 
have they a force, elegance, and correctneſs of Ryle, un- hug 
known to their predeceilors, lowe 
ollen 
pre ſs 
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No. CI X. oN THE CAUSES AND FOLLY OF 
VISSENTIONS IN A COUNTRY NEIGH= 
BOURHOOD, 
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T ſcems extraordinary, that with all our pretenſions 
li to the ſoctul aſtections and to chriſtianity, there are 
{ew country towns or villages, in which the families, 
hich are reckoned genteel by the right of fortune and 
of ſelf-e!timation, live upon terms of cordial and fincere 
friendſhip. One might, I believe, venture to go far- 
ther, and to aſſert, that there are few where a general 
enmity and diſtike do not lurk, under the formality 
of ceremonious viſits, and civil fajutation. 

The foundation of all the uneaſineſs is a fooliſh 
pride, which, though it was not made for fo weak a 
creature as man. yet adheres ſo cloſely to him, that he 
can ſeldom diveſt himſelf of it, without ſuch an effort 
as few minds are able to make. Philoſophy is vainly 
applied; for few are prouder than philoſophers. Reli- 
gion only can efieQually eradicate a vice fo deeply 
rooted ; that amiable religion, which teaches us to love 
our neighbours as curſelves; and which has informed 
us of a truth which experience abundantly confirms, that 
from pride only cometh cou tention, 

The moſt trifling diſtinction or appearance of ſape- 
rictity, is ſure to excite all the heart-burninps of ſecret 
envy and jealouly. Inſtead of rejoicing at an fortunate 
event which contributes to the happineis ut 2 neigh- 
bour, the greater part ſecretly repine at it, and endea- 
rour to leſſen the ſatisfaction it might aiord, by diſ— 
ſeminatipg ſome mortifying ſurmiie or inhnuation. 
Indeed, the forzunate perſon ſometin:s deſerves ſome 
humiliation ; for as his neighboars a - cr.deavouing to 
lower him to their own !cvel, he, on the other hand, 
otentatiouily diſplays his uf ry, and labuurs to de- 
prels chem below their , that his Cn elevation 
may be more conſpicuo dus. ould be entertaining to 


behold 
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behold the little contrivances which the p- tty gente, 
invent for the purpoſe of e-lipling each other, it "thi 
were not always ſomething of a malignity which 
guſts and hurts the mind of an humane man, | 
rivalry is by no means of an amicable ſort ; and thous! 
the parties are wonderfully civil when they meet, the 
often hate each other with the greateſt inveteracy, 
Nothing would, indeed, give them greater pleaſure, 
than to l of each other? s lotles or ruin, though they 
would not fail to viſit on the occaion, and to ſym; Yathiſc 
in the politeſt and mot approved faſhion, 

Scandal, indeed, who has long reigned with arbitrar! 
ſwav in country towns, is uſually the cauſe of al! th 
latent hatred which poiſons the happineſs of famili 
vw hoſe birth or fortune has placed them in the fam 
neighbourhood ; and who, enjoying plenty | 
enjoy peace, if they could prevail upon th 


hemicives t 

turn a deaf ear 0 the tale-bearer. Bu 185 ; | 
perverſeneſs or malignity of many, th: it though the: | 
have themſelves but Hull ſuffered from the fa! 6: re fc ts | 
of ſlanderers, they liſten, with delight, to the next hi- 
per, that flies ke the arrow in the dark, and wour s 
neighbour's reputation. If any favourable report begin, g 
to prevail, it is with difti culty admitted; it K douby , 
contradicted, or extenuated. But there is vo lie 5 ( 
im probably falſe ſo little like the truth, but jt will | 
be vial received and believed without examing on, $84 
ſo long as it tends to lower an object of envy ia the 6 
eſteem of a neighbourhood, to injure the interell of 2 I; 
rival in vanity, or to wound the hcart of hin vom Fe 
we hate, only becauſe we feel the weight of his rc: 3 
{uperior! ty. 3 

It is to be wiſhed, that people would conſider from La 
how contemptible a Ga molt of thole calumnies en- 90 
ginate, which induce neighbours to entertain à bas : 
opinion of each other, and, in conſequence, to live 1! KY 
a {tate of conſtant, though ſecret enmity. They uſually BY 
come from doineſtic ſervants, who, in revenge tor © 1. 
juſt reprimand, or from the wickedneſs of an bd | dis 
heart, delight in dihleminating the molt cruel ta.” * 
without the {ſmalleſt foundation in reality. Ds. ſap⸗ TE 
poſing ſomething ſimilar to the calumny did Happen chil 


It 
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'n a neighbour's houſe, it is ſo diſguiſed, altered, and 
ex2ogerated, by the time it has gone From the top of 
he town to the bottom, that what u 'as, in truth, no 
mote than a trifle ſcarcely worth attention, becomes a 
charge of a molt atrocious and injurious kind, when it 
ha 8 bee a toſſed from tongue to tongue. The vileſt 

nenia! hall utter a lie, in che meaneſt ſhop of the moſt 
ity town; and, in the ſpace of half an hour, it ſhajl 
be republiſhed with additions and embelliſhments, as a 
now fact, by the Lady of the Manor. 

The petty offices and diſtinctions of churchwardene, 
ſurveyors, mayors, lords of the manor, commiſſioners 
of turnpike-roads, and fimilar rural dignitics, do 1n- 
deod often fill their poſſeliors, and their ladies, with 
im high a ſenſe of their own ͤ importance, and at the 
lame time excite ſo much envy in the little minds which 
aſpire at ſuch little honours, that, in proportion as the 
great perſonage auyances in the path of glory, he is 
often obliged to relinquiſh the comforts of good neigh- 
bourhood. It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, if 
thoſe who have had little or no education, and whoſe 
views have been confined to horſes, dogs, and the 
affairs of a veſtry and a court-leet, ſhould value 
themſelves too much on petty diſtinction 3 and ſhould 
ſappoſe the title of Eſquire, Lord of the Manor, or 
juſtice of Peace, ſuch honours as may juſtify them in 
treating others with contumely. Neither is it wonder- 
ſul, that they who have never wandered beyond the 
limits of their native pariſh, ſhould ſurvey ſuch diſ- 
tindtions with an envious eye. All men ouaht, indeed, to 
alpire at diſtinction, as it may lead them to aſpire at 
vicfulneſs and virtue; but it is certainly deſirable, for 
te fake of tranquillity, that envy and malice ſhould 
rot be mixed with laudable emulation. 

But there are other cauſes beſides the love of ſcandal 
and the gratification of vanity, which powerfully operate 
in inte rrupting the harmony of a good 1 2ighbourhood. 
Avarice is the occaſion of many and indeterminable 
agreements, In what part of the country can we 
ix our reſidence, where tome of the clergy are not 
oyeets of diſlike, becauſe a regard to their wives and 
wltren, whoſe bread depends upon their lives, induces 

them 
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them to inſiſt on thoſe dues which the laws have al. 
lowed them. 'I he clergyman in the moſt deſart parts 
of the country, is uſually a man of learning, and of a 
polite mind, who might diffuſe a taſte for elegant and 
improving converſation ; but he is excluded from the 
ſociety of his pariſhioners, becauſe he makes a juſt 
claim upon their property. The moſt ſhocking calum— 
nies are propagated againſt him and his family; every 
thing is done which can mortify and diſtrefs him, aud 
he is frequently involved fer lite by the farmers, and 
a pettitogger at their head, in vexatious and expenhre 
litigation. He who preaches peace, and who might 
ſoften, by the influence of poliſhed manners, the te— 
mains of brutality among his ſavage and narrow 
minded neighbours, is hunted by them til] he is forced 
to take reluge in the lonely retreat of his parſonage. 

The various meetings which are neceflary to condud 
pariſh and other public bufineſs in the country, are 
often productive of vielnd animoſities. An oppo:ition 
formed at a veſtry, or a turnpike-meeting, is ſowwetime; 
carried on with more acrimony than in the Houle of 
Com ons. It would not be fo lamentable, if the con- 
ſequences of the diſpute terminated at the time 276 
place in which it aroſe; but it uſually happens, that 
if the gentlemen have diſagreed in the veſtry, the ladies, 
at the next tea-drinking, put on ſallen looks, and com- 
mence a ſecret attack on each other's perſons, dreis, 
character, and conduct. Hoſtilities, which owe their 
riſe to a difference of opinion concerning the mending 
of a road, or the repairing of a ſteeple, are carried en 
under the cover of external civility, and continue fron 
generation to generation, 

It would be a very valuable point gained, if we 
could prevail on the many thouſands, who, with a 
the external means cf happineſs, lead vncomfortav:? 
lives from the diſfæntions of their neighbourhood, t9 
coniider duly the importance of a friendly interccufte 
with thole in whole viciaity, they have been placed b) 
Providence. They may be confidently aſſured, rh 09 
pleature ariſing from ſcanda!, from petty diftinciuons, 
from trifiing matters of intereſt, or from inilu-nce ober 
pariſh or county meetings, can be compared 10 La 

ſatie faction 
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ſatis faction of living in love, and in a conſtant interchange 
of thoſe good offices which alleviate adveriity, and give 
to proſperity its ſweeteſt enjoyments. {he qualities 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the accomp'iſhment of ths 
deſuable purpoſe, are benevolence and humility, 


— — 
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No. CX. THE IMPRUDENCE OF AN EARLY 
ATTACHMENT TO ACTING PLAYS» 


IN A LETTER, 


— 


S I was ſauntering, a few days ago, on one of the 

public walks, I could not help particularly re- 
marking a young man, whoſe dreſs ſhewed marks of a 
ſhabby gentility, and whoſe countenance wore the 
aſpect of a ſettled melancholy. | 
The appearance of wretchedneſs, in whatever fitua- 
tion, is always ſufficient to awaken my curioſity. I felt 
myſelf irreſiſtibly impelled to enquire into the hiltory 
of a perſon who ſeemed to be completely miſerable, 
After having walked a conſiderable time, I perccived 
him to throw himſelf, in a diſconſolate attitude, on 
one of the ſeats of the walk, I did not neglect the 
opportunity; but ſeating myſelf by his fide, pre- 
vailed on him, after ſome introduQtory converſation, 
to give me his hiſtory, which he did in the following 


wie ad . 
RcIQUsS? 


ance may feem to invalidate my aſſertion, I aſfure you 
I was the ſon of one of the molt opulent traders 
in the metropolis. I might at this time have been 
enjoying all the happineſs that affluence can beſtow ; 
but now, alas! I have no where to lay my head, 
no refuge to which I can fly for comfort. I am aban- 
coned to the wide world without a friend; and one 
conſideration aggravates all my miſery - I have de- 
ſerved my ſuſterings, and cannot juſtly complain.“ 

| Tere he pauſed to conceal a tear which was jaſt 
virion from his eyes, Alter he had a little recovered 
himſelf, 


5 


© Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, “ though my preſent appear- 


4 
** 
.4 
1 

* 


| 
| 
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„ like the immortal Shakef ſpeare, I was ambition 
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himſelf, hi: countenance gradually grew more ſerene, 
and he proceed: d with leſs emotion. 

„% When I was at the age of eleven, my fat!iz! 
© placed me at a celebrated grammar- ſchool = 
there I ſpent the happieſt days of my life. Nature, 
as | was told, had given me parts; I made a rapid 
progreſs in clafiical learning; all was encour- vo. 


30 ment, all was hope, and all was happineſs, But. 


« the midſt of my improvement, my father reſo! 0d, 
© in oppoſition to the advice of my mailer, to remove 
« me trom ichool, and to ſettle me in his own counting 
"ST 


hovſe. My matter urged, that though I might per- 
« haps ſuc coed in a learned profeſſion, yet the vixachy 
of my diſpoſition would be an obſtacle to | 
« rity in a mercantile employment. My father, ſen— 
& {ble of the lucrative ad vantages of an eſtabliſhed 
trade, was deat to theſe remonſtrances; and da a 
fatal day I entered into engagements to plod at ihe 
« deſks and the counter for ſeven years. 

% But nature is not to be conſtrained by Mentee 
Inſtead of caſting up ſums, and meaſuring ells, I em— 
% ploved my time in the peruſal of Shakeſpeare in 


„ compoſing epilogues and farces, aid in diſcuſſrg 


« the merits of every new dramatic production, {:- 
** ſtead of ſpending my evenings in poſting account, 
« and examining my ledger, ] was always ten 


« the performances of a Foote or a Garrick. A: de 
by conflantly frequenting the play houſes, ond mm; 
*© with conte: mptible ſcioliſts, who called tie 
% theatrical critics, I became ſo enamoaure: 
% ſtage, as to look upon dramatic entertainm 
« conſtituting the mill important buſineſs, „ we! 
ce the moſt agreeable enj: »yment of human 411i». - 
4% ſhop continually reſounded with my rants, 1 
« tion of ſome favourite actor; apd I went 1 
« to treat with the purchaſers of a yard of Ii 
e theatrical tone, and a dramatic Aion. 

had ſo great an opinion of my own talents, t! 


Cs ſhining both as an actor and a writer, Accorumn? 
46 ] | ed a comedy with great care and pairs, 
« preſented it to one of the managers, who rc: 
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* 
nt mars of contempt. 
* * L 
* ; « — 1 . * 4 7/4 * of * * * , p * 

By no means de ected, was reſol sed to try my {11C- 
1 11 1 "hs Du bl, DoS wy * a ' On «> *y ©: _ Ju „ 
* * . c> Kl MGt ten 2K Naim, \\ FOLD great liinculty, 
| e ln ee 14 43” 

ermimona to ipcak betore the Managers, 
. ” * * . x 1 1 * = = 
Fab; of their friends, who ſeemed to enjoy 

i {tr 


my d Las again rejected. 

— 1 0085 1 could not ſuccoe at tie theatres, I was 
reſolved to exert my abilities at ſpouting and dit- 
puting clubs. And here, vg Thos eaſi ly made a 


conſpicuous tgure;z as I had the advantage of a 
claſſical education, and moſt of my competitors had 


no education at all. Ihe mott important topics of 
| 


religion, learning, and politics 1 diſcuſſed with 
more valvbility than the graveſt prelate, the pio— 
foundeſt acac lemic, or the craftieſt itateſman. But TI 
triumphed, as it were, veithout an enemy, and the 
facility of the conqueſt 3iminifh ed th e pleaſure of it. 
I ſoon became weary of dry lay, umentation, and 
eagerly panted to wear the buikin, and to mouth the 
ſonorous periods of ſome tragic bard, 

«© Jt happened that I had formed a connection 


with a young member of the club, whoſe genius was 
entirely imilar to my own, and who had been en- 
gaged with a ſtrolling company of players.“ He had 
often ſolicited me to go with him on an acting tour 
into the north of E ug lar d, and 1 had as often re- 
_— from a principle of pride. But at length, an 
ardent defire of ex! 5 tin g on a Kage, overcame every 
regard to duty, and ever y compunction of conſcience. 
1 in a fatal hour (I blaſhi to mention it), I embezzled 

i ſum of money with which I-was truſted in the 


fs of buiinets, packed up my clothes and ac- 


— 


companied a ſet of gab ond „ Who, like myſelf, had 


abandoned ev ery rEPUl? ccupaticon, and devoted 
themſelves to afamy ns in ligence, for the ſake of 
enjoying the p:audits of a few ruſtics aſſembled in a 
Darn. 

And now commences the ra of all my "miſery. 
The money I had fraudulently taken, was ſoon 
(quandered away in a ſociety of thoughtleſs mortals, 


Who regarded not to-morrow, if they could feaſt to— 


7 


ic bu: 
* I. 


day, We were, indeed, received with applauſe; 
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© but the audience was commonly ſo ſcanty, that the 
«© expences of repreſentation often exceeded the re. 
„ ceipts. In every town we were looked upon ith 
ef ſuſpicion, and treated as vagrants. Ye weie ſeme- 
times reduced to ſuch extremities, by the expence: 
& of travelling, and the lofles of atiing to emynty 
* barns, that we have wanied even food to ſupper: 
© nacure, Above charity, we could not be relicred. 
6 and deſtitute of credit, we could not be treſted. A.: 
% length I ſaw my folly, and after various reſo! yes, 
e ſent to 4 friend to cnqu'r? whether my father wi; 
« diſpoſed to receive me, ſhould 1 return and confe!: 
«© my fault. How, alas! was I ſtruck, when 28. 
4c told in anſwer, that my father dicd a few days ag 
te of a Hrcken heart; and that his death was fo ſudden 
ce thai he had not time to alter his will, in which, in 
« the firſt rage aſter his diſcovery of my elopeme nt, he 
had cut me off with a ſhilling, 

„lt is impoſtiole to give you an adequate idea cf 
«© my grief on this occaſion, and I ſhall only ir fon 
* you, that it would have proved fatal, had it nc: 


« been ſoon removed by emotions cf a different Kind, . 
«« During my indiſpoſition, one of the actreſſes of our c 
« company, whoſe beauty is only exceeded by the 2 
ec goodrels of her heart, watched me with all the 0 
«« anxiety of a parent, and ſoothed me under the hor— | 
„ rors of deſpair, with the ſofteſt blandiſhments f x 
«« tenderneſs. I ſcon felt a flame kindling in ny u 
« breaſt, which was anſwered with a ſympathetie pe 
10 paſſion. In ſhort, I was no ſooner reſtored to health 1 
4 and vigour, than 1 married the lovely Emily: ve WW & 
« have now been united near a year, and yeſterday i me it 
„% was ſafely delivered of twins. That ſhe is well, pr 
« thank Heaven; but, alas, the reflection, that ] an | im 
e deſtituic of all the means that can give her eaſe, cru 
«« provide for her offspring, ſharpens all the darts f BW uz 
4 j11 fortune, and embitters every woe.“ ig. 
Here he ſtopped, and I was obliged to leave hin, e 
after having given him an invitation to my hout?, able 
where I hope to be able to alleviate his misfortunes, uit 
without hurting his ſenſibility, But I cannot help TY 


expreſſing my wiſh, that all who, deluded by a heated 
imaginatis, 
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:'mapination, feel themſrlves inclined to quit the com- 
tarts of a porent and a home, in purſuit of a profeilion 
nien 45 Drotibited by law, and which conſtantly en- 
tail on its followers miſery and diſgrace, may avoid 
his wr-tckedneſs, by avoiding his conduct. 


—_ 


et. A. End 
_— 


— 
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No. CXI. oN THE PLEASURES OF REFLEC= 
TION, 


\HAT the enjoyments of the underſtanding ex- 
ceed the pleaſures of ſenſe, is a truth conteſted 
by all who are capable of exerting the f.cultics of 


5 thinking in their full vigour. But by thele pleaſures 
in are generally underſtood ſublime contemplations on 
he ſubje cts of ſcience and abitruſe diſquitition ; contempla-— 
tions which can only be the reſult of uncommon powers, 

o| and extraordinary efforts 

171 But there are intellectual pleaſures of another kind; to 
nor the enjoy ment of which, neither great abilities nor learn— 
1d ing are required. Theſe are no other than the pleaſures 
out of reflection, which are open to the illiterate mechanic, 
the as well as to the ſage philoſopher, and conſtitute ſome 
the of the ſweeteſt ſatisfactions of human lite. 

hor- There are few who have not felt pleaſing ſenſations 
; of ning from a retroſpeQive view of the firſt period of 
my WT their lives. To recollect the puerile amuſements, the 
hctie petty anxieties, and the eager purſuit; of childhood, 
ealth is a taſk in which all delight. It is common to obſerve, 
we that on no ſubject do men dwell with ſuch pleaſure, 
y ſhe as the boyiſh tricks and wanton pran's which they 
well, practiſed at ſchool. The hoary head looks back with a 
| am [mile of complacency, mixed with regret, on the ſeaſon 
ſe, et when health glowed on the cheek, when lively ſpirits 
its Of warmed the heart, and when toll rung the nerves with 

vigour. 

him, Cicero has remarked, that events the moſt diſagree- 
10uit, able, during their immediate influence, give an ex- 
tunes, quiſite ſatisfaction when their conſequences have ceaſed; 
; help dad Eneas ſolaces his companions, under the hardſhips 
heated = | they 
atio 9, 2 
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they endured, with the conſideration, that the rem 
brance of their ſuferings would one My gie 
ſatisfaction. That theſe ſentiments are jun, 1 
known to thoſe who have enjoyed the conve:! 
of the ſoldier, Battles, ſkirmithes, and ſieges, at 
Perhaps, he trembled during the action, fürn iſh U 
with topics of converſation, and ſources of pleaſur, 
for the remainder of his life. 

Reflection is the propereſt employment, and te 
ſweeteſt ſa tis faction, in a rational old age. Deſlicute e. 
ſtrength * vigour, neceſſary for bodily exertions, and 
furniſhed with obſervations by experience, the o!d rr 
finds his greateſt pleaſure to conſiſt in wandering in _ 
gination over paſt ſcenes of delight, in recounting the 
adventures of his youth, the viciſſitudes of human! 
and the public events to which he is proud of hav! 
been an eye-witneſs. Of ſo exalted a nature are th le 
enjoy ments, that theologiſts have not heſitated ton 
that to recollect a well-ſpent life, is to anticipate h. 
bliſs of a future exiſtence. 

The profeſſors of philoſophy, wks will be ↄckron: 
ledged to have undertlood the nature of true a. 
lantial pleaſure better than the buſy, the gay, an, 
diſſipated, have ever ſhevn a predilection * Pris 
and ſolitude. No other caute have thev ator 
their conduct in forſaking ſociety, than that t 
and hurry of the world is incompatible with the c: 
of calm reaſon and diſpaſſionate reflection. Ie 
apophthegm of that antient, who ard, «& he. was ne! 
« leſs alone than when by nimielt,” is not to be « 
dered merely as an epigrammatic turn. In vain n 
purſue philoſophy in the Suburra ; ſhe was only 
courted with ſucceſs, in the ſequeltered ſhade of 
retirement. 

Were the powers of reflection cultivated by heb! 
zankind would at all times be able to derive a pet 
from their own breafts, as rational as it is exalted. 319 

the attainment of this happineſs, a ſtrict adherence 
the rules of virtue is neceſſary ; for let it be rem! 
bered, that none can feel the pleaſures of rcil-ctio' 
who do not enjoy the peace of innocence, 
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No. CXII. HINTS Tro THOSE WHO ARE 
DESIGNED FOR THE PROFESSION OF THE 
LAW. 


— » etl. 


= —— — 


HERE is no order in the community more con- 
temptible than that of thoſe practitioners in the 
law, who, without one liberal principle of juſtice or 
equity, poſſeſs a {kill in little elſe but quibbles, and in 
thoſe points by which villany is taught to proceed 
with impunity, cunning enabled to elude the ſpirit by 
miſrepreſenting the letter, and truth perplexed, ob- 
rr, þ and loſt, in the mazes of chicanery. It is 
indeed ſurpriſing, that many who call themſelves men 
of honour, = who profeſs to have had a liberal 
education, ſhould allow themſelves, in the practice of 
their profeſſion, to aſſert palpable falſehood in order to 
_...... W confound the cleareſt evidence; and defend, with all the 
I appearance of ſincere conviction, what they know to be 
indefenſible. It is not an admiſſible apology to aſſert, 
that their pro::{hon requires ſuch an abaſement; for a 
lmilar juſtification might be offered by the ſharper 
or the highwayman. There are, undoubtedly, certain 
nes of honour and truth eſtabliſhed in the heart of 
| W every honeſt man, of which no * for lucre, and no 
eſuitical pretence of profeſſional neceſſity, can juſtify 

de infringement. ä ; 
There leems, indeed, to be a very unfortunate error 
a many among the ſtudents of the law, who value 
abilities and technical knowledge at a high rate, but 
entertain no great eſteem for goodneſs of heart, and 
integrity of conduct. While the world allows them 
iilities and knowledge, they depend with ſecurity on 
lucceſs, though they ſhould be notoriouſly mercenary in 
public, and debauched in private life. Indeed, they 
me had living exampics to prove, that however bad 
ee morals of the man, if the impudence and eloquence 
4 it the lawyer are approved, he may have what brief; 
ie pleaſes, and even be advanced to the dignity of a 
| CXII Vor. II. | (; Lord 
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Lord Chancellor. An infamous cha rater, blaſted With 
imputations of the moſt atrocious kind in the walks of 
private and domeſtic life, may be introduced, by his 
known eftrontery, and his ſuppoſed 13 to that Gi Fe 
nified ſeat, where law is to be corrected by equity, and 
where the conſcience of the judge 15 the chief contre wat 

Whatever be the abilities of a man, yet if he be 
notoriouſly irregular and intemperate in the violation 
o thoſe laws which are prior to all human laws, he 

ght not to be promoted to any offices of truſt and 
3 particularly in the law. If the governing part 
of a nation were ſincere in its profeſſion "of a belief in 
the national religion, men who are remarkable for 
breaking the laws of that religion, would be at let 
negleQed, if not diſgraced. The advancement of bad 
men to the higheſt offices in the law, is a diſgrace to 
the government, and an injury to the people, whom it 
greatly corrupts ; not only by the example, but by 
leading them to ſuppoſe, that the governors of the 
nation, whom they naturally ſuppoſe wiſer than them- 
ſelves, conſider religion and morality merely as engines 
of ſtate. 

Though, therefore, the ſtudent may ſee men of 
in famous characters advanced and encovraged, let him 
not be deluded. If he is wiſe, he will fill pay bis 
greateſt attention to the cultivation of a a pure nd ho! 
heart ; this will furniſh him with more fatisfaction than 
was ever derived to a bad man from the infionia * 
emoluments of office, and the fees beſtowed by popular 
favour. Whatever Practice or preferment can be ac- 
quired confitently with this, accept with gratitade. 
But if the public, or the rulers of the nation, fiiil pre- 
ter the bold pretender, whoſe appearance and abilitics 
ariſe from that audacity which accompanies a bad 
infeeling heart, deſpiſe all that they can vbetiow, ard 
remember that this life is ſhort, and that there! 
another; that this world is the place of probation, and 
the next of reward. Remember that a pure heart, 2 
clear conſcience, an indepe endent ſpirit, and a ſou! 
that ſpurns the lucre which is to be gained by un manly 
ſervility, are infinitely ſuperior (conſidered only as they 


tend to promote happinels) to the poſſe ſũon of * 
ica 
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i  Ffeals, with their uſual appendages, a peerage and a 
f | \eriſion. 

3 With reſpect to the modes of preparation for this 
7 | profeſſion, 5 ſee, with regret, that an illiberal method 
d prevails, which conſiſts in confining the future advocate, 


> likea clerk in a merchant's counting-houſe, to the deſk 


f ſome practiſing lawyer, and teaching him the or- 
dinary buſineſs almoſt mechanically. There he ſits, and 
copies a great number of dry formalities, ſuch as, if he 
attended to them, could not enlarge his mind ; ſuch, in- 
deed, as, without a remarkable dulneſs of diſpoſition, 
he cannot attend to. After labouring for ſeveral years 
in a manual employment, as ſedentary, and ſcarcely 
more liberal than that of the weaver or the watchmaker, 
he comes forth a formidable bartiſter; formidable, in- 
deed, in ſome reſpects, as he has probably acquired a 
good deal of that low and dirty practice, and that nar- 
row and confined mode of thinking, which a liberal 
mind would deſpiſe too much to be able to acquire. 
He is, as it were, a ſpider, and can {pin cobwebs in 
the dark and foul receſſes of the heart, to catch those 
diminutive objects, which a moie generous animal 
en of would not deign to enſnare. 


t The true method of arriving at an eligible ſpecies cf 
ay his eminence in the ſtudy of the Jaw is, to enlarge the ca— 
ho! pacity of the mind by a moi comprehenſive and claſſical 
n than education; and then to furniſh it with ſome portion of 
ia a very ſpecies of human knowledge. A general and en— 
opulat larged philoſophy, moral, natural, and theological, 
be ac- eught to form the firm baſis of the future ſuperſtructure. 
atitucke. On this ſhould be added hiltlorz, antient and modern; 
1 pre⸗ general juriſprudence, and a particular acquaintance 
'bilities uh the ſpirit of laws in all the civilized netions of 
1 61.4 WM antiquity, Long and accurate obſervation of men and 
w, 4nd manners ought to be added; and the virtues of exem- 
neren WW py benevolence and humanity ſhon!d complete the 
mn, and fric. Such ſhauld be the preparation; - What it is, 
cart, 1 ee hare already ſton. But ſometimes even the toil of the 


= X . 7. 1 1 i Z 1 . « 6 * 
a fou Bi iting-ceſk, as well as every other ſerious preparation, 
omanly Ws omitted, and the fudont called to the bar, puts a 
hey : 71 * * 9 * 2 
as te! ie wig over his powderet hair and pig tail, and 
- he 1 
of t 


| TRE farts 
ſcals, 
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ſtarts up a pleader; ready to undertake any cauſe either 
of property, or of life. 

Whoever has read the works of Cicero, will remember 
how preat a ſhare of learning he requires in his orator, 
who was, indeed, a pleader, or advocate ; but not ſuch 
a pleader, or ſuch an advocate, as many of thoſe who 
have diſgraced the modern courts of judicature. The 
great ſtateſmen of Rome ſupported the character of 
lawyers with a peculiar dignity, unknown to modern 
inſtitutions. Adorned with philoſophy, as well as law, 
they deſcended to the courts to defend their clients; 
not with the hope of a paltry fee, but induced by tho 
pure motives of friendſhip and humanity ; by a defre 01 
doing good, and a regard for juſtice. Men, it is true, 
muſt live by their profeſſions; and. therefore, the di 
ö intereſtedneſs of the antients, who had other reſource: 
| cannot be univerſally imitated. But, ſurely, in an age 

that pretends to peculiar illumination and philanthrop:, 
ö and in a people who have long profeſſed a moſt humane 
religion, it is wonderful to find men, who aſſume ſo 


| important a profeſſion, ready to defend any fide for pay; , 
$ and debaſmg their characters by an affectation of en- l 
ö treme libertiniſm, of infidelity, and of every kind of 1 
| |: profligacy, which tends to harden the heart, and tc by 
| deaden the feelings of humanity, no lefs than to ſtiſe 6 


r 


the ſentiments of true honour. 


— 


No. CXIII. on SOME INCONVENIENCES WHICH 
UNAVOIDABLY ATTEND LIVING WRITERS, 


— 


H E compoſition of a book has often been com- 
pared to the furniſhing of a feaſt, in which, 
whatever art may have been exerted, and variety pro- 
duced, it ſeldom happens that every palate is equal! 
pleaſed. Sometimes the diſhes are not dreſſed and 
| - teaſoned as they ought to be; and ſometimes the org?"s 
' of ſenſation in the gueſts are languid and indiſpoſee. 
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No work, however excellent, ever yet appeared, which 
was not blamed, as well as praiſed, by many; but we 
heſitate not to pronounce that good, which retains, 
during a conſiderable time, a majority of ſuffrages in 
its favour. Longinus, very reaſonably, makes the fa- 
vourable opinion of various nations, for many ages, an 
infallible criterion of an author's ſingular excellence. 
And it 1s certain, that to call in queſtion the merits of 


thoſe books which have long ſurvived their authors, 
, contributes more to diſgrace the critic, than to diminiſh 
: the reputation of the author. 

c But it is not to with living writers. They labour 
| under peculiar diſadvantages; not only from the dif- 
7 fculty of arriving at diſtinction after ſo many illuſtrious 


predeceſſors, but from the prejudices and the envy of 
8, their equals and contemporaries. Men have always felt 
an inclination to exalt departed genius, not only from 
a ſincere admiration of it, but alſo with a ſecret deſire 
to degrade living merit, by introducing an invidious 


0 compariſon. No one aſpires at the diſtinctions of fcr- 

ay; tune, or civil honours, without exciting jealouſy and 

ex- envy. It would be therefore unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 

| of that literary ambition ſhould be exempred from the 

to attendants of all ambition, It aims at peculiar diſtinc- 
kite tion, and muſt therefore excite peculiar oppoſition. 

There never yet was a moral writer, however ſincere, 

whoſe life and external manners correſponded, in every 

— reſpect, with the dignity of his writings ; and who did 

not, in ſome degree, diſappoint thoſe who were led, 

Hen by the admiration of his works; to approach his perſon, 

vY and to ſeek his company and converſation in the ordi- 


nary ſcenes of familiar life. Too high an expectation is 
uſually formed of him; and we do not conſider, that in 
nis book we ſurvey only the picture of his mind; a pic- 
tre, which is uſually ſullied and deformed by the crazy 
frame in which it is confined. When he fat down to 
write, his ſoul was probably in its proper ſtate ; all 
ſpiritual, and all contemplative. No ſooner has he 
lad aſide his pen, and departed from his library, than 
he is neceſſarily engaged in the common purſuits of 
mankind ; and diſplays, like them, many frailties, and 
Rany of thoſe faults which he has very ſincerely con- 


G 3 demned 


— 
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demned in his moral differtations. But when a ſpec. 
tator, unacquainted with life, manners, and the incon- 
ſtancy of the human heart, beholds this Ciſtereiice 
between the writer's book and his behaviour, he too 
precipitately and ſeverely indulges his cenſure, and 
learns to deſpiſe him, whom, at a diſtance, he admitted. 
"Thus are enemies and calumniators multip 1. ed, without 
any other failings on the part of the injured perſon, 
than the common imbecilities attendant on the mot 
Improved ſtate of hone nature. Foibles and errors, 
which would ſcarcely be noticed in others, are not cu 
zeimnarked in him, but remembered and related in com- 
pany as matter of entertainment, Even his {tncerity 


is doubted, and the writer is lowered by the 11np?r- 
te&1cns of the man; though the imperſection- are only 
the common characteriſtics of humanity. If he has 


Written againſt avarice or ambition, and happens, by 
honeſt induſtry or goed fortune, to gain money Or Proms 
tion, he is immediate ly repreſented as a hypocrite; 
withſtanding he may have a family dependent upon en 
for [uppo rt, or may have worn himſelf out in the fervic 
of the public, without ſeeking or gaining any otter 
emolument than what may afford him an humble and 
quiet retreat in his old age. 

It is not caſy to write, without ſometimes appearing 
to aſſume an air of ſuperiority. Moral precepts wu 
often be ineffectual, if they were not enforced in a ſtyle, 
which, though by no means dogmatical, is vet, in a 
due degree, authoritative. The neighbours, and the 
familiar acquaintance of the moraliſt, who are acct ſe 
tomed to eſtimate 1 1m portance by property, and to jodge 
of the weight of a man's opinions by the weight of 110 
purſe, are offended to find him, who has not a vote in 
a county- meeting, nor an acre of arable or paſture en 
the face of the earth, daiing to expreſs himſelf with 2; 
much freedom, as if he were animated with the con- 
{ciouinels of keeping a pack of fox hounds, or had co: 
ſiderable influence at the election of a knight of tne 
ſhire. Nevertheleſs, if what he writes be true, tru 
being great, he u 10 is armed with it will certainly pte— 

vail. Reſiſtance or contradiction will be ineffectuz]. 
Nothing, therefore, remains but ridicuic and detracue! 


% 
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to ſap the fortreſs, which is proof againſt aſſault. The 
writer, therefore, 15 repreſented by the neighbou ring 
gentlemen as an oddity, a melanc! 1oly recluſe, and per- 


8 haps a little cracked; both he and his family are  piticd 
1 by the humane Ladies, for” being perpetually conſined to 


muſty books, and total firungors to all true pleaſure. 
between the ſippings of the tea, and the dealing of the 
; 


cards, much criticiſm is d ilplayed, in which, it is not 
* 


* caly to determine which is the more conſpicuous, 1 

norance or ill- nature. It is not uncommon tor ladics, 
f who can hardly ns Cite a love- letter, 
15 without Entick's ! clin £4 dictionary, to decide on the 


merit of a celebrated poem, or any other new pu! 
tion, with all the AU ir G1 an Arie tle. Or the 1001 111 
viralence of a Zoilus. And who, indeed, can con- 


trovert a remark. DO EY EF in juclie ous er malignant 


? 
ky when it proceeds irom lips whicl add a grace and ſweet— 
© neſs to all they utter? And even. the veteran virgin may 
I be allowed to conivie herigli, in the intervals of ſcandal, 
* wich the ſeverity of literary Critic! 11. It mint jadeed 
KI be owned, that many lies and ſalſe canſtmer on charic. 
hey ters are pub! liſted to the world at tae tea and the card— 
and table; but there is this comfort, that whencyer it is 
known whence they originate, they are ſuliered, Ly all 
_ candid and ſenſible -perione, to drop „ ſtill- born, from 
pers their prolific parent Yet, ſometimes, the lr agole 
avle, into life, and are able to murder many a reputation be- 
N fore their own final extinction. 
3” the Every thing excellent is to be paid for at a certain 


accul. WM bce of inconvenience or difficulty. The calumnies 
10-0 WM © envy, ignorance, and impertinence, muſt be ſuſ— 
of his ined by him who endeavours, by worthy means, to 


eie in OT. the eſteem of the worthy, He mult weigh the 
ure en praiſes againit the cenſures, and erjc y the] predominant 
Lich 23 applauſe, wile he neglects the ſevere rewarks of im- 
GE pertinence or ill-temper, as triftes light as air. No 
. cod tach has been more repeated] y uttered, than that no- 
of the Art in this ſublunary ſtate is, in every reſpect, what 
„ trum ME wi it. We mull then learn to ſubmit to nece -flity, 
fo pie. ad turn our attention from our evils, to our advan— 
fectu ages, After all our complaints, Providence is uſually 


kund kind and impartial ; and, if we poſteſs but. 
10 G 4 humility 


— —— — 
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humility and patience, we ſhall diſcover, under our 
moſt diſagreeable fituation, ſome copious ſource of 
placid enjoyment. The ill uſage of the world will re- 
coil from the heart, which is ſhielded with faith and 
innocence, as the billows are reverberated from the 
rock, 

Whatever difficulties or injuries a writer may ſuſtain, 
he may conſole himſelf, if he has always taken the part 
of truth and virtue, that he has employed the ta- 
lents which God gave him, in a manner at leaſt in— 
offenſive; and that, it is probable, many, in the 
great maſs of mankind, may poſſeſs a kindred ſpi— 
rit, and at ſome favourable moment may receive 
pleaſure and advantage from his lucubrations, even 
when he is united with the duſt from which he was 
taken, and become equally inſenſible to cenſure or 
applauſe, 


No. CXIV. on THE OBLIGATIONS WHICH 


LEARNING OWES TO THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION, 


— 


M ANY among thoſe who have made the greateſt 


pretenſions to learning have profeſſed them!/elves 
enemies to Revelation. It is not, indeed, difficult to 
account for their rejection of a religion which 1s all 
humility, and by no means calculated to pleaſe ſuch 
as conſider the applauſe of men as the moſt valuable 
object, and who pride themſelves on the infallibility of 
their own intellects. To the bold, the conceited, and 
the half-learned pretender to philoſophy, who is weak 
enough to think his reaſon commenſurate to every 0b- 
jet which falls under its notice, that ſyſtem, which 
requires the exerciſe of faith more than of reaſon, ap- 
pears, as the ſcriptures themſelves obſerve, fooliſh1e!>. 
Pride, and a very filly kind of pride, ſuch, indced, a5 
ariſes from narrow views of things, and an jgnorance 0: 
human nature, is the foundation of infidelity. 


* 
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It is, however, no leſs ungrateful, than fooliſh and 
wicked, in the ſons of learning, to devote their abilitics 
to the extermination of the national religion. For it is 
reatly true, that all the anttent learning which now 
remains, was preſerved by ſome peculiar circumſtances 
attending the propagation of Chriſtianity; and, I believe, 
it will be thought very probable, that if the antient 
languages, and the books written in them, had been 
entirely loſt, the civilized nations of Europe would 
have ſlill continued in a ſtate of darkneſs and barbariſm. 
Real ſuperſtition would then, indeed, have reigned 
triumphant ; and the philoſopher, as he calls himſelf, 
who 1s now writing down Chriſtianity, would have been 
trembling at witches and goblins, ſpells and eochant- 
ments. He makes ule of that very light, which has di- 
rected his ſteps in the paths of learning, to diſcover the 
molt probable means of extinguiſhing the ſource of all 
illumination. 

I was led into this train of reflections by the peruſal 
of a charge of a late very learned archdeacon of London, 
in which he evinces, that our Saviour ſpoke moſt truly 
in more ſenſes than one, when he ſaid of himſelf, 
* I a4 THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

When any ſpecies of literary. induſtry is conſider. 
ed as a duty founded on religion, care will be ta- 
ken to preſerve it. It might otherwiſe, from the 
indolence and infirmity of the human mind, have 
been loft amidſt revolutions, perſecutions, diſtreſs, and 
the fury of conqueſt. In every difficulty, the Chriſtians 
ed for comfort to their ſcriptures, and watched over 
them with peculiar vigilance. The Septuagint pre- 
ſerved, in the worſt times, a knowledge of Greek ; and 
the Latin tranſlations, which were multiplied with 
avidity, reſcued the Latin language from a total obli- 
ion. Joſephus was ſtudied, and therefore preſerved 
by the Chriſtians more carefully than by the Jews; and 
tne neceſſity of Greek for the underſtanding of the New 
Jeſtament, cauſed that language not only to be ſaved 
from the ravages of time, but alſo to be ſtudied with 


{| devout attention. 


The Fathers of the church wrote in Greek during 
ibree centuries; and at a time when the Latin language 
| (5 Was 
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was gradually decaying, the Latin fithers contribute, 
ſomething to its reſtoration; and wrote, as well as their 
coeval writers among the Pagans, not indeed u 
Auguſtan elegance, but ſtill well enough to preſerve 2 
fill in the conſtruction and vocabulary of the 1::- 
guage. 
A conſiderable knowledge of hiſtory, and ſomethin» 

of chronology and philoſophy „was neceſſary i in ſtudying 


and defending the ſcriptures, even in the earlieſt age; 


and many Chriſtians appeared well ſcilled in theſe parts of 


learning, at a time when they were generally neglected. 

Religion and conſcience operated as a ſtimulus, when 

all other motives were inſutficient to retard the mind in 
ts iwift progreſs down the declivity. 

With a view, and ſolely with a view, to enable ec. 
cleſiaſtics to read and underſtand the ſcriptures, even in 
the moſt diſmal night of 1gnorance, there were ſome 
places of inſtruction in cathedrals and monaſteries, in 
which tke embers cf literature, if we may venture t9 
ule that expreſſion, were preſerved from total extinction ; 
in wich a ſpark lay latent, which was one day to re- 
lume a light to lighten the univerſe. 

The little learning ot thoſe unfortunate ages, thoug! 
it did not enable the perſons who poſſeſſed it to tale 
and underſtand the beauties of the antient poets an. 


philoſophers, yet gave them ſome idea of the value ct 


books in general, and enabled them to tranſcribe, with 
tolerable accuracy, even what they did not accurate!y 
underitand. Thus were thoſe ineſtimable treaſures of 
all elegance and pleafing knowledge, the old Gree: 
and Latin authors, handed down to happier ages; t9 
thoſe who were able to unlock them, and pour out their 
riches for the general utility, Nor are we indebted t0 
Chriſtians for the claſſics only but alſo for the Roman 
law, and the codes of Juſtinian and Theodoſius. Looks, 
which were deſtroyed by ignorant and angry kings ane 
conquerors, found a ſafe aſylum in religious houfes ; 
and even Monkery, which has been juftly reprobated 
as one of the folties of human nature, became, uncet 
the ditect'on of Providence, the inſtrument of many ©: 
thofe bleſings which now contribute greatly to the 125 
pineſs and dignity cf an enlightened empire. 
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The revival of learning, as it is termed, or its eman- 
cipation from churches and monaſteries, and general 
Futon over the world, is greatly owing to the efforts 
of ecclefiaſtics. There aroſe, in that auſpicious morn. 
ing, a conſtellation of polite and profound Chriſtian 
ſcholars, whoſe effulgence has ſcarcely been out- 
hone by any ſucceeding luminaries in the literary 
horizon. 

The beſt ſcholars of modern times, not only in theo- 
logy, but in every part of human learning, have been 
Chriſtian divines. They were led by their purſuit of 
religious knowledge, into the collateral paths of philo- 
phy, philology, and all elegant and uſeful li- 
WIALLTCS 

It is to the piety of Chriſtians tIfat we owe the vere- 
rable foundations of ſchools and colleges; thoſe inſtitu— 
tions, Which, though they have often been perverted, 
have ſtill kept the l:cht burning like the veſtal are, and 
handed the torch from one generation to another 
like the runners in the torch-race. It was the love of 
Chriſt which taught thoſe towers to riſe on the banks of 
the Cam and the Is, and planted ſeminaries of learning 
in every conſiderable town throughout the Kingdom. 

To the goſpel then,” ſays the learned divine who 
e this ſubject, “ and to thoſe who embraced 
Hit, are due our grateful acknowledgments for the 
= learning that 15 at preſent in the world. The 
© infhcels, educated in Chriſtian countries, owe v, hat 
learning they have to Chriſtianity, and ac 25 "ou 
of thoſe brutes, which, when they have ſacked 
dam, turn about and {trike her.“ 
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No. CXV. CURSORY REMARKS ON THE 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. JORTIN, 


_ ** 


11 


HE mind feels a ſecret complacency in con— 

templating characters eminent for virtue, learning, 
and religion; and there are ſew who are not delighted, 
as well as inſtructed by the praiſes beſtowed on de- 
parted merit. Notwithſtanding the depravity of human 
nature, virtue ſtill appears amiable to the vicious, and 
knowledge to the ignorant. Experience, indeed, ſeems 
to confirm the opinion of Plato, that goodneſs, excluſive 
of its collateral advantages, is poſſeſſed of charms ir- 
reſiſtibly captivating. 

A review of the life of the late Dr. Jortin cannot 
but ſuggeſt the moſt pleaſing reflections. As a poet, 
a divine, a philoſopher, and a man, he ſerved the 
cauſe of religion, learning, and morality. There are, 
indeed, many writers whoſe reputation is more diffuſed 
among the vulgar and illiterate, but few will be found 
whoſe names ſtand higher than Dr. Jortin's in the 
eſteem of the judicious. His Latin poetry is claſſically 
elegant. His diſcourſes and diſſertations ſenſible, 1n- 
genious, and argumentative. His remarks on eccleſiaſ- 
tical hiſtory intereſting and impartial. His ſermons 
replete with ſound ſenſe and rational morality, expreſſed 
in a ſtyle ſimple, pure, and perſpicuous. 

Simplicity of ſtyle is a grace, which, though it may 
not captivate at firſt ſight, is ſure in the end to give 

ermanent ſatisfaction. It does not excite admiration, 
w it raiſes eſteem. It does not warm to rapture, 
bat it ſoothes to complacency. Unſkilful writers ſeldom 
aim at this excellence, They imagine, that what 1s na- 
tural and common cannot be beautiful. Every thing 
in their compoſitions muſt be ſtrained, every thing at- 
feed : but Dr. Jortin had ſtudied the antients, and 
perhaps formed himſelf on the model of Xenophon. 


He wrote on ſubjects of morality, and morality is ſounded 
on 
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on reaſon, and reaſon is always cool and diſpaſſionate. + 
A florid declamation, embelliſhed with rhetorical figures, 
ard animated with pathetic deſcription, may indeed 
amuſe the fancy, and raiſe a tranſient emotion in the 
heart; but rational diſcourſe alone can convince the un- 
derſtanding, and reform the conduct. 

The firit efforts of genius have commonly been in 
poetry. Unreſtrained by the frigidity of argument, 
and the confinement. of rules, the young mind gladly 
jadulges the flights of imagination. Cicero, as well as 
many other antient philoſophers, orators, and hiflorians, 
is known to have ſacrificed to the Muſes in his earlier 
productions. Dr. Jortin adds to the number of thoſe 
who confirm the obſervation. In his Lu/us Po tici, one 
of the firſt of his works, are united claſſical language, 
tender ſentiment, and harmonious verſe. Among the 
modern Latin poets, there are few who do not yieid 
0 Dr. Jortin, His Sapphics, on the ſtory of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, are eaſy, elegant, and poetical. The 
little ode, in which the calm life of the philoſopher is 
compared to the gentle ftream gliding through a filent 
grove, is highly pleaſing to the mind, and is perfectly 
elegant in the compoſition. The Lyrics are indecd all 
excellent. The poem on the Immortality of the Soul 
is ingenious, poetical, and an exact imitation of the ſtyle 
of Lucretius. In ſhort, the whole collection is ſuch as 
would ſcarcely have diſgraced a Roman in the age of an 
Auguſtus. 

Time, if it cool not the fire of imagination, cer— 
tainly ſtrengthens the powers of the judgment. As our 
author advanced in life, he cultivated his reaſon rather 
than his fancy, and deſiſted from his efforts in poetry, to 
exert his abilities in the diſquiſitions of criticiim. His 
obſervations on one of the fathers of Engliſh poetry, 
need but to be more generally known, in order to be 
more generally approved, 

_ Claſſical productions are rather amuſing than inftruc- 
tive, His works of this kind are all juvenile, and na- 
turally flowed from a claſſical education. Theſe, how- 
ever, were but preparatory to his higher deſigns, and 
oon gave way to the more important enquiries which 


were 
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were peculiar to his profeſſion. His diſcourſes on the 


Chriſtian Religion, one of the firſt fruits of his thenlo. : 
gical pu/tuits, abound with that found ſenſe and ſolid I; 
argument, wh oh entitle their author to a rank very near oy 
the celebra' ed Gr >t1us; . 

His diſſertatiens are equally remarkable for taſte, 2 
learning, o. 85 aality, and ingenuity, 8. 

His remarks on Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory are full of manly Ml [7 
ſenſe, Ingentous Krictures, and protoung crudition. J he 55 
work is highly beneficial to m ankind, as it repre ents, in aft 
its proper light, tha © laperRioon Which diigraced human wh 
nature, an: 1 gives a right ſenſe of the advantages derived od: 
from religious reformation. He every where expreſſes re: 
kimſelf with pecuſiar vehemence ag tintt the infatuation A | 
of bigotry and fanaticiſm. Convinced that true ha + of | 
pineſs is founded on a right uſe of the rea oning powers, 17 
he makes it tl e ſcope — of all his religio GS VV orks, 10 lea | « 2 


mankind from the errors of 1magina! ion, to the dilate; "6-09 


ot d; ſpaſſionate TC Alon . 
Poſthumous publications, it has been remarked, are 


uſually inferior in merit to thoſe which are publihe! Ml — 
during an author's life. And, indeed, the weed 

ſecms plauſible; as it may be preſumed, that an au- No 

thor's reaſon for not publiſhing his works, is a coa— italy 
ſciouſneſs of their inferiority, The Sermons of Pr. 67 
Jortin are, however, an exception. Good ſente and PA 
ſound morality appear in them, not, indeed, drefied out 
in the meretricious ornaments of a florid ple, but in ; 
all the manly force, and ſimple grace s, of natura al elo PE 
quence. The ſame caprice, Which raiſes to rep! atatie | 6 


thoſe triſling diſcourſes which have nothing to revo! 


mend them but a prettinels of fancy, and a flogen, IN: 


* = 


language, will again conlign them to livin n: butt 


ſermons of Dr. Jortin will alwa ys be read with ple. ſerred ; 
and edification. a 
The traniition from an author's writings to iis ie, Wl wane of 


frequently diſadvantageous to his character. Dr. Jortin, in the 
however, when no longer conitdered as an aut! Gr, tut 0 expe 
as a man, is far from being leflened in our opinion, 4 principle 
ſimplicity of manners, an inoffenſive kokavioar an an 0ulnets 
verlal benevolence, candour, modety, and good leut, 0 oper: 
cis doney, & 
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were his charaQteriſtics. Though his genius, and love 
of letters, ed him to choote the till vale of tegqueitc red 
life, yet was his merit con{picuous enough tO attract the 
notice of a certain primate who did 55 nour to eptiico- 
pacy. Unknown by perfonal acquaintance, and unre- 
commended by the ſolicit tion of friends, or the inter- 


1 


poſition of power, he was pre ſented, by Archbittop 
Herring, to a valuable benefice 1 in London, as a reward 
for his exertions as a ſcholar and a divine. Some time 
after he became chaplain to a late bichop of Londen, 
who gave him the vicarage of Kenfington, and appoint- 
ed him archdeacon of his dioceſe. This was all the 
erment he had, nor had he this till he was advanced 
in life. He did not, however, repine. 'I'hus he ſpeaks 

 himfeli; - Not to his erudition — but to his con— 
« (tant love and purſuit of it—he owes a ſituation and 
« a ſtation better than he expected, and as good as he 
** ougut to deſire.“ 


weeds. dt. | 


No. CXVI. on THE UNION OF EXTRAVA-« 
ANCE IN TRIFLES AND VICE, _ WITH 
PARSIMONY IN ALL THE TRULY HO- 
NOURABLE, USEFUL, AND MECESSARY Ex- 
PENCES, 


O appearance in the moral world is more remark- 

able, than that combination which is often ob- 
ſerred in the ſame character, of avarice with profuſion, 
et meanneſs with libe Fality, Vanity, ſelfifhnets, and a 
Kant of ſerious principles, are ſtriking circumſtances 
in the manners of the preſent age; and as vanity leads 
to expenſive oſtentation, ſo ſe!ffh incis, and want of 
principle, have a natural tendency to produce covet— 
duine!s and rapacity, Very few reftraints are allowed 
o operate on the modes of acquiring or of ſaving 
noney, except the fear of detection. There is ſcarce ty 


5 any 
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any meanneſs or baſeneſs to which many perſons,. who 
make the greateſt ſhe in dreſs, furniture, and equipage, 
are not ready to ſubmit under the certainty of conceal. 
ment, 
The time has been, when a great family, reſiding in 
a great houſe of a village, was conſidered as a bleſſing 
to all the neighbouring country. 'The poor were em- 
ployed in adorning and improving the grounds all 
about it. The table in the parlour was always open 
for the reception of the gentlemen who reſided within 
ten miles of the houſe; and the kitchen afforded warmth 
and plenty to the poor and induilrious tenant or la- 
bourer. 'I'he rich man reſided in the houſe of hi; 
fathers, and ſpent his money among thoſe who earned 
it for him by the ſweat of their brows. But, according 
to the modern ſyſtem of faſhionable manners, ſuch a 
kind of life would be deemed intolerably dull, as well 
as antiquated and vulgar, The family, therefore, ſpend 
as little time as poſſible at the noble ſeat of their an- 
ceſtors, but haſten to the ſea- ſide, or the watering-places, 
where they hire a little hut, or cabin, and laviſh their 
money on ſtrangers, with few returns of gratitude, or of 
rational ſatisfaction. The farmer, who lives in their 
native village, returning weary from his plough, ſhake; 
his head as he paſſes the cold kitchen, and turns with pity 
and contempt from the ſmokeleſs roof. The ſervant; 
are pinched, and even envy the comparative plenty and 
independence of the next cottagers. The whole country 
rings with reports of the meanneſs and poor living at the 
great houſe, In the mean time, the lord and lady, the 
baronet or eſquire, with their reſpective families, are 
figuring, as it is calfed, in all the profuſion of emulous 
extravagance, at Bath, or Brighthelmſtone. While the) 
grudge the bread and cheeſe which is conſumed in their 
own houſe, or refuſe to contribute to a brief, or any 
charitable inſtitution among their poor neighbours 4 
home, they ſubſcribe, moſt liberally, to an infamon 
maſter of the ceremonies, and to every faſhionabbe 
amuſement; they give feaſts to ftrangers whom the) 
ſhall never ſee any more, and whoſe principal recon: 
mendation is, that the; appear, from their extern! 
iplenucs 
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ſplendour, not to want aſſiſtance, Their vanity is gra- 
ted in ſeeing the great and the rich at their table; and 
what ſignifies it, they think, if the wretches at home, 
whom nobody knows, ſtarve and rot on the dunghills 
whence they originated. They grudge the poor even 
ſmall beer in their own houſes; but drench every rich 
gueſt, who viſits them at their lodgings, with champagne 
and burgundy. How ſhall we account for ſuch incon- 
ltency, but by ſuppoſing that theſe perſonages poſſeſs 
large eſtates and little ſouls, immenſe vanity and dimi— 
nutive underſtandings ; and that the badneſs 1s only ex- 
ceeded by the meanneſs of their hearts? 

It is eaſy to obſerve perſons of this deſcription, who 
will not heſitate to expend many hundreds in dreſs 
alone, but who, when a book 1s praiſed in their 


| preſence, will ſpare no trouble in finding ſomebody of 


whom they may borrow it, alleging, in excuſe, that 
books are ſo dear, it is impoſſible to buy every thing 
that comes out. 'The price of the book ſhall be three 


| ſhillings, and it ſhall contain amuſement for three 


weeks, and yet they will not buy it becauſe it would be 
extravagant; though they will not ſcruple to expend 
three guineas, any night in the week, for three hours 
paſtime in a party at the public places of diverſion. The 
milleners, the hair-dreſſers, the perfumers bills, ſhall 
amount to many hundreds a year; but five pounds ex- 
pended at the bookſeller's would be downright prodi- 
gality. Guineas flow, without reſtraint, in ſubſcriptions 
to balls, concerts, aſſemblies ; to dancing-maſters, muſic- 
maſters, and to players: but when the pariſh lecturer's 
bock is brought, or the Marine Society, or the Mag- 
dalen, or the Infirmary, or the contribution for the 
Releaſe of Priſoners for Small Debts, or the ſufferers in 
barbadoes, or the priſoners of war, are recommended 
*s it objects to receive their ſuperfluities, they immedi- 
ately look grave, complain that taxes riſe, and rents fall; 
ard aſſert, with an unfeeling heart, that theſe are not 
umes to admit of any expences which are not abſolutely 
teceſſary, 

he education of their children ought certainly to con- 
"tute one of the firſt cares of the rich; and no reaſon- 
«Ve expence ſhould be withheld in the accompliſhment 


of 
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of it. But there are many great families, in which thi; 
is one of the ſmalleſt articles of annual expenditure, 
Indeed, in all nece7ary and laudable expences, a de. 
gree of tragality is diſplayed which approaches to extreme 
meanneſs and parſimony. The poor tradeſmen who ſup. 
ply the ordinary articles of domeſtic conſumption, are 
not only denied their price, but, after every abatement, 
are obliced to wait an unreaſonable time for their mo— 
ney. So far are ſuch perſons from poſſeſſing an inclina- 
tion to be generous, that it grieves them to be juſt, But 
though they who furniſh commodities, without which 
life cannct be fupported, are ill-uſed and defrauded, 
whoever can ſupply any circumitances of dreſs, equi— 
page, luxury, by which. ſeläſhneſs and vanity may be 
eratifed, are profuſely and immediately rewarded, Men 
of letters, or ingenuity in the proſeſſions, are kept at a 
diſtance ; but the door is always open to players, and to 
figniors and ſignioras. Chaplains and tutors are out 
of faſhion ; but their place is abundantly ſupplied by 
fiddlers, pipers, caperers, and ſcaramouches. A dancing 
or muſic- maſter, who can enable the young ladies to dil- 
play a fine finger or a fine foct, is immediately conſider- 
ed as the beſt friend of the family, made a companion, 
invited to the table, paid extravagantly, and compli 
mented with thanks and preſents ; neither is it wonder- 
ful, if the young ladies fall in love with theſe tine 
gentlemen, and marry them; ſince they appear both in 
their own and their parents eyes, to poſſeſs the ſummit 
of all human excellence. As to the perſon who may be 
employed to form their minds, he 1s uſually engaged 
from the recommendation of cheapneſs, and is, for the 
moſt part, made an object of ridicule, becauſe he has 
not the air of Noverre and Gallini. 
An enormous fortune, conſidered in its true light, 14 
ſacred trult, and intended to promote, not only the hap— 
pineſs of its poſteſſor, but of all with whom he 1: con- 
nected, and who deſerve his beneficence. The tme 225 
been, when the poor were thought to have a claim upon 
that ſuperfluity, which is now laviſhed on the mean! 
niſters to luxury, vice, and vain oſtentation. We 752" 
in the tablets in our churches, and in the records et 
charitable ſoundations, that people of the higheſt ta 
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were of opinion, that to be good was eſſential to the cha- 

cter of true gentility. But now, if we were to a 
the repreſentative of a rich family, where he had be- 
towed the ſuperfluities of the laſt year, he might anſwer, 
that he had depoſited ſome ſhare of it in the pocket of 
an Italian, who had the extraordinary merit of being 
able to ſtand longer on one leg than the reſt of the two 
Jegged and unfeathered race. He might anſwer, that 
c had loſt it at the gaming table; ſpent it in the tavern 
and brothel ; ſported it away at N arket; laviſhed 
on dogs, horſcs, jockies; and left the poor and the 
det erving to the care of P1 ovidence. 

That Providence, whoſe bleſſings he abuſes FO” per- 
verts, ſeldom fails to puniſn his ingratitud e. For as all 
his external circumhances have more in them of ſhew 
than of ſolidity, ſo alſo have all his boaſted enjoymente, 
and all that happineſs, which he thinks to derive from 
riches, independently of their proper application. 


No. CRVII. N A TASTE FOR THE CULTI- 
VATION OF FLOWERS, AND OF BEAUTIFUL 
SHRUBS AND TREES, 


EAUTY of every kind is formed to captivate, 
and there 1s this Poruliar advantage in contem- 
pating the beauties of vegetable natu 5 that we may 
permit our hearts io be enſnared by them, without ap- 
prehenfion of a dangerous or a diſhoncu 1 ſervitude. 
\ taſte for the beauties of vegetation is the mark of a 
pure and innocent mind, and, at the ſame time, one of 
t ze belt preſervatives of purit y and innocence. It diverts 
de attention from the turbulent ſcenes of folly, and {u- 
hx ahve a placid tranquillity, highly fa: curable to 
the gentier virtues, and to the permanency of our mull 
retned enjoyments. 
| have often been ſurpriſed to find thoſe, who poſſuſſ- 
ed a very acute ſuſceptibility of artificial or iteraty 
ve, and were powertully aflected by the beauties of 
2 poem. R 
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a poem, a piece of ſculpture, or a painting, not at all 
more ſenſible of the charms of atree, or a floweret, than 
a common and inelegant ſpectator. They have dwelt 
with rapture on a fine deſcription of the Vale of Tempe, 
they have entered into all the delight which a Shake. 
ſpeare or a Milton meant to communicate in their en- 
chanting pictures of flowery and ſylvan ſcenes, and yet 
can walk through a wood, or tread on a bank of violets 
and primroſes, without appearing to be affected with 
any peculiar pleaſure, This is certainly the effect of a 
ſuperficial judgment; for there is no truth of which phi. 
loſophers have been longer convinced, than that the 
realities of nature infinitely exceed the molt perfect pro- 
ductions of imitating art. | 

The beauty of colour, though juſtly eſteemed ſubordi- 
nate to that of ſhape, is yet found to delight the eye note 
immediately, and more univerſally. When colour and 
ſhape are united in perfection, he who can view them 
with inſenſibility, mult reſign all pretenſions to delicacy 
of perception. Such an union has been uſually effected 
by nature in the formation of a flower. 

There is ſcarcely a ſingle object in all the vegetable 
world, in which ſo many agreeable qualities are com- 
bined, as in the queen of flowers, the roſe. Nature 
certainly meant to regale the ſenſes of her favourite 
with an object, which preſents to him at once freſhneſs, 
fragrancy, colour, and ſhape. The very ſoul ſeems to 
be refreſhed on the bare recollection of the pleaſure 
which the ſenſes receive in contemplating, in a fine 
vernal morning, the charms of the pink, the violet, 
the honey-ſuckle, the hyacinth, the narciſſus, the yon- 
quil, the rocket, the tulip, and a thouſand others, 11 
every variety of figure, ſcent, and hue; for nature | 
no leſs remarkable for the accuracy and beauty of he 
works, than for variety and profuſion. Defects are 
always diſcovered in the works of art when they rt 
e::amined with a microſcope; but a cloſe examination 
of a leaf of a flower, is like taking off a veil from the 
face of beauty. The fineſt needle ever poliſhed, ard 
pointed by the moſt ingenious artiſt, appears, * hen 
is viewed by the ſolar microſcope, quite obtuſe 3 White 


the ſting of a bee, however magnified, ſill retains © 
| its 
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its original acuteneſs of termination. The ſerrated 
border in the petal of a flower, and the fringe on the 
wing of a fly, diſplay an accuracy of delineation which 
no pencil ever yet could rival. The taſte of the floriſt 


has not, indeed, been much admired, or generally 


aſpired at; while that of the connoiſſeur in painting, 
is conſidered as a mark of elegance of character, and an 
honourable diſtinction. Yet, ſurely, it is an incon- 
fitency to be tranſported with the workmanſhip of a 
poor mortal, and to feel no raptures in ſurveying thoſe 


highly finiſhed pictures, in which it is eaſy to trace the 
> finger of the Deity. 


The poets have given us moſt luxuriant deſcriptions 
of gardens and of rural ſcenery; and though they are 
thought by ſome to have exceeded reality, they have 
indeed ſcarcely equalled it. Enter a modern ihrub- 
bery, formed of a ſelection of the moſt agreeable 
flowering ſhrubs, and conſider, whether there is any 


| thing in the garden of Alcinous, in the fields of 


Elyſium, in Milton's Paradiſe, to be compared with the 
intermixture of the lilac, the ſyringa, the laburnum, the 
double-bloſſomed cherry, peach, and almond; with 
the rubinia, the jeſſamine, the moſs-roſe, the mag- 
nolia, and a great number of others, leſs common, but 
not of greater, though perhaps of equal, beauty. As 
we walk under cluſters of lowers, white as ſnow, tinged 
with gold, purple as the grape, blue as the expanſe 
of heaven, and bluſhing like the cheek of youth, we 
are led to imagine ourſelves in fairy land, or in another 
and a better world; where every delicate ſenſe is de- 
lighted, and all around breathes fragrance, and expands 
beauty; where the heart ſeems to participate in the joy 
of laughing nature. Groves and gardens have, in- 
deed, been always ſuppoſed to ſooth the mind into a 
placid temper, peculiarly favourable to the indulgence 
of contemplation, 
The excellent tafte which now prevails in gardening, 
uſually combines the ſhrubbery and the grove. The 
all trees of the foreſt conſtitute the 3 
in the living landſcape, and the ſhrubs, beneath and 
defore them, form the underwood, in a delightful re- 
ſemblance to the natural coppice, and the woods: 
vate 


— - 
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vated foreſt. The plane tree is one of the firit Leautie; 
among thoſe which are now moſt frequently planted i» 
our pargens. Its large leaf, and permanent verdure, 
render it peculiarly fitted to afford a ſhade. I alwas; 
conſider it as a claſſical tree, for the antient writer 


otten mention it; and ſome of the fine! philoſophical 


dlialogues of antiquity paſſed under the cool retreat of 


its broad and vivid foliage. Socrates ſought no other 
theatre than the turf that grew under the plane tree, 
on the banks of the Iliſſus. The weeping-willow, that 
droops over the babbling fiream, conltitutes one of 
thoſe fine beauties which partake of the melancho!; 
and romantic. Such, indeed, are the charms of its 
Juxuriant branches, that, when properly lituated, it i: 
of itſelf an enchanting picture. Beautiful as are al! 
the features of the moderna garden, I ſhould not het- 
tate to allot the firſt place in an eſtimate of horticultu- 
ral graces to the weeping-willow. The weeping birch 
is at all times pleaſing, and a moſt delightful object 
in win'er. Obſerve yonder tall ſtem, riſing from the 
interſtices of a craggy rock, covered with a rind hit 
and gloſſy like filver, and drooping with ten th uſand | 
tne twigs, fo attenuated as to appear almoſt capillary, 
View it when ſprinkled with hoar froſt, or with {now 
and if you have a ſoul capable of being charmed wii! 
vatural beauty, you will be ſenab! y affected at he { F 
with a ſweet complacency. An old oak is not ot:en 
found in our gardens, becauſe of its tardy vegetation ; 
but whenever it, appears in them, it produces al! th 
elfect of graceful majeſty, and one may contemplate n 
for hours with {till new delight. The delicate acacia, 
the conical poplar of Lombardy, the flowery che. aut, 
the ſoft lime, the elegant mountain aſh, the afpi:: 

fir, the gloſſy laurel, theſe all form ſo various Air 
liglefal pictures, that while I am permitted to er 
tiate over the lawn, and penetrate the mazes of ches 
and garden, I ſhall not repine that it is net ny Ae: 
ſaunter in the picture galleries of a palace. 

The taſte for plantation prevails greatly in this cou 
try, and it ought to be encouraged, as it is 2 new 
failing ſource of pleaſure to the planter, and © ig. 
provement to the community, But it is to be hope 
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that while we plant the tree for ornament, we {hail not 
forget to drop ihe acorn, and raile that heart of oak, 
which bears an analogy to the bravery of the people; 
and has ever been to this land, ef pra/idium et dcicut, both 
a bulwark and a beauty, 
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| No. C XVIII. on ThE CHARACTER OF 
ADDISON AS A POET, 


m— 


HE laftre of a great name not only ſets off real 
beauties to the greateſt advantage, but adds a 

grace to defurmity, and converts a defect to an cxcel- 
lence, The enthuſiaſtical admirers of a favourite author, 
like ardent lovers, view thoſe objects with rapture, which 
cauſe in others indifference or diſguſt. Without confi- 
dering the inequalities of the ſame genius, and the di— 
verſities of ſubjects, they are led to conclude, from the 
excellence of one part of an author's works, that all 
„e excellent ; and that whatever bears his ſignature, is 


e, Lenoine wit, and juſt taſte, 

irh know not whether even Mr. Addiſon, who is ſo de— 
co Wl frvedly eſteemed the honour of our nation, was not in— 
tea {MW debted for a ſma'] part of his reputation to the blind 
ien; bigetry of prejudice. On any other ſuppoſition, I know 
| 1h: WW rot how he could have been admired as a very eminent 


ten Wort. The diſpaſſionate temperature which conſtituted 
acla, J ſelid judgment, and qualitied him for th e coo] diſqui— 
tions of criticiſm and morality, rendered him incapa— 
ble of that animated ſpirit which is the joul of poetry. 
But the reader is unwilling to believe, that ſo accurate 
acnic, and fo correct a writer, is himſelf faulty; and, 
merefore, when he paſſes from his proſe to his poetry, 
ad obſerves a inan ſeſt interiority and deficiency of 
merit in the latter, he rather inclines to diſtruſt his own 
cou egment than the abilities of the author. Reader aſter 
never eder bas toiled through the ſame dull rhimes, perhaps 
of ic. lind to their favits, or, if ſenüble of their defects, yet 
hopes. inclined 
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tion, from a dread of the imputation of a depraved taſte, 
Had not a veneration for his name prevented critics from 
ſpeaking their real ſentiments, though Addiſon would, 
as a moral eſſayiſt, moſt juſtly have been called the 80. 
crates, Plato, or Xenophon of his age; yet he would 
never have been eſteemed the firſt of poets. 

It would be injuitice, while we inſpect theſe volumes, 
to paſs over in ſilence, the elegant poem which is pre. 
Axed to the,works of Addiſon, on the death of thei 
author. The melancholy flow of the verſe is well adapt. 
ed to expreſs the tenderneſs of the ſentiments. The 
beauty of the imagery, and the energy of the expreſſion, 
entitle this little piece to a very reſpectable rank among 
the elegiac compoſitions of the Engliſh writers. It wa; 
for a long time little regarded; but the attention lately 
Paid to it, and the commendations beſtowed on it, are 
proofs that literary merit, however unnoticed for a time, 
through accident, prejudice, or party, is ſure to receive 
the applauſe it deſerves from impartial poſterity. 

At the end of the verſes of Addiſon to Mr. Dryden, 
we are told, that the author was but twenty-two yer 
of age when he wrote them. Whether the age was at- 
fixed to extenuate the imperfections, or to enhance the 
merits of the poem, certain it is, that both theſe inten- 
tions are fruſtrated by its extreme inſignificance and tu- 
tility. The production is unworthy the age of twenty- 
two. Mr. Pope is known to have written his paſtorals, 
which infinitely exceed the verſification of Addiſon, 2. 
ſixteen ; and Milton acquired an elegance in Latin yerle 
at an earlier period. The thoughts in this piece are not 
ſtriking, the ſtyle is contemptible, and the negligence 
in the rhime alone would, in the preſent refinement of 
taſte, conſign the work to oblivion. 

That all his pieces are upon a level with this, car- 
not be aſſerted. That ſome of them abound with grand 
conceptions, and have many good lines, muſt be con- 
feſled. But allowing Addiſon all the merit in hi 
poetry, which candour, or even partiality in his favout 
can allow, he never can be juſtly eſteemed. one of tht 


firſt poets of the nation, I never heard that Socrates 
, increaſe 
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anclined to join in their praiſe, in oppoſition to convic. 
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increaſed his fame by his poetical verſion of /Eſop's Fa- 
K bles, and the belt proſe-writer in the beſt age of Rome 


wrote the line, O fFortunatam, natam, me con/ule, Ro. 
„ „nam. The truth is, nature uſually beſtoivs her 
- gifts with a prudent liberality even to her favourites. 
d One might on this occaſion apply to Addiſon the pſig 2 

of Martial, Hoc Ciceronis haves.” This character of a 
6, bad poet you have in common with the great Cicero. 


To oppoſe opinions univerſally received, is to incur 
the imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want of taſte. 


t- But as every individual has a right to private judgment, 


he and may offer his ſentiments to others, while he does 

n, it with modeſty, profeſſes a poſſibility of miſtike, and 

ny keeps his mind open to conviction, I have ventured to 

„% advance an opinion againſt the poetical merit of Ad- 

ey diſon; regardleſs how it may alarm thoſe who ſubmit 

are WW their jud ments to the direction of others, and who pay 

ne, an implicit obedience to authority. 

we 5 

en, „ 

een WW No. CXIX. THE FOLLY OF BRINGING UP 

. | CHILDREN TO A LEARNED PROFESSION, 

ten⸗ WITHOUT THE PROBABILITY OF PROVIDING 

| fu- THEM WITH A COMPETENCY, 

nty- 

rals, 5 f 

* 1 HAT admiration is the effect of ignorance, is 

yer a truth univerſally confeſſed ; and nothing ſo 

e not forcibly excites the wonder of the illiterate Plebeian, as 

N the character of profound erudition. 

nt 0 Dazzled by the ſplendor of literary honours, many an 
honeſt parent has prevented his ſon from acquiring a 

wa” fortune behind the counter, to ſee him tarve in a 

gran pulpit. 

* Theſe reflections were occaſioned by meeting n vid 


3 ſiend at a coffee-houſe one evening laſt week. His 
. 3 looks were meagre, his dreſs ſhabby, and he ſufficient! 
5 tpologized for the ruſtineſs of his coat, by the follow- 
ing narrative: 


1 : 
-reaſed Vor. II. 11 « My 


ocrates 
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« My father,“ ſaid he, after ſome preliminary con- 
verſation, ** was a ſhocmaker of tolerable buſineſs in 
London; a very honelt man, and very much given to 
« reading godly books, whenever he could ſt:al a 
«© moment from the lap-ſtone and the laſt. As I was 2 
% the only child, he took great delight in me, and 
«© uſed frequently to ſay, that he hoped in time to ee 
«« me Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and no ſuch great 
«© matters neither; for as to my parentage, I was 4 
good as many a one that had worn a mitre; and he 
„ would make me as good a /cholard too, or it ſhould Wr 
«« go hard with him. 1 

„My deſtination to the church was thus unalterably ! *©* ! 
fixed before I was five years old; and in conſequence Y 
«« of 1t, I was put to a grammar-ſchool in the city, 0 
*« whence, after a thouſand perils of the cane, and peril; b 
«« of the rod, I went to the Univerſity on an exhibition b 
of fifteen pounds a year, which my father obtained a 
«« from one of the city companies, with no ſmall diff 
«« culty. So ſcanty an allowance would by no means 
«« defray the enormous expence of univerſity education; 
„ and my father, whole pride would not let me ap-, en 
«© pear meaner than my companions, very readi.y 
„% agreed to pay me forty pounds out of the yearly 
«© profits of his trade, and to debar himſelf many in- 
«© nocent giatifications, in order to accompliſh in m: 
« the grand obje2& of all his ambition. 

In con ſequence of my father's defire, that I ſhoul! 
«© complete the full term of academical education, Id 
4% rot go into orders till I was of ſeven years ſtanding, 
« and had t.ken the degree of Maſter of Arts, I wa 
« therefore incapable of receiving any pecuntr 
„ emoluments from my Audies, till J was fix ant 
«« twenty, Then, however, I was reſolved to make! 
«© bold puſh, and to free my father from the burthea 
«« of ſupporting me with half the profits of his 1avours. c 
„The old man was eager that I thould attempt to gu. 
«© ſome kind of preterment ; not, as he would gen: mag 
4 rouſly ſay, that he wanted to withdraw his athitznc! gentle 
© but that he thought it was high time to begin to 10% __ 
„ up at the Biſhopric, Tour 
4 J. haſtereſ eure 

len. 
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« T haſtened to London as the moſt ample field for 
the diſplay of my abilities, and the acquiſition of 
money and fame. Soon after my arrival, I heard of 
2 vacant Lectureſhip; and though I was an entire 
ſtranger to every one of the pariſhioners, I reſolved 
to truſt my cauſe to honeſt endeavours, and a {cdu- 
lous canvaſs. I ſhall not trouble you with an enu- 
meration of the ſeveral indignitics I ſuffered (for I 
had not loſt my univerſity pride), from being under 
the neceſſity to addreſs, with the moſt abject ſuppli- 
cations, chandlers, barbers, and green-grocers. Suf- 
fice it to acquaint you, that myſelf, and another 
young clergyman of regular education, appearcd, 
on the day of election, to have but ſeventeen votes 
between us; and that a methodiſtical enthuſiaſt, who 
had once been a carpenter, bore away the prize with 
a majority of a hundred and twenty. 

«© Though diſappointed, I was not dejected; and I 
applied to a certain Rector for his Curacy, the duty 


of which, conſiſted in prayers twice a day, a ſermon 


on Sundays, and innumerable burials, chriſtenings, 
and weddings. - I thought myſelf happy, however, 


in being offered forty guinens a year, without ſur- 


plus, or ſurplice fees; but how was I chagrined, on 
being told by the Rector, on the very firit Sunday I 
went to officiate, that I need not trouble myſelf, as 


* another gentleman had undertaken the whole duty 


at forty pounds! 

i waited now a conſiderable time in expectation that 
ſomething would fall; but heard of nothing in which 
there was the leaſt probability of ſucceſs, unſupported, 
as I was by friends, and unknown to lame. At laſt, 
I was informed by an acquaintancc, that a certain 
Clergyman in the city was about to reſign his 
Lectureſhip, and that he would probably reſign in my 
favour, if I were early enough in my application, 
| made all the haſte J poſſibly could to reach this 
gentleman before his reſignation ; and found very 
ittle difficulty in perſuading him to intercede in my 
avour. In ſhort, his endeavours, joined to my own, 
ſecured the Lectureſlip, and I was unanimouſly cho- 
en, The electors, however, cxpreited a deſire, that 
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„ I would quit my place of reſidence, which was ar: 
„ ciltance, and live in the pariſh. To this requeſt [ 
* conſented ; and immediately fixed myſelf in a decen; 
„family, where I lodged and boarded for fifty pound; 
« a year; and as I was not ſo ambitious as my father, 
« 1] congratulated myſelf on the happy event, and ſat 
„ don contented ana ſatisfied. But, alas! how wx 
« I confounded, when my collectors brought the an. 
„ 1,ual contribution, to find it amount to no more than 
an exact ſum of twenty-one pounds two ſhillings an! 
e three-pence three farthings! I was under an imme. 
« diate necellity of diſcharging my lodging, reſigning 
my preferment, and quietly decamping with the lol; 
of no inconſiderable ſum. 

„% Thus, Sir,” ſaid he, “ have I now for theſe 
« twenty years been toſſed about in the world, without 
« any fixed refidence, and without any certain proſped 
« of my bread. I muſt not however complain, as! 
« am well aſſured there are many in the metropolis ir 
« ſituations very ſimilar to mine. Yet ſometimes, | 
„% own, I cannot help being fooliſh enough to 115510, 
« that I might, perhaps, have been happier, and lan 
« ſure I could have been richer, had I been brought uy 
« to my pa:ernal awl and laſt, My poor father did 
„ about two years ago, and I have reaſon to think, bi 
«« diſappcintment and ſorrow for my ill-ſucceſs hallene 
„his diſſolution. 

„ now ſupport myſelf tolerably well in the cap zeig 
„of, what the world ludicrouſly calls, a Hackne' 
„ Parſon. And though I do not get quite ſo muth 
«© as a journeyman ſhoemaker, I make ſhift to keep 
*« ſoul and body together; and I thank God for kit 
«« Tf, Sir, you could recommend me, here is my i 
«*« Ereſs, up four pair of ſtairs.“ 

He was proceeding, but he had too powerfully er. 
cited my ſympathy ; and after conſoling him to the 9 
of my power, I took my leave of him, not wirke 
ſevere reflections on thoſe parents, who, to indulge 
childiſh vanity, bring up their offspring to milery at 


want. 
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No. CXX. on prcixcy, as THE ONLY 


MOTIVE OF OUR APPARENT VIRTUES, AND 
I PARTICULARLY CF OU RELIGIOUS BEHA- 
avion. 


HAT EVER may be the vices of this age, 
| it cannot be ſaid to be particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by hypocriſy. Selfiſhneſs reigns triumphant; and men, 
for the molt part, purſue whatever they think conducive 
to their own pleaſure or intereſt, without regarding ap- 
| pearances, or the opinions of others, except, indeed, 
| when their intereſt or their pleaſure are immediately 
concerned. 
ken they who fill offices of confidence and honour 
ide, in the community, are, in this age, fond of diveſling 
an themſelves of that external dignity with which the 
tu WW wiſdom of our anceſtors judged it right to ſurround them. 
di They deſcend with a peculiar kind of pride from their 
his WY natural or political eminence, and will not even diſplay 
enet] ! the appearance of thoſe virtues and abilities which are 
abſolutely neceſſary in their offices and ſtations. They 
1307 olentatiouſly exhibit a careleſſneſs and profligacy in 
\:ner{MWtheir converſation and behaviour, which, if they really 
mut h poſſeſs, ought to diſplace them from their rank, and 
keep trip them of their bluſhing honours. 
- char In thoſe who fill public offices, or who are fixed in 


ay 4 J he more important profefiions, a regard to external 
decency is itſelf a virtue. But, in truth, if the preſent 

ye iſordered ſtate of things would permit, none ought to 

he bell thoſe offices and profeſſions, waoſe regard to decency 

v1: ho0ieces not ariſe from a regard to virtue. 

lulge WH There are, indeed, many who are eſteemed good ſort 


f perſons, but whoſe goodneſs is unprincipled, and 
pppears to ariſe ſolely from a regard to external 
lecorum, or, what is called, the ſaving of appearances, 
ad this motive, poor and contemptible as it is, in 
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compariſon with rational principles ariſing from con. 
viction, is very often the only avowed motive for the 
regular performance of all external duties; but more 
particularly of thoſe which concern religion. Ihe 
following imaginary tranſaction will, perhaps, ſugge! 
an idea of that poor and political decency which it is 
thought a very extraordinary effort of virtue to main- 
tain, Let us then invent a ſcene of fiction by way of 
exemplihcation. 

„We mutt have a Faſt Day ſoon,” ſays the Stateſ- 
man, ** for the Americans have had one already,” 
lt is unnecefiary,”” replies the Privy Counſellor in the 
jockey dreſs, aiming at a wretched pun, it is alla 
*© farce,” * Between friends,” ſubjoins the Statel- 
man, „I am not fonder of ſuch formalities than you 
are; but yon know it is decent, and we mult con- 
form, externally at leaſt, to the prejudices of the 
«6 mob,” „It is decent, my Lord, re-echoes the 
bench of Biſhops. 

There is a Sermon preached to-day before the 
«« Houſe of Lords,” ſays a member; True,“ ſays 
another, “ but I vote it a Bore; and beſides, I am en- 
*« gaged to ſce a fine bitch pointer that I think of buy- 
ing.“ Well,” reſurnes the other, “but let us make 
a party of two or three to church, becauſe it is 
decent.“ We beg, my Lords,“ ſoftly whiſpers an 
ep:{copal voice, “ you would not put yourſelves to the 
„ ſmalieft inconvenience, for half a dozen of us have 
determined, though we have a thouſand engagements, 
to poſtpone them an hour or two for the take of de— 
„ cency. Decency, my Lord, muſt ſuperſede ever 
* conſideration.” Will you go to church, my Lord 
«« Duke ?” ſays one, lowly bowing to his patron. 
„No; I think it decent, but you will be there cn 
* that account; and as I am engaged to-day at bil 
« liards, I muſt. beg to be exculed : but 1 hop? 
„there will be enough there to make a decent ap- 
d ' pearance.”: : 

Among the gay ſenators of the Britiſh empire it has 
been obſerved, that very few, of late, have diſplayed 11 


this inſtance even that ſubordinate virtue of which we 
ſpear, 
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ſpeak, a regard to external decency, Weſtminſter Abbey, 
indeed, is not a place to be frequented for pleaſure by 
thoſe who chiefly ſhine in the ſtand at a horſe-racc. 
One or two officers however do attend a fermon officially, 
and a few others for the ſake of decercy; but the know- 
ing ones conſider the whole buſineſs, to expreſs their 
own ideas in their own language, as a curſed lounge. 
This buſineſs, therefore, and many others of a moſt 
ſolemn, ſacred, and venerable nature, being conidered 
merely as incumbrances by the jolly part, which is tie 
greater part, they are utterly neglected, or attended by 
a few only, whoſe intereſt compels them to have a re- 
gard to decency. 

Our religion teaches us to ſeparate one day out of 
ſeven for religious purpoſes. But many of the wiſe inen, 
who were born to be our Engliſh Solcns and Lycurgi, 
conſider the inſtitution merely as a foolith ſuperitition ; 
and therefore ſpend the Sabbath, like the charming peo- 
ple abroad, at cards and in diflipation, and very much 
lament. thoſe groſs prejudices of the common people, 
which render it decent and prudent not to open the thea- 
tres, and enliven the horrid dullneſs of the Seventh Day 
by public diverſions. Even mighty good ſort of people, 
as they are uſually called, heſitate not to confeſs, that a 
repard to external decency 1s one of the chief motives 
of their regular conduct in obſerving the Sabbath, and 
other virtuous practices of our forefathers. 

It would not be difficult to trace this motive of de— 
cency in many of the apparent virtues, which diſplay 
themſelves with no. little oftentation, in every depart- 
ment of human life. But it is really better to pay that 
deference to virtue which ariſes from aſſuming the 
appearances, than by impudent and avowed contempt 
of it, to injure others by the example. To have merely 
a regard to decency in common life, and in a wicked 
and unprincipled age, becomes, in ſome degree, 
virtuous, We will not, therefore, expoſe this unſound 
virtue to ſevere cenſure, except when it appears in 
religion, where, whatever appearances are inſincere, 
conititute hypocriſy of a moſt deteſtable kind; hypo- 
cnſy, founded on ſelf-intereſt. It is the man of decent 
eharacter (and with this view alone he is decent), who 
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riſes to preſerment, and then laughs in his lawn ſle = 
at the humble Chriſtian in tattered crape, who 15 tog 
ſincere to be political, too found in the inner man 
want or admit the varniſh of the whited ſepulchre. 
Pope has ſaid, that Secker was decent, and the: 
Runale had a heart. Whether the cenſure or the prait 
was jul is not mine to determine. All 1 ſhall remaerk 
en the paiſlage is, that though decency may ſmooth the 
Way, to courts, and infinuate itſelf into the hight 
ſeats of preferment, it is a heart only which is capable 
of deriving, from the ſucceſs, a pure and ſolid {atit- 
fact on. Though decency without ſincerity may be 
Nrrfrwed by narrow politicians, and even gain the ap- 
mute of the multitnce by deceiving them; yet let nc 
the hypocrite triumph, but remember, that there is on: 
hefo'e wiiom all hearts are open, all deſires known, 


and from whom no ſecrets are hidden, 


6 
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No. CXXI. ON THE ANIMOSITIES OCCa- 
STONED IN THE CUUNTRY BY THE GAME 
LAWS. 
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N a late paper on the diſagreements of a country 
1 neighbourhood, I purpoſely omitted one of the mot 
fruitful cauſes of them, intending to conſider it in a 
paper by itſelf, conſiſtently with its extenſive and im- 
portant operation. TI believe it will be allowed by all 
who have made remarks, that the individuals of this 
nation are more ſeriouſly and\inveterately divided by 
diſputes about the Game, than by controverſies, wiich 
make much more noiſe in the world on the ſubjects of 
politics or religion. What remains among us of ſa— 
vapeneſs and brutality 1s chiefly preſerved by the mean 
and ſelfiſh greedineſs of thoſe who poſſeſs a thouſand 
peculiar advantages, and who yet meanly contend fr 
an excluſive right to deſtroy the Game; that uſufruc- 
tuary property, which the Creator intended to be 
poſieſſed by the firſt occupant, like the air, light, and 


water. | 
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Some reſtraints however of that kind, which tend to il 
prevent the poor Jabourer from walling his valuable | 
time, might, perhaps, be neither unjuſt, nor, in any | 

reſpect, attended with inconvenience. But the Game 
I,1vs, a: they now ſubſiſt in England, are a diſgrace to wy 
the noble fabric of our free conſtitution. They ate " 
| 
: 


illiberal in their nature; they originated in ſlavery, and 
they lead to tyranny. It is remarked by Burn, and 
the great commentator on our legal ſyſtem, that, in 
one ſtatute only for the preſervation of Game, there 
are not leſs than ſix blunders in Grammar, beſides 
other miſtakes; ſo that one is led to conclude, that this 
part of our boaſted code was drawn up by a committee 
of booriſh country eſquires and ſtupid ſox-hunters. 
Indeed, the whole body of the Game Laws is replete 
with perplexity, abſurdity, and contradiction. What 
can be more ridiculous, than that the legiſlature of a 
mighty empire ſhould require one hundred a year as 
a qualification to ſhoot a poor partridge, and only torty 
ſhillings to vote for a Senator? “ There is another 
* offence.” ſays Blackſtone, * ſo conllituted by a 
variety of acts of parliament, which are ſo numerous, 
I and fo confuſed, and the crime itſelf of ſo queition- 
able a nature, that I ſhall not detain the reader with 
« many obſervations thereupon. And yet it is an ot- 
* fence which the ſportſmen of England ſeem to think 
un of the higheſt importance; and a matter, perhaps | 
the only one, of general and national concern: alt- 0 
" * W © fociations having been formed all over the kingdom {4 
to prevent its deftrutiive progreſs; 1 mean the 
offence of deftroying ſuch bealts and fowis as are 
015 WW ranked under the denomination of Game.” Upon 
the whole, it may be truly ſaid, that an Engliſhman, 
who has a regard for the honour of his country, and 
ſenſe enough to ſee the mean and arbitrary ſpirit of | 
the Game Laws, and the no: ſenſe of the Letter, muſt | 
tide his face in confuſion, when he confiders how much 
ime and attention has been ſpent upon them by the 
britiſh Legiſlature. 
Rural diverſions certainly conſtitute a very pleaſing 
nd proper amuſement for all ranks above the lowelſts 
Livery man who has a juit claim to the title of gen- 
H 5 tleman, 
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tleman, or, indeed, who is capable of ſpending his 
time in amuſement, without injuring the public or 
his own family, ought to be ſuffered to partake of them. 
If he gives up his hours, his labour, and his thought; 
to the purſuit, he has earned a right to the object, 
ſince the object is of a nature which cannot be appro. 
priated while alive and at liberty. A fellow-creature 
is agreeably amuſed and benefited, and no man robbed, 
ſince the bird that flies in the air no more belongs to the 
tenant of the manſion-houſe, than the ſun-beam which 


equally ſhines on the cottage and the palace. Poor. 


1s the opulence, and little the grandeur, which ſhews 
a diſpoſition which would undoubtedly engroſs, if it 
were poſſible, the light and the air. 

With reſpect to the matter of a treſpaſs, it is certain, 
that a Lord of the Manor is no leſs liable to be pro- 
ſecuted for it on his own manor than any other perſon, 
whether qualified or unqualified, It ſhews, therefore, 
the ignorance, as well as arbitrary diſpoſition of theſ- 
petty princes, when they cla'm the privilege of prowling 
for prey, without controul, on their neighbour's land, 
and of excluding all others from their own. In {hort, 
it is extremely doubtful what privileges the lord of 
the manor poſſeſſes; and whether he has a better right 
to hunt and ſhoot, without a particular grant from the 
king, than the meaneſt ſubject whom he bullies and 
browbeats. The contemptible laws which have been 
made on this buſineſs certainly want illuftration and 
amendment. Indeed they ought to be torn out of the 
ſtatute book; and the memory of them, like that of 
feudal ignorance and ſlavery, execrated, 

There is a practice particularly mean and opprefive, 
which very much prevails in this felfiſh age, among the 
engroſſers of that part of the creation which God and 
nature have conſtituted free as the ſeas and the v inc+. 
They do not conſider the purſuit of Game in the liberal 
light of a gentleman-like diverſion, but view the har? 
and the partridge as provender for the table at once 
yentee] and cheap. They therefore ſeldom giv? 
themſelves the trouble to join in the chace, or carry in? 

un over the furrows; but ſclect ſome idle peatant, 
who, by poaching, has acquired a {kill in the arts ot 
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deſtroying Game; clothe him in green pluſh, and 
ſend him to provide pheaſants, and bid defiance to his 
ſuperiors, whenever the maſter has company to dine 
with him, and wiſhes to ſave an article in the butcher's 
account. This green-coated hero, who is uſually 
one of the greateſt ſcoundrels in the pariſh, ſallies 
forth under the protection of the lord or lady of the 
manor; and if he meets a curate, or an apothecary, or 


a reputable tradeſman, or even a neighbouring lord of 


the manor, boldly inſults them, threatens to ſhoct 
their dogs, or ſeize their fowling-pieces ; and juſtiſies all 
his inſolence by alleging, that w hat he does or ſays 18 
all by his maſter's order. Appeal to that maſter, and, 
probably, the inſults are aggravated ; or, if he pretends 
to uncommon affability, he will allow that the fellow is 
ap: to be a litt'e foul-mouthed; but, upon the whole, is 
a very faithful ſervant, 'The low w retch himſelf might, 
indeed, be puniſned both for his treſpaſs and his ill- uſage; 
but though he inſulted his proſecutors in the field, he 
is ready, like all upſtart and petty potentates, to bend 
on his knees for mercy, and olually diſarms the gen :- 
rous by pleading a wife and fix children. I know not 
which ought to predominate, compaſſion for the poor 
deluded peaſant, or contempt for his employer. I: 
1s ſurely enough that the rich man claims an excluſive 
right to the commoners of nature himſelf; and he 
ought by no means to he ſuffered to commiſſion the 
loweſt plebeian to do that which he prohibits in gen— 
tlemen of the profeſſions ; of fortunes as independent, 
if not ſo great, as his own, and of minds often much 
greater, 

It 1s in the power of theſe hirelings, who ſeldom 
poſſeſs much principle, to involve all the country in 
animoſity, The landed gentry uſually poſſeſs a thare 
of pride fully proportionate to their eſtate and manſion- 
houſe, The hireling of one treſpaſſes on the dominions 
ef another. Reprilals are made. Each detends his 
repreſentatives, One thinks himſelf as 204 (tor that is 
the phraſe) as the other. No conceſiions can poſiibly 
be made. Hatred, of the bittereſt and molt rancorous 
kind mutually takes poſſeſſion of theſe lords in minia- 
ture; and many a hunting would end, if vailals could 
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be procured, like that of Chevy Chace, in a bloody 
Bane... :.. - 

If compaſſion. did not intervene, one might be much 
entertained with lo ludicrous an object, as that of 
creatures, who. pretend to. reaſon, benevolence, chriſt— 
janity, and education, rendering their exiſtence, mutu— 
ally painful, by fierce quarrels, ſecret but venomous 
hatred, expenſive and vexatious litigations, occaſioned 
by objects of a nature truly trifling in themſelves, and 


which, allowing them every poflible praiſe, can be 


called no more than innocent diverſions. Are we not 
ſtill children with all our beard and gravity about us, 
if we always play till we quarrel? Our conduct, in this 
reſpe&, is almoſt too abſurd to admit of ſerious expoſiu- 
lation: It may furniſh ſcenes for mirth at a puppet- 
ſhew, or a farce at Bartholomew Fair. 

However, I think it neceſliiry, before I conclude this 
ſubjedt, to declare, for the ſake of avoiding the ma- 
lignant miſinterpretations of goſſips and fcandal-dealers 
by profeſſion, that there are no alluſions in this paper 
either perſonal or local; and that I have not been 
pleading for a privilege in which I am intereſted, not 
being inclined to hunt, nor able to ſhoot. 

I will beg leave to add one paſſage on the ſubject 
from Blackſtone, for the information of thoſe among 
ſportſmen, who are too tenacious of their. excluſive 
ri zhts, and who are able to read it. 

„ Ancther violent alteration of the Engliſh conſti- 
% tution, conſiſted in the depopulation of whole coun- 
„tries for the purpoſes of the King's royal diverſion; 
* and ſubjecting both them, and all the antient foreſts 


« of the kingdom, to the unreaſonable ſeverity of, 


«© Foreſt Laws, imported from the continent; whereby 
«+ the ſlaughter of a beaſt was made almoſt as penal as 
the death of a man. In the Saxon times, though no 
„man was allowed to kill or chaſe the King's deer, 
«« yet he might ſtart any game, purſue and kill it, 
upon his own eſtate, But the rigour of theſe new 
*« conſtitutions veſted the ſole property of all the 
me in Enrgland in the King alone; and no 
nun was allowed to diflurb any towl of the air, or 
u beaſt of the field, of ſuch kinds as were ſpecially 
5 „ relerve: 
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« reſerved for the royal amuſement of the Sovereign, 
« without expreſs licence from the King, by the grant 
of a chace or free warren : and thoſe franchiſes were 
4 granted as much with a view to preſerve the breed 
« of animals, as to indulge the ſubject From a ſimilar 
„principle to which, though the Foreſt Laws are now 


Lag 


« mitigated, and by degrees grown entirely obſolete; . 


Lad 


yet from this root has ſprung a baſtard Nip, known by 
« the name of the Game Law, now arrived to, and 
« wantoning in, its higheſt vigour: both founded upon 
« the ſame unr2aſonable notions of permanent property 
« jn wild creatures; and both productive of the ſame 
« tyranny to the commons: but with this difference; 
„that the Foreſt Laws eſtabliſhed only one mighty 
„ hunter throughout the land, the Game Laws 3 
| « raiſed a little Nimrod in every mauor. And in one 
e reſpeRt' the antient law was much leſs unreaſonable 
| « than the modern; for the King's grantee of a chace 
| « or free warren might kill game in every part of his 


r « franchiſe ; but now, though a freeholder of lefs than 
one hundred a year is forbidden to kill a partridge on 

t his own eſtate, yet nobody elſe (not even the lord of 
« the manor, unleſs he hath a grant of free warren) can 

& do it without committing a treſpaſs, and ſubjeQing 

8 «* himſelf to an action.“ 

ve 
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n- 

n; VERNING THE TEMPER. 

eſts 1 —— 
ot. — 

eby | OTWITHSTANDING the many complaints of 

| 25 the calamities of human life, it is certain, that 

no Pere conſtant uneaſineſs ariſes from ill temper than from 

cer, fortune. In vain has Providence beſtowed every ex- 
it, nal bleſſing, if care has not been taken by ourſelves 

new ſmooth the aſperities of the temper. A bad temper 
the Pbitters every ſweet, and converts a paradiſe into a 
no Nee ot torment. 

or The government of the temper then, on which the 


ally Fepineſe of the human race ſo greatly depends, can 
ved never 
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never be too frequently, or too forcibly recommended. 


But as it was found by ſome of the antients one of the | 
moſt efticacious methods of deterring you ng perſons from ( 
any diſagreeable or vicious conduct, o point out a living ( 
character in which it appeared in all its deformity, 1 
exhibit a picture, in which J hope a bad temper will a ap- a 
pear, as it really is, a moſt unamiable object. = h 
It is by no means uncommon to obſerve thoſe, whe Pi 
have been flattered for ſuperficial qualities ata very ear in 
age, and engaged in ſo conſtant a ſeries of di pati L hi 
pleaſure, as to leave no time for the culture of the min a in 
becoming, in the middle and advanced periods of li = © 
melancholy inſtances of the miſerable effects reiultin: WE 01 
from an ungoverned temper. A certain lady, w Non n car 
ſhall diſtin; uith by the name cf Hiſpulla, was gar 2 291 
from her infancy for a fine complexion. She had the 
deed, no very amiable expreſſion in her eyes, but the ve Dy 1 
milion of her checks did not fail to attract ets: pau 
and ſhe was convinced by her glaſs, and by the affe ven. a 
tions of the young men, that ſhe was another and a fair: ben, 
Helen. She had every opportunity of improving WM © lo 
mind ; but as we naturally beſtow our firſt care on def inc 
quality which we moſt value, ſhe could never give he wer 
attention either to books or to oral inſtruction, and, 2 and y 
the age of fifteen or fixtcen, could ſcarcely write i from 
name legibly, or read a ſentence without helitatic llent 
Her perſonal charms were, however, powerful erougi The 
to captivate the heart of a choughtleſs heir, very lit None. 
older than herſelf. Her vanity, rather than her ork ct, 
was gratified by the alliance; and when ſhe 125 d tie 0k fe 
aſſiduities of promiſcuous ſuitors at an end, e founi Face r 
herſelf gradually ſinking 1w the dead calm of ink p1d1 ied m. 
When love was no more, other paſſions ſprung up wi . ref 
all the luxuriancy of rank weeds, in a ſoil where no :00t 
* herb has been planted in the vernal ſeaſon. Prile,*<ame 
that fruitful plant, which bears every kind of odo Pair, 
uality in abundance, took root in her heart, 2 Fer, 
flouriſhed, like the nettle or the hemlock, on the bat Ihe U 
of the ſtagnant pool. Ping t 


Her hutband was the firſt to feel its baneful effec Wy gr 
Though the match was greatly to her advantage, wanſio 
perſuaded herſelf that ſhe might have done better ; * Wd fituat 
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that her good fortune was by no means adequate to the 
prize W hich her beauty and merit might have juſtly 
claimed. With this conviction, and without any habits 
or abilities which might lead her to ſeek amuſement in 
books, ſhe found no diverſion ſo congenial to her heart, 
a5 the tormenting a good-natured, young, and agreeable 
huſband, who, by marrying, had excluded her from the 
probability of a title. As a ſmall compenſation for the 
injury received, ſhe aſſumed an abſolute dominion over 
kim, his fortune, and his family. He durſt not differ 
in opinion from her ; for on the ſlighteſt oppoſition, her 
eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with indignation, and her 
tongue utters every bitter word which rage and malice 
can dictate. The comfort of every meal 1s poiſoned by 
a quarrel ; and an angry vociferation 1s re-echoed from 
the parlour to the kitchen, from the cellar to the garret, 
by night and by day, except in the awful and ominous 
pauſe "of a ſullen ſilence. 

The poor huſband, who, with every amiable diſpoſi- 
wg tion, poſſeſied allo the virtue of patience, bore the evil 
s long as human nature could bear it; but as years ad- 
anced, and her fury increated, he ſought a refuge at the 
tavern, and in the compoiing juice of the grape. Exceſs 
and vexation ſoon laid him in the only ſecure aſylum 
from the ſtings and arrows of an outrageous temper, the 
lilent tomb. 

The children, after ſuffering every ſpecies of perſecu- 
tion which an angry, though fœoliſhly fond mother, could 
nit, no ſooner arrived at maturity, than they began to 
look fer happineſs in an eſcape from home, where neither 
peace nor eaſe could find a place. The daughters mar- 
ied meanly, unworthily, and wretchedly, contented to 
take refuge from the rage of a furious motherin the arms 
f footmen and hair-dreflers. The ſons ran away, and 
100 became vagrant and wretched deba auchees ; - till, in mere 
1 eſpair, one of them entete] as a ſoldier in the Eaſt India 

„rice, and the other put an end to his own exiſtence. 

: dal The mother, after ſhedding a few natural tears, and 
ping them ſoon, began to ſeel her pride and paſſion 

mply *pratified in an abſolute dominion over an eſtate, 

manſion-houſe, and a tribe of ſervants, whoſe depend- 
ad ſituation made them bear her fury with little reiiſt. 


ance, 
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ance. But ſhe enjoyed her reign but a ſhort time; for 
as her mind was incapable of reſting on itſelf for ſup. 
parks ſhe ſought relief from the bottle of cordial; and, 

eated one day with a large draught, and a violent pathon 
with one of the maids, ſhe burſt a blood veſſel, and ex. 
pired in a ſcolding fit, her tongue ſtill quivering after 
her heart had ceaſcd its pulſation, 

I believe the originals of ſuch a picture as this, are 
much leſs common in the preſent age, than they were 
in the laſt century. Ladies were then ſecluded from the 
world till marriage, and as they were very ſuperficially 
educated in every thing but potting and preſerving, it i; 
no wonder if they became termagants or viragos. They 
had no right ideas of themſelves or the world around, 
and yielded, without oppoſition, to thoſe violent emo— 
tions, which ariſe, perhaps, in every mind when 1t 1; 
totally uncultivated. 

Culture of the underſtanding is, indeed, one of the he! 
methods of ſubduing the heart to ſoftneſs, and redeeming 
it from that ſavage ſtate in which it too often comes from 
the hands of nature. 'l he more our reaſon is ſtrength— 
encd, the better ſhe 1s enabled to keep her ſeat on the 
throne, and to govern thoſe paſſions which were appoint- 
ed to be her ſubjeds; but which too often rebel, and 
ſucceed in their unnatural revolt. But, beſides the effe& 
of mental culture, in calling fen and increaſing the 
powers of the reaſoning faculty, it ſeems to poſtets an 
influence in humanizing the feelings, and meiiorating 
the native diipoſition. Mulic. painting, and poetry, 
teach the mind to ſelect the grecable parts of thoſe ob- 
jects which ſurround us, anc | y habituating it to a pur? 
and permaneuc delight, gradually ſuperinduce an habi— 
tual good humour. It 15 vi infitte importance to hap— 

ineſs to accuſtom the mind, from infancy, to turn from 
deformed and painful nes, and to cuntemplate wat 
ever can be found vi mura; ind natural beauty. The 
ſpirits, un er this b. gu many ome, contraf a mils» 
inels, and learn 10 {low ali chec: iis in their 500th and 


vieldins chaanels; whuc, on the tt, ift“ g. 
min ty 1. led, frette+::, Al 4 n 2 r, che i CI 
the {pirit. becom rugged, at rupt, exaſperart: the. 


whole nervous ſyitem ſeems to acquire a of 
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{ability. The ill treatment of children has not only 
made them wretched at the time, but wretched for life; 
tearing the fine contexture of their nerves, and roughen- 
ing, by example, and by ſome ſecret and internal mflu- 
ence, the very conſtitution of their tempers. 

So much of the happineſs of private hfe, and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters, in particular, depends 
on the government of the temper, that the temper ought 
o be a principal object of regard in a well- conducted 
education. The ſuffering of children to tyrannize, with- 
out controul, over ſervants and inferiors, is, I am con- 
vinced, the ruin of many an amiable diſpoſition. The 
virtues of humanity, benevolence, humility, cannot be 
too early enforced; at the ſame time care ſhould be taken 
that an infant of two or three years old ſhould never be 


beaten or ſpoken to harſhly for any offence which it can 

poſſibly commit. In ſhort, let every method be uſed 
ſt which reaſon, religion, prudence, and experience can 
8 ſuggeſt, to accompliſh the purpoſe of ſweetening the 
n temper, and baniſhing the furies from ſociety. May the 
1 endeavours be ſucceſsful; and may we only read, that 
e there have, indced, been ſuch animals as ſhrews and vi- 
t ragos, but that the breed 1s extinct in England, like the 
nd breed of wolves ! 


[ have been much pleaſed with the lovely picture of 
Serena, in Mr. Hayley's inſtructive poem, the Triumphs 
of Temper; and I cannot conclude, without earneſtly 
entreating the ladies to view it as a looking-plaſs, by 
which they may learn to dreſs their minds in a manner 
which can never be out of faſhion; but which will enable 
them to ſecure, as well as extend, their conqueſts; and 
to charm, even when the lilies and roles are all withered. 
if the poem ſhould effect its very laudable purpoſe, the 
Virtues, the Muſes, and the Graces, ſhould unite to form 
a wreath for the poet's brow, and hail him as the re- 
forer of a golden age. While every mother, wife, and 
daugtber, aſpires at the virtues of a Serena, let Alecto, 
Megzra, and Tiſiphone, be confined in chains to the 
ung ternal regions, and forbidden ever more to ariſe and 
ame the ſhape of a Britiſh lady! 
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A GOOD TRAGEDY. 


ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF 
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T is with regret I obſerve, that a taſte for the noble 
part of theatrical amuſements, the repreſentation g 
iragedy, 1s rather on the decline, Ir ſtrongly marks the 
ſrivolity of an age, when the buſxin is excluded for the 
fock, and the public attention too much engaged by 
dancers, fingers, and harlequins, to admit the leriou;, 
yet lively pleatures of the Tragic Muſe. 

There ſeems to me to be no method more effeCtual g- 
ſoftening the ferocity, and improving the minds, of the 
lower claſſes of a great capital, than the frequent exhi. 
bition of tragical pieces, in which the diſtreſs is carried 
to the higheſt extreme, and the moral at once ſelt-evi- 
dent, aflecting, and inftrauttive. The multitudes of thoſe 
who cannot read, or, if they could, have neither time 
nor abilities for deriving much advantage from reading, 
are powerfully impreſſed, through the medium of the eyes 
and ears, with thoſe important truths, which, while they 
illuminate the underſtanding, correct and mollify tie 
heart. Benevolence, juſtice, heroiſm, and the wiidom 
moderating the paſſions, are plainly pointed out, and 
forcibly recommended to thoſe ſavage ſons of unculti- 
vated nature, who have few opportunities, and wovuic 
have no inclination for inſtruction, if it did not preſe”! 
itſelf under the form of a delightful amuſement, 1" 
human heart in general, whether it beats in the boſom ct 
him who has been improved by education, or of the neg- 
lected child of poverty, is taught to exerciſe jon” 0! |: 
moſt amiable propenhtes by the indulgence of comte 
ration in ſcenes of fancied woe. Were the Theatre vn! 
certain regulations, a man might go to it as lie goes“ 
church, to learn his duty, and it might juſtly be honoures 

with the appellation, which it has often aſſumed, an © 
called the School of Virtue. b 
There are certainly a thouſand tragedies of more c 
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ſical merit, but few better calculated to fave the numero 
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and important claſſes of the plebeian order ſrom wallow- 
ing in vice, theft, intemperance, and wretchedneſs of 
every kind, than the tragedy of George Barnwell. Com- 
mon and illiterate minds cannot follow the high flights 
of ſublime poetry, nor underſtand the beauties of blank 
verſe; but the language of Lillo in this humble tale, is 
level to the loweſt degree of intellect. It muſt, indeed, 
give pleaſure to every friend of unaſſuming merit, to find 
the due tribute of applauſe paid to the modeſt Lillo by 
one of the beſt of all modern judges, the Critic and Phi- 
loſopher of Saliſbury. He, whoſe taſte was formed on 
the pureſt models, and corrected by the ſtricteſt rules, has 
not heſitated to place the Fatal Curioſity in the very firlt 
rank of dramatic compoſitions, And George Barnwell, 
however it may be aftectedly deſpiſed by the filly vota- 
ries of faſhion, who abominate it as low, deſerve no leſs 
to be eſteemed for its moral excellence, than the other 
for its claſſical, It has, perhaps, ſaved as many from an 
ignominious end, as the Beggars Opera has haſtened to 
it. That any moraliſt, or man of obſervation, can en- 
tertain a doubt concerning the effect on the upper gallery 
of a play in which thieves and harlots are repreſented as 
amiable and innocent characters, and all the reſt of ſo- 
ciety as rogues, evinces, in this inſtance, an 1gnorance 
of human nature. 'The repreſentation of the Beggars 
Opera 1s not only an outrage on civilized fociety, but 
an extreme act of cruelty to thoſe wretched boys and 
girls, who have been allured to the paths of deſtruction, 
by viewing them thus ſtrewed with artificial lowers. — 
Take away the diſgrace, the ſhame, and the firſt fine 
lenſibilities of timid vice, and you remove a reſtraint, the 
force of whoſe operation neither precepts nor laws can 
ever ſupply. Suppoſe a country lad, with all his native 
modeſty about him, allured to the Theatre by the Beg- 
gars Opera. In a few hours he undergoes a perfect me- 
tamorphoſis. He thinks himſelf illuminated, and de— 
Ipites the old honeſt folks at home, who have hitherto 
cone ned him, as he ſuppoſes, in childiſh ignorance. His 
perverted ambition takes an unfortunate turn; and if he 
arrives not at the honour of dying like a Macheath, he 
ul at leaſt endeavour to deſerve it. Such, I am well 
lured, is often a true caſe; but even the miſerable 
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creatures who are far gone in the paths which lead 
through villany to ruin may be calle back by the me- 
lancholy tale of poor George Barnwell. There are 
many other Tragedies in the Engliſh language which 
convey admirable morals to the lower claſſes, and have 
undoubtedly reſcued many a wretch, who was deaf to a 
parent's voice and a preacher's admonition, from the 
dominion of an evil ſpirit. 

But, indeed, there is no claſs of the people, however 
refined and poliſhed, which may not receive ſuch benefits 
from a well-written Tragedy, as ſcarcely any other mode 
of inſtruction can afford. He who has entered into all 
the feelings of a Shakeſpeare, an Otway, a Rowe, an 
Addiſon, may be ſaid to have aſſimilated with their f{ovls, 
and ſnatched a ſacred ſpark, which cannot fail to kindle 
ſomething in himſelf reſembling the etherial fire of true 

enius. His nature will be improved, and a ſpecies of 
wiſdom and elevation of ſpirit, which was in vain ſought 
for in academic proves, may at laſt be imbibed in the 
Theatres. Philoſophy may catch a warmth of the dra- 
ma, which is capable of advancing it to nobler heiphts 
than ſhe would otherwiſe have attained. Socrates, whole 
benevolence and wiſdom appeared to have ſomething of 
divinity, was the voluntary aſſiſtant of Euripides in the 
compoſition of his tragedies; and undoubtedly was of 
Opinion, that he taught philoſopy to inſtruſt the herd 
of mankind in the moſt effeftual manner, when he in- 

troduced her to their notice in the buſkin. 

Inſtructive, entertaining, animating, and ennobling, 
as is the ſpirit of the tragic muſe, is it not wonderful 
that, many can ſlight its efficacy, or view its fine produc- 
tions on the ſtage with perfect inſenſibility ? Vet, he who 
ſurveys the ſeats in the theatre where opulence and f-{hion 
take their place, will find many a painted and powdered 
figure of both ſexes, which appears to view a Lear, à 
Shore, a Hamlet, and a Harlequin, with the ſame heavy 
eye; nor ſhews one emotion, except it be of laughter, 
while nature is moſt powerfully attracting the jacred 
fountain of tears, wherever it has not been cl0.c4d by 
affectation, by a natural or an acquired ſtupidity. It 
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which characterizes the age, to laugh at public ſpectacic 
wiki 
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when others are ſerious, and to be ſerious when others 
laugh. © Who, indeed,” ſays the fine bred lady, 
« would be ſincerely affected by any thing ſaid or done 
« by the low creatures on the itage ?”? 

Some ſpectators, on the other hand, loſe all the effect 
of the piece by attending to the identical men and wo- 
men who act, rather than to the characters which they 
repreſent. They alſo admire Mr, or Mrs. ſuch an one's 
coat, gown, cap, ſhoe, leg, or hand, but forget the hero 
and the heroine, the poet and the poem. 

The taſte for ridicule, which greatly prevails in a 
mean, ſelfiſh, debauched, and trifling age, contributes to 
prevent the genuine effect of Tragedy. Great laughers 
are ſeldom ſuſceptible of deep or ſerious impreſſions. 
While the dead lie ſcattered on the ſtage, and every 
thing is preſented to the view which ought to excite 
pity and terror, the joker diſſipates the ſweet ſorrow 
of ſympathy by the introduction of a ludicrous idea. 
Ridicule indeed, ſeems to become a weapon in the 
hands of the wicked, deſtructive of taite, feeling, mo- 
rality, and religion. 

The addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a farce, panto- 
mime entertainment, and of dances between the acts, 
has often been lamented as deſtructive of the effets of 
the fineſt tragedy. It is true, that they who live to pleaſe, 
muſt pleaſe in order to live; and therefore the players 
and their managers are not culpable. They mult not 
only provide manly amuſements for men, but childiſh 
diverfons for children and ſchool-boys. Theſe enter- 
tainments have, indeed, often that ingenuity and drollery 
in them, which may, at a proper ſeaſon, relax the moſt 
reid philoſophy. I cenſure not the things themſelves, 
but the time of their introduction. After the ſoul has 
been deeply impreſſed with ſerious and virtuous ſenti- 
ments, it is ſurely lamentable, that every mark ſhould 
be eftaced by harlequins and buffoons. It muſt be re- 
membered, that I am ſpeaking only of the moral effects 
of the drama, and I believe every one will agree, that 
theſe would be more ſucceſsfully produced, if the enter- 
tainment, as it is called by way of eminence, preceded 
tie Tragedy. The ſpeRator would then retire to his 
pillow with his fancy full of fine poetic images, * his 
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heart glowing with every elevated idea of moral recti. 
tude. But now, his feelings are ſo trifled with and tan. 
talized, that at laſt he grows callous to the tendereſt 

athos, and attends the theatre merely as a critic in 
acting, inſtead of an intereſted partaker in the ſcene, 
which paſs in review, 

In times, when manly minds are neceſſary to ſave a 
ſinking empire, and retard the decline of a degene. 
rating people, every mode of improving the hearts of 
the community at large, in the ſerious and ſeverer vir- 
tues, ought to be applied with avidity. The Theatre 
opens a fine ſchool for the accompliſhment of this end; 
and it would certainly contribute gieatly to accelerate 
the general improvement, if there were leſs ſinging, 
dancing, and buffoonery, and more Tragedy. Bu: 
ſome great man, by which epithet I mean, in thi; 
place, a titled and faſhionable man, muſt ſet the cx- 
ample of admiring it, or elſe all the muſes themſelye: 
might rack their inventions in compoſing the melan— 
choly tale, with no other effeA than that of diftuling 
ſleep or ſmiles throughout Pit, Box, and Gallery. 

It is remarkable that, fince this Paper was publiſhed, 
Tragedy has become faſhionable. I mean not to claim 
the merit of producing this change; but I cannot help 
feeling a ſatisfaction in it, as it is certainly conducive 
to national reformation, 
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No. CXXIV. oN THE INFLUENCE OF poli- 
TICS, AS A SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION; 
ON THE STATE OF LITERATURE. 


T is a mark of the ſocial and public ſpirit of this na. 
tion, that there is ſcarcely a member of it who doe: 
not beſtow a very confiderable portion of his time and 
thoughts in ſtudying its political welfare, its intereſt, 
and its honour. Though this general taite for politics, 
from the higheſt to the loveſt orders of the people, has 


atforded ſubjects for comic ridicule, yet I cannot help 
conſidering 
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conſidering it both as a proof of uncommon liberalite, 
and as one of the firmeſt ſupports of civil liberty. It 
:indles and keeps alive an ardent love of freedom. It 
has hitherto preſerved that glorious gift of God from 
the rude hand of tyranny, and tends, perhaps, more 
than any other cauſe, to communicate the noble fire of 
true patriotiſm to the boſoms of poſterity, While we 
watch vigilantly over every political meaſure, and com- 
municate an alarm through the empire, with a ſpeed 
almoſt equal to the ſhock of electricity, there will be no 
danger leſt a King ſhould eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, even 
though he were to invade the rights of his people at the 
head of his ſtanding army. 

But as zeal without knowledge is ſubverſive of the 
purpoſe which it means to promote; it becomes a true 


fTiend to his country, to endeavour to unite with the love 


of liberty the love of knowledge. It unfortunately 


happens, that political ſubjects are of ſo warm and ani- 
maung a nature, that they not only appear to intereſt 
in a very high degree, but to engroſs the attention. The 
newſpapers form the whole library of the politician, the 
coffee-houſe is his ſchool, and he prefers the Gazette 
and an acrimonious pamphlet, for or againſt the mi- 
niſtry, to all that was ever written by a Homer, or dit- 
covered by a Newton, 

To be a competent judge either of political meaſures 
or events, it is neceſſary to poſteſs an enlightened un- 
cerſtanding, and the liberal ſpirit cf philofophy; it is 
neceſſary to have read hiſtory, and to have formed 
tight ideas of the nature of man and of civil ſociety, 
But I know not how it h: ;ppens, the moſt ignorant and 
paſſionate are apt to be the molt deciſive in delivering 
tzeir ſentiments on the very complicated ſubjects of 
political controverſy, A man, whoſe education never 
extended beyond writing and the four rules, will de- 
termine at once, and with the moſt authoritative air, 
luch queſtions as would perplex the wiſeſt ſtateſman 
aorned with all human learning, and afliſted by the 
experience and advice of the molt cultivated perſons in 
tne nation. Even gentlemen, according to the com- 
mon acceptation of that title, or thoſe who have 
lrtunes, and have received the common inſtruction 
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of the times, are ſeldom able to judge with propriety 
in politics, though they are uſually inclined to diate 
with ney wh Is it poſſible that, from having learn; 
only the firſt elements of Latin and French, and the art; 
of dancing, fencing, and fiddling, in perfection, a man 
ſhould be qualified, I do not ſay to fit as a Senator, 
but to expatiate, with ſufficient judgment and intelli. 
gence, on the propriety and nature of any public tran. 
action, or ſyſtem of government? But he is worth an 
eſtate of a thouſand a year, and therefore, though a 
his other merit, in kind and degree, may be like that 
of a maſter of the ceremonies, or that of a ſkilful groom 
and whipper-in, he thinks he has a right to give lay 
to the neighbourhood in political converſation, Hi; 
ideas are confined to narrow limits; and as his patrio- 
tiſm 1s for the molt part ſpite, fo his ſupport of a mi- 
niſtry is, in ſome reſpects, ſelf-intereſt. It muſt be ſo; 
for a man, whoſe mind is not enlarged and cultivated, 
cannot entertain ſo liberal a ſyſtem of opinions as thoſe 
of real patriotiſm. 

But even, among perſons whoſe minds are ſufficiently 
improved to diſtinguiſh and purſue the good of man 
and of ſociety, independently either of paſſion or of 
private advantage, the rage for politics often proceed, 
too far, and abſorbs all other objects. In vain doe: 
the hand of art preſent the picture or repeat the melod, 
of mufic ; for the eye is blind, the car is deaf to a 
but the news and the newſpaper. Poetry, philology, 
elegant and polite letters, in all their ramifications, 
diſplay their alluring charms in vain to him, whol: 
head and heart ſtill vibrate with the harſh and di- 
cordant ſounds of a political diſpute at the taver!, 
Thoſe books, whoſe tendency is only to promote cis- 
gant pleaſures or advance ſcience, which flatter 10 
party, and gratify no malignant paſſion, are fufierec 
to fall into oblivion ; while a pamphlet, which eſpoule: 
the cauſe of any political men or meaſures, however 
inconſiderable its literary merit, is extolled as one 0! 
the firſt productions of modern literature. But meag!* 
is the food furniſhed to the mind of man by the dec 
mation of a party bigot. From a taſte for traſh, and 
diſreliſh of the wholeſome food of the mind, and tron 
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the conſequent negle& of ſolid learning, mere politi- 
cians are prevented from receiving valuable improve- 
ment; and the community, together with literature, 
is at laſt deeply injured, For when learning is little 
reſpected, it will naturally decline; and that the 
mental darkneſs conſequent on its decline, leads to the 
etabliſhment of deſpotiſm, every one who has ſurveyed 
the pictures of mankind, as pourtrayed by the pencil of 
hiltory, will immediately acknowledge, What did 
Athens and Rome retain of their antient dignity when 
their learning and their arts were no more? "That the 
light of learning ſhould ever again be extingnithed, mary 
appear a viſionary idea to an Engliſhman; but ſo it 
did to a Roman, in the days of Cicero. Nov ihiand- 
ing the multiplication of books by the ant of priuting. 
both they, and all value for then, ay anich, toge- 


* ther with the power of underſtanding tuem, if the fury 
_ of politics ſhould occaſion a contempt tur letters and ſor 
ed, 


education, and ſhould convert tne leaders of a people 
ole into Goths and Vandals, 

| He who would add an elegance to no'';c;, and 
diſtinguiſh his converſition on the ſubjest fem the 


the finiſhed pieces of antiquity, and learn to view pub- 
ic acts and counſels in the light in which they p- 
peared to thoſe whom the world has long conſidered 
a ſome of the beſt and politeſt teachers of political wiſ- 
dom. If he poſſeſſes not taſte enough to reliſh the works 
of poetical imagination, let him confine himſelf to 
ſoch authors as Thucydides and Xenophon, Polybius 
and Plutarch, Livy and Salluſt. Politics will aſſume 
new grace by communicating with hiſtory and philo— 
phy ; and political converſation, inſtead of a vague, 
paſſionate, and declamatory effuſion of undigeſted ideas, 
vill become a moſt liberal exerciſe of the faculties, and 
form a mental banquet, at Which the beſt and wiſeſt 
et mankin{ might indulge their finger appetites with 
niatavle avidity, What can conſtitute a more rational 
Wje.Ct of contemplation than the noble fabric of ſociety, 
Wilzed by arts, letters, and religion? What can bet- 
employ our ſagacity, than to deviſe modes for its im- 
'ovement and preſervation? 
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Not only the underſtanding, the taſte, the temper of a 
people, but the ſpirit alſo, will be greatly improved by 
learning politics of the Greeks and Romans. No man «© 
feeling ever yet read Livy without learning to dete 
ſlavery, and to glow with a love and emulation of public 
virtue, The Greek and Roman ſpirit cannot be too much 
encouraged by thoſe who have a juſt idea of the dionity 
of a true Engliſhman, and defire to maintain it. And 
let it be remembered, that the Athenians, 1n their mo? 
glorious periods, were as much attached to politics and 
news as Britons ever were; but that they preſerved, 
amidſt the warmeſt conteſt, a refined tate and delicate 
paſſion for the politeſt learning, and the profoundelt 


| 
philoſophy. 
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T is ſweet, ſays the agreeable poet of Venuſium, 

to lay aide our wiſdom, and to indulge, on a pro- 
per occaſion, a ſpecies of temporary folly. He, indeed, 
muſt be outrageouſly ſevere, who would prohibit any 
pleaſing mode of pailing our leiſure hours, while it i 
confillent with innocence, and the nature of a being 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the fine faculties of reaſon, 
fancy, memory, and reflection. Charming is the 
ſocial hour when ſolidity cf judgment is enlivened d) 
brilliancy of wit, and the lively ſallies of imagination 
by a ſweet interchange of penſive gravity, Eaie, free. 
dom, and the unfudied effuſion of the ſentiment: 
which naturaliy ariſe in cultivated minds, form a ver) 
delightful recreation; and diſmiſs the mind to 1! 
ſsrious emplovments with new alacrity, Thoſe amon? 
the antients, who were mult celebrated for their uiſdem, 
re tema kable for a cheerful and equable gaiety, 4 
often diverted themſelves, in their intervals of ſevetet 
meditation, with jeſts and drollery. Who more ctr 
fo! than ihe gentle Socrates? Who more delighted will 
a joke than the dignifked Cicero? But, at the 14 
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time, they were equally capable of maintaining a legiti- 
mate converiation in all its gravity and elegance. The 
converſations of Socrates, preſerved by his eloquent 
diſ-tples, breathe a wiſdom approaching to divine ; 
an Cicero's book, de Oratore, is one of the nobleſt 
monuments of poliſhed urbanity, as are many of his 
philoſophical pieces of ſpeculative wiſdom, 

But there prevails, at preſent, a taſte for low and 
noiſy mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of 
ſentiment, all excrciſe of reaſon and invention, and al- 
moſt degrades us to the level of thoſe ludicrous animals, 
whom nature has rendered ſo wonderfully expert in 
the art of mimickry. Many perſons, who imagine them- 
ſelves remarkably endowed with humour, and the 
power of delighting whatever company they deign 
to b'eſs with their preſence, are apt to give their 
. tongues a licence to wander without the reins of judg- 
| ment, to affect uncommon expreſſions, attitudes, pri- 

maces, and modes of addreſs and behaviour; and to 


7 imagine, that oddity is humour, eccentricity wit, 
1 downright nonſenſe prodigiouſly droll, and rudeneſs 
10. infinitely entertaining. If the company are as foolith as 


the pretended wit; or, indeed, if they are very polite 
and good-natured, they ſeldom refuſe the eaſy tribute 
of a laugh, either real or afteQted ; and the joker, ani- 
mated by his fancied encouragement, proceeds in his ex- 
travagant ſallies, till his aſtumed folly approaches very 
nearly to real idiotiſm. In the mean time, as he draws 
the attention of the company on himſelf, and engroſſes 
all the time and talk, he not only lowers himſelf, but 
prevents others from riſing; relaxes the tone of his own 
mind, and of all around, to a ſtate of imbecility, and at 
Once prevents the opportunity and the power oft utterins 
a linple idea worth remembrance. Noiſe and laughter 
are but meagre food for the mind; and however pleaſed 
people may appear, they commonly retire from the 
dempanp in which theſe have formed the only entertain- 
ment, with an unſatisfied and uneaſy vacuity, with diſ- 
bat anc Uiſagreeable reflection. 
i: very often happens, that theſe facetious gentlemen 
Foy upon more expecitious methods of becoming 
edge entertaining than any thing which requires 
2 utterance, 
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utterance. They enter a room, and fit down gravely, 
with their wigs on one fide, or with the back part 
of 1t over their forehead, They take great delight in 
the practical joke; and if they can pick your pocket 
of your handkerchief, ſmut your face, draw your chair 
from under you, or make you a fool, as they call it, 
they conſider themſelves as other Yoricks, and as Fl. 
Jows of infinite humour, endowed with peculiar talent; 
for ſetting the table on a roar. It might, indeed, be 
ſaid with truth, that they literally m ake fools of them. 
ſelves, and appcar ambitious of ſupplying that orc 

which was once very cor Tame but is now either a lite 
out of faſhion, or introduced in dilguiſe ; I mean 

order of profeſſed and hireling fools, for the amuſeme 


of the nobility. It has indeed been jocularly ſaid, tl: 
many of the nobility in the preſent age, execute th! - 
office in their own perſons to ſave expence. l 

Now, though there were nothing criminal in buffoone. , 
ry, yet as it tends, when too long continued, to wear: = 
the faculties of the mina, to exclude all arte3tion to 2: Ez 
thing ſerious, and to diveit converſation of its p wel f * 
affording improvement as well as pleature, it is certain; 
to be wiſhed that it were, in ſome =" re, reſtrain, an 
I ſay reſtrained only; for I do not tnew any jult r - 


why any method of innccently amufing the mt, 
during a ſhort interval of inaction, thou! d be ute 
forbidden. Man is an :nimal that delights i in vatiet 
mirth and mimickry, zeft and jollity, guifs and cr 
aud avanton wiles and laughter, holding both his. 
are certainiy no leſs. aliowable as the means ot Ic 
ation, than cards, Ek amen, billiards, and! 
bottle. He is wile who r: q. ures moderation in 21; 11% 
indulgences; but he who in velghs: againſt any on: 
in the grofs, and without exception, has taken 
eſtimate of humin nature, an. is not to be c 
as 4A moraliſt, but as a declaimer. If any Ore - 
will aamit of un:verial application, it is that n kicas 
rects us to obierve the golden mean. | 
could never admire the witdom of certain! 
elected legiſlitors of graceful behaviour, who 1? 
foi bid us to laugh, with much greater ſtrictnefs 247) 
would have prohibited the viviation of the decas 
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To be remarkable for laughing, is not only ungraceſul, 
but a ſign of folly. But God has di ſtinguiſhed man by 
the power of rifibility, and there is no reaſon uh ne 
ſhould not exerciſe it on proper occaſions ; and, perh #3, 
there would be no occaſion more proper, than when 
a diſciplined fop ſhews by his behaviour, that he pre- 
ſers the varniſh of external grace to honour and to 
honeſt 

Wit, it has been ſaid, does not naturally excite 
laughter. But this obſervation, though true in part, 
is not univerſally true; for wit, united with humour, 
phſleſtes ſuch a command of the rilible muſcles, that he 
muſt be a ſtoic, or a very ill natured man, who 1s able 
to reſiſt the impulſe. I ſhould, indeed, have no fa- 
vourable opinion of that min's heart or diſpoſition, 
who could be ny ſant at à truly Ogg ſcene without 
laying aſide bi; ſeverity, and thiking his ſides with as 
much glee as hs inz22nv0us child of nature. And if 
it is a weakneſs not to be able to refrain from laughter 
at a ludicrous object, it is a weaknets of all others the 
moſt pardonable ; and it is ſurely better to be weak than 
malignant. But, in truth, the wenkneſs conſiſts only 
in laughing immoderatcly, or frequently without an 
adequate object. 

In every convivial meeting of elegant end polithed 
company, the Muſes and the Graces ſhonld be of the 
pity. The firſt honours and attention ſhould be paid 
to them; but let not Comus and Jocus be forbidden 
to follow in their train, and under their command. 
The entertainment pig be thus heightened and varied, 
and good ſenſe and ecoruUm derive new luſtre from 
good-humour. We wou! N indeed, reſtrein that ex- 
ceſüve and rude mirth which originates in levity and 
folly, and becomes what is called buffoot nery ; but far 
be it from us to baniſh that ſprightlineſs which naturally 
reſolts from the gaiety of innocence. Joy, while we 
are bleſicd with health and eaſe, and what the ſtoics, 

al EURO1A, or the well flowing of the ſtream of life, 
1; . and obe dience. 
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No: CXXVI. on TH? STYLE OF XENOPHOXN 


AND PLATO. 


— — * 


W RIT ERS who have di ſplayed any of tha 
uniform peculiarity in their ſtyle which render; 
it eat aly imitable, however popular they may becon 
at their firſt appearance by gratifying the paſſion for 
novelty, are by no means the molt per fe writers; but 
are to be claſſed with thoſe artiits of the pencil, whom 
the painters diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Manner riſts. 
implicity of diction, as it is on e of the moſt engaging 
beans.” is allo one of the moſt difficult to imitate. 
It exhib:ts no prominency of feature, but diſplays one 
woes properly embelliſhed with a - thouſand little 
graces, no one of which obtrudes itfelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſtroy the appzarance of a perfect ſymmetry, 
in this ſpecies of excellence Coat is confeſſedly 
a model. He has been called the Attic Muſe and the 
Attic Bee. It has been ſaid, that the Muſes would 
expreſs themſelves in his language, that his ſtyle is 
{weeter than honey, that the Graces themſelves appear 
to have aſſiſted in its formation; but though all this 
praiſe is juitly due, yet it would be difficult to point 
out any one beauty which recurs ſo often in the ſame 
form, as to characteriſe his compoſition, 

But the numerous writers, who have imitated the 
Rambler, or the Adventurer, are diſcovered in their 
affoctation, before the reader has peruſed a ſingle page. 
The very peculiar manner of thoſe excellent perform- 
ances has been eaſily imitated by inferior writers, and 
more eaſily caricatured. Addiſon is fimple and natural, 
and, conſequently, has go often been mimicked with 
equal ſucceſs. Indeed, . the nearer we approach t9 
the manner of 1 the more agrecable is our 
ſtyle; but, I believe, none ever admired the ſtyle ct 
the Rambler, but in the hands of its original author, 
The ſatirical writer of Lexiphanes eaſily rendered it 

| ridiculois: ; 
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ridiculous : and though, in ſome of Aikin's proſaic 
pieces, there is a very ſerious and good imitation of it, 
vet we are rather diſpoſed to ſmile than admire, Af— 
tectation always borders on burleſque ; but a manner, 
which derives its graces from nature, cannot be ren— 
dered ridiculons. The ſtyle of Xenophon, like the 
philoſopher whom he records, 1s proof againſt the 
ſportive and malignant buffoonery of an Ariſtophanes. 

It is however certain, that every beauty cannot be 
combined under one form. If the ſtyle of Xenophon 
diſplays grace, eaſe, and ſweetneſs; it is deficient in 
magnificence, in weight, in authority, and in dignity. 
But it ſhould be remembered, that the Venus of Medici 
is not to be cenſured, becauſe it wants the nerves and 
muſcles of the Farneſian Hercules. It appears to me, 
however, that though ſome of the moſt popular writers 
of England yield to Xenophon in the ſofter praces, 
they greatly excel him in maſculine beauty. The 
authors of the Rambler, of the Adventurer, and ſome of 
their imitators, will be found to poſſeſs a ſuperiority in 
this reſpect, on a fair compariſon. Indeed, if there were 
more ſingularities and deviations from ſimplicity than are 
to be found in thoſe volumes, their excellent ſenſe and 
fine morality ought to exalt their authors to a degree of 
honour, far ſuperior to any which can be derived from a 
11! in compoſition, 

According to the opinions of the beſt judges, an- 
tient and modern, the greateſt maſter of the beauties 
of ſtyle whom the world ever ſaw, was the divine 
Plato. The antients heſitated not to aſſert, in the zeal 


| of their admiration, that if Jupiter were to ſpeak 


in the language of Greece, he would infallibly ex- 
preſs himſelf in the dition of Plato. He poſſeſſed 
the art of combining ſeverity with grace, and ſ{wcet- 
neſs with grandeur; and to him we owe a ſimilar 
combination, in the great orator and philoſopher of 
Rome, who formed his ſtyle on the model of Plato; 
and has given us a reſemblance ſcarcely leſs exact than 
taat of the buſt to its mould, or of the waxen feal to the 
iculptured gem, 

The introductions to the dialogues of Cicero are 
; 
always peculiarly beautiful; fo alſo are thoſe of Plato, 
| 14 It 
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It is: "gr eeable to call to mind the ſweet ſpot which 
Plato repreſents as the ſcenes u here the dialogues paſled, 
in lar g 2U39e no jets delighiful than the ſcene itſelf. 

Jhe river Iliſſos glided over the pebbles in a clear 
firezm, but fo ſhallow that youu might have walked 
through ir without ary great inconvenience. At a 
fmali ciltance rote a tall plane tree, ſpreading its broad 
toliage to a conſiderable diſtance, and fioatifhing in all 
the mature luxuriance of ſummer beauty. At the root 
of the tee iſlued a (pring, e ed to Acheleus und 
the Nymphe, and remarkable for its cool and. 1! 
water, The fteſt herbage grew round its little be 
the verdure of which was rendered perpetual by: the 
refreſſing moiſture of the ſpring, us it ftowed down a 
gentle deelivity. A ſweet 4 coohng breeze generally 
breathe along the fl. ade, and great numbers cf Cicadæ, 
taking melt er frem the ſun, reſorted to the coverts, 
and made an agreeable kind of natural muſic with their 
:1ttle notes, which ſeldom ceaſed. Plato adds ſeveral other 
agrecable neightenings of the ſcene, in which moral 
and philoſophical beauty was to emulate the beauties of 

2ture, The language of Plato adds charms to the 
whole, as variegated colours illuminate and embelliſi 
the plain ſcetches of the chalk or pencilled outline. 

It is no wonder that philoſophy, recommended by ſuch 
graces as theſe, was found to render her votaries en- 
amoured, Virtue and public ſpirit can ſcarcely ever 
want their admirers and followers, when they are deco- 
rated in a manner which ſets off their own lovelineſs 
to the greateſt advantage. It is to be lamented, for the 
ſake of virtue, that Lord Shafteſbury was a ſceptic. Ht: 
ſtyle was a fine imitation of Plato, and diſplays 
ſuch beauties, as might conceal the uglineſs of a de— 
formed ſvitem. Mr. Harris has alſo exhibited the 
Platonic graces in high perfection; and 1 cannot help 
conſidering it as a mark of defeQive taſte that he is not 
more popular, His ſtyle appears to be one of the mo! 
elegant, Claſſical, and judiciouſly ornamented among 
all the Engliſn writers of the preſent century. T hey 
who have raiſed their taſte ſo as to perceive his beauties, 
will conſider the ſtyle of many writers, whom they once 


admired, as cemparatively barbarous, He who never 
taſted 
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tated the pine- apple, the peach, and the neQtarine, 
may probably ſuppoſe that he enjoys the moſt exquiſite 
lavour of the fruit garden while he is feaſting on a 
pippin; as he, who never partook of the pippin, may 
devour a crab, and admire it as a delicacy. 

A critic of antiquity, Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian, 
kas diſcovered many and preat faults in the ſtyle of 
!1to. He ſeems to think the epithets too poetical, the 
metaphors too bold, the matter too allegorical. Pom- 
pey the Great diſputed the point with him; and there 
is a curious letter extant on the ſubjett, from the 
critic to the ſtateſman. It is, indeed, obvious to re- 
mark, that, though Plato would not admit Homes 
into his repablic, he has admitted many of his beauties 
into his ſtyle; and has often written with an enthu- 
ſiaſtic warmth, which they, who have not partaken of 
the aflatus to which he ſomewhere pretended, cannot 
entirely approve. A cold critic, like Dionyſus, would 
naturally be diſguſted with it; but we cannot liſten to 
his cenſures of a noble genius, who ſnatched graces be- 
yond the reach of art; whom Pompey approved, and 
waom Tully almoſt idolized. When ſpecimens of perfect 
compoſition were to be pointed out, the choice has 
fallen on the Georgics of Virgil, and the Menexenus of 
lato. 

Eoth Kenophon and Plato diſplay, what is more va- 
laahle than all verbal elegance, a fine ſyſtem of morality, 
which long ſhone forth in the world as a light unequal- 
led, till the Sun of revelation arte. If Xenophon's me— 
moirs were diveſted of a few ſuperiluitics and a fewabſur- 
Cities, I ſhould not fear to alert, that they approach 
very nearly to the Goſpel, in the exhibition of inſtructive 
leſſons, and a ſublime, yet encouraging example, of all 
human excellence; for, with reſpect to the calumaies 
advanced again!t Socrates, they undoubtedly origi— 
nated from the father of lies. And thoſe writers are to 
be eſteemed the enemies to human virtue and happineſs, 
who employ their ig enuity in detracting from illuſtrious 
and eſtabliſhed reputation. 
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No. CXXVII. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES DE- 


RIVABLE FROM NATIONAL ADVERSITY, 


— 


T 1s very certain that national proſperity, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extenſive empire, large revenues, advan- 
t2geous commerce, and a profuſion of money in ſpecie, 
is a kind of good by no means neceſſarily connected 
with moral good, or with the ſubſtantial happineſs of 
It makes a ſplendid figure in 1magina- 


tion's eye; but to reaſon, it appears in a very queſtion- 


individuals, 


able ſhape, 


and experience is able to evince, 


that it 


has always diffuſed profligacy and mitery through tlie 


walks of private life; and, by introducing luxury, l. 


centiouſneſs, indolence, and corruption, has at once 
deſtroyed all that can render human nature dignißed 


and happy, and precipitated the decline and the downtal 


of empires themſelves, while tiumphing in fancied 


glory. 


It has 


been obſerved, 


Natural bear to each other a remarkable 


A human form pampered, 
will often have the appearance of ſtrength, as well 25 


magnitude; though no ſtate of it can be leſs adapted to 
facilitate the animal movements, 
of a haſty diſſolution. 


bloated, 


that the Bodies Politic and 


analogy, 


and plethoric, 


or in greater danger 
The body politic allo loſes 11 
muſcular force, as much as 1: acquires of unwieldly ſie, 


till, by the gradual decreaſe of vigour, and augments- 
tion of weight, it totters on its baſeleſs ſupports, and, 


at laſt, lies level in the duſt with Babylon and antient 


Rome. 


Luxury, the inevitable conſequence of what 1: 
falſely called naticnal proſperity, becomes the grave 
of empires, and of ail that cou! d adorn them; or rende 


their longer duration a rationa! object of deſire. 


There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of m' gat 


tude, at which, 
neceſſity, undergo the alternative ; 
its peccant humours, or falling into a nerveleſs 1:ng 


when a State 1s arrived, 


it muſt, 
; of being purgec 0 


N\ 
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and conſequent decline, Perhaps our own country has 
already arrived at that degree, and is now, under the 
operation of Divine Providence, ſuffering the amputa- 
tion of its morbid excreſcences for the ſalvation of its 
nealth and exiſtence. It may loſe ſome of its revenues; 
but it will fave and meliorate its morals and its liberty. 
Miniſters may be ſhaken from their ſeats, penſioners 
and placemen may be reduced to deſpair, funds may 
be annihilated, and eſtates brought down to their 
natural value; but freedom, but virtue, but induſtry, 
but the Britiſh conſtitution, but human nature, ſhall 
ſurvive the wreck, and emerge, like filver and gold 
when tried by the fire, with new value and additional 
lultre. After a ſtate of political adverſity, ſomething 

may take place in the ſociety, ſimilar to the expected 
renovation of all things, after the general conflagration 
of the univerſe. 

Diſtreſs and difficulty are known to operate in private 
life, as the ſpurs of diligence. Powers, which would 
for ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days of eaſe 
and plenty, have been called forth by adverſity, and have 
advanced their poſſeſſor to the molt enviable heights of 
virtue, happineſs, and glory. Man is naturally indo- 
lent, and, when undilturbed, will baſk and ſleep in the 
ſunſhine till the fleep of death ; but, when rouſed by 
the blaſt and the thunder, he riſes, {trains every ſinew, 
and marches on to enterprize. Succeſs will almoſt in- 
tallibly attend great exertions uniformly and reſolutely 
continued ; ſo that what begun in miſery ends in 
triumph, as the ſun which roſe in a mitt deſcends 
with ſerenity, and paints the whole horizon with gold. 
and purple. 

Public induſtry may be excited in the ſame manner, 
and in the ſame degree, by public misfortunes. The 

nation is impoveriſhed, or in other words, its ſuperflui- 
ties are retrenched. It is an event devoutly to be 

vithed, Luxury, with ten thouſand cvils in her train, 
I obliced to withdraw, and the humble virtues, whom 


e had driven, by "Ay inſolence, into exile, cheerfully 


acyance from their concealment, Induſtry and frugality 
take the lead; but to what a degree of vigour muſt 
every muſcle of the body politic be braced, when every 
I 6 member. 
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member is, in ſome meaſure, actuated by induſtry and 
frugality. No man ever yet exerted himſelf to the ut- 
molt of his ftrength ; nor is it on record, that any ſtat 
was ever yet ſo exhauſted, but that, while it enjoyc ed 
liberty, it might draw new reſources from its own vitals, 
Though the tree 1s lopped, yet, ſo long as the root re- 
mains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy of 
branches, produce fruit of better flavour, and derive 
freſh vigour from the axe, If one has accidentally dif- 
turbed an ant hill, or broken the fabric of the hive, 
though the little animals appeared before to have cx- 
erted their utmoſt efforts, yet it is amazing, with what 
additional diligence they apply themſelves to repair tie 
cepredation. Not a moment 1s allowed for deſpondency, 
The earth and the air glow with motion, and the 
misfortune ſeems immediately to add to their ſpirits, 
and ultimately both to their flore and ſecurity. 

The beautiful deſcription which Virgil has gives 
us of the buſy ſcene in which the T'vrians ate engaged | in 
building Carthage, repreſents, in a moſt lively manner, 
the alacrity with which human creatures are found to 
excrt themſelves, when initigated by the ſtimulus 91 
neceſſity. An emulation of labour feizes every boſom, 
No - murmuring, no complainings in the ſtreet, but 
every one feels himfelf n in prop ;ortion as he rende 
Nimlelt uſeful. Men's abilities rife with the occaſton,; 
and political eil, like other evil, under the conduQ of 
a merciful Geiny, bas produced extealive good, . 
calling forth ſome of the noble exertions, and mo! 
perfect characters which have adorned the records vr 
human nature. x 

'L here is one DEBEhE34) effect of national adverſity, t 
Greater impo Farce than any which J have envmeritoc. 
ft ſubducs the hanghty foul clevated with riches, dne 
inebriated with exceſs, and turns the ebenen to the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords, the only Ruler ct 
princes, N ho, trom Elis throne, beholds all nations, and 
bids the ſceptre to cepart from the wicked to the 
righteous. It teaches us to rely I:\s upon our German 
auxiliaries, our muſquets, our mortars, our CANNON, Ov! 
copper-bottcomed men of war, our generals, and cur 
admirals, than on the Lord cf Hotts, N 
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When he fights for us we ſhall conquer. Without 
* him, we ſhall in vain put our truſt in a Burgoyne, @ 
Koppel, or a Cornwallis; but the ball of empire 
« {hall continue to roll on weſtward as it has ever yet 
« done, till it ſtops in America, a world unknown to 
« the antients, and which may ſave the tears of ſome 
« future Alexander.“ 
If Providence ſhall have decreed the downfal of 
Bitiſh ſupremacy, happy ſhould I be to have ſuggeſted 
one idea which may ſtimulate the exertions of my 
countrymen, once more to raiſe the noble column on 
the baſis of liberty and virtue; or which may conſole 
them on its ruins, and teach them, while they fit by 
| the waters of bitterneſs, and hang their harps on the 
willow, to think of Him who can make rivers of com- 
fort to flow in the dreary deſert. 
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No. CXXVIII. on SOME OF THE FALSE PRE.· 
TENSIONS AND IMPOSITIONS OF THE ART. 
FUL AND AVARICIOus. 


— 


5 N OTWITHSTANDING the pretenſions of 


religion, philoſophy, and education, the greater 


Na 
* part of mankind appears to be reſtrained in their actual 
ne oonduct by few efhcient principles, but thoſe which are 
1 dictated by a regard to intereſt. To the love of gain, 


end the weakneſs or want of principles, it muſt be 
Imputed, that every occupation and department of life 
2 ounds with impoſture. A maſque is eaſily put on. 
ppearances are, indeed, far more caſily aiſumed than 
Nalities; and they are often more ſuccefsful and more 
Fi2ulible; for the edifice of him, who employs all his 
& 716 and attention in gilding, painting, and carving the 
poit, will much ſooner attract the notice and applauſe 
the paſſenger, than that of him who has been foli- 
Aus only in ſecuring the ſtrength of the beam, and 
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Tema ſirmncſs of a deep foundation. 
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So powerful are the inſtigations of avarice, and ſo 
eaſy is it to deceive the young, the ſimple, the innoccut, 
and unſuſpecting, that the intercourſe among mankind 
would have been one uniform commerce of deceit, if i; 
had not fortunately happened, that the ſame want of 
principle and ſuperfluity of ſelfiſhneſs, which led the 
deceivers to impoſe upon mankind, induced them alſo 
to betray the arts of each other. Rival cheats, in the 
fury of jealous competition, have diſcovered the ſecret; 
of the juggling art, and opened the eyes of the deluded 
obſervers. 

But, as there 1s always a riſing generation unac- 
quainted with the fnares of the deceitful, nets and traps 
are ſtill laid wherever there is a probability of prey, 
It becomes thoſe then, who have ſeen many of the arts 
of life, to let others profit by their experience, and pre- 


vent the generous game from falling into the hands of F 
the mercenary poacher. t 

It may be preſcribed as a rule which will not often. a 
fail in the application, that where extraordinary pre- we 
tenſions are made, either in the manuai arts, the trades, 1 
or the profeiſions, there is juſt ground for caution and . 
ſuſpicion. Solid merit, and real excellence of every m. 


kind, uſually confide in their own power of recommend- 
ing themſelves, while ignorance, and ſuperficial fkil!, 
naturally endeavour to enſnare by cunning, what ther 
cannot earn by deſert. There is a delicacy and ſpitti: 
attendant on real worth and ingenuity, which had r:- 
ther be without ſucceſs, than attain it by artifice aud 
arrogant pretenſion. 

The prudent and experienced are generally on their 
guard againſt thoſe numerous adventurers, who teh 
tor ſucceſs on advertiſements in the public papers. !! 
there is any difference between the mercer, haberdather, 
or wine-merchant, who advertiſes his goods, and i 
who does not, it is, that the advertiſer ſells, at a d-are! 
price, a worie commodity. His ſhop is a kind of trap, 
the bait is pretended cheapneſs ; and many a young bir 
is caught with the chaff of a bargain. A wiſe man & 
take care not to lay out his money when things ate t 
be ſold at prime colt, and under prime coſt, and ten. 
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fer cent, cheaper than the reſt of the trade. Beware 
of thoſe generous ſpirits, who ſell their property, or 
their induſtry, pro publico bono; beware, as you value 
your health and your life, of thoſe who will cure you 
of all diſeaſes with a five ſhilling pill box; beware of 
being poiſoned by the vintner, who promiſes you neat 
as imported; which words being interpreted, ſignify 
a liquor in which not a drop of grape juice, or foreign 
ſpirits, is to be found. Beware of your purſe and your 
credulity, when you are offered to be taught more 
of the languages and ſciences by a new method, in fix 
months, fix weeks, or ſix hours, than thoſe who preſide 
over ſchools can teach in ſix or ſixtcen years. Beware 
of a thouſand artful tricks which are diſplayed in the 
newſpapers, and which the deceitful heart of man 
contrives, as the ſpider weaves his web, to catch thoſe 
who are unſuſpecting, becaule they are innocent. The 
true meaning of all pompous pretences, and inviting 
advertiſements is, that their authors being diſtreſſed, 
and, probably, deſtitute both of character, friends, and 
merit, find an eaſy mode of ſupplying the defect, by 
digging pitfalls for the unwary, with whom the world 
mult always abound, at the expence of a few ſhillings for 
every ſnare. Such, indeed, is the credulity of mankind, 
that many a quack and pretender has poſſeſſed an eſtate 
in the corner of a newſpaper, equal to large freeholds 
of dirty acres. 

There are few departments in which more inſtances of 
deception occur, than in the lower walks of literature. It 
happens, that they who are to be mechanically inftrumen- 
tal in diſſeminating ſcience and philoſophy, and all the 
productions of human wit, conſtitute a very numerous 
body, conſiſting of many members in extreme indigence, 
irom the author, by trade, down to the bookbinder 
and the devil. Employment muſt be provided for them 
all, or both they and their families muſt want bread, 
The preſs mult, therefore, be conſtantly in motion; 
but what is to ſupply it? A very few preſles would be 
\uficient to prepare for the public view all productions 
really new and neceſlary. Compilations are formed 
under a thouſand ſhapes and diſguiſes; and men of 
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ſtraw, adorned with Doctors Degrees, and the dignig 
of Fellows of the Royal Society, are created by the 
fiat of the adventurous publiſher, and ſtand forth as the 
renowned authors, in all the dignity of a title page. 
From theſe powerful men in buckr-m iſſue grand and 
Imperial Bibles, new Sy ſtems of Geography, Hiftories 
of England, and Collections of \ oyages, with a per. 
miſſion to read the firſt number, and return it if no: 
approved, and a promiſſory note, generouſly engaging 
that all numbers, exceeding a certain amount, ſhall be 
given gratis. But if any deceit can be excuſed, per. 
haps it is ſuch an one as this, which feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, and communicates much entertains 
ing and uſeful knowledge among the poor. 

There are thoſe who call far leſs honeſt arts than theſe, 
innocent frauds; but it is well remarked by a very ſound 
moraliſt, that no frauds are innocent; becauſe the 
deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, on which our happs 
neſs and convenience in every part of our intercourſe with 
each other, greatly depend. I will venture to add, tha: 
he who will cheat without remorſe in one thing, will 
cheat in another whenever he can do it with equal ſe— 
crecy and impunity. Though tricks in trade, or the 
deceitful myſteries of a profeſſion, may enable a man to 
raiſe a capital houſe of buſineſs, to be in a great way, 
or to become a good man, as the phraſes are in the 
city, yet they can never be compatible with <ommoa 
honeſty, nor render him more truly reſpectable, tha 
the humbler adventurer who actually invades peu 


purſe, or rifles your pocket, 
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No. CXXIX. ON THE PREVAILING TASTE 
IN POETRY. 
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WEET poeſy! thou lovelieft object of intellectual 
0 purſuit, But I am running into raptures, 
when I intended only a cool diſſertation. It is, indeed, 
diticult not to be tranſported beyond the limits of 
criticiſm, in contemplating the beauties which the 
magic hand of the poet raiſes around, with all the 
creative power of a real enchantment. From the cares 
of gain, the toils of ambition, the noiſe, the hurry, the 
vexation of a diſordered world, we riſe on the wings 
| of poeſy to ethereal regions, where all is ſublime and 
tranquil; or are wafted to viſionary ſcenes, in which 
are diſplayed all the delicious ſweets of a paradiſe and 
an elyſium. Away, ye ſordid objects; ye pollutions 
nd incumbrances of the pure ſpirit ! Man is not tied 
down to you. Providence, in compaſſion to wretched 
mortals, has given them a power of forſaking this low 
erb, and ſoaring awhile, all mind, all ſpirit, all ex- 
Racy, in the car of the ſwan, on the wings of the 
Eagle. 
Reaſon alone, with all her pretenſions, is ſeldom 
Wuilicient to ſooth our cares, and compoſe our paſ- 
Fons; but melody and fancy united with her, are capa- 
ble of pouring balm into the wounded heart. In all 
ations, and in all ranks of the people, ſome ſpecies of 
detry has been cultivated ; and a taſte for it was 
:doubtedly implanted in our nature, that the ſore 
is of reality might often be alleviated by the ſweets 
{ ktion, When Pandora's box was opened on man— 
nd, and miſery diffuſed on every fide, fancy, as well 
hope, kindly lingered for our conſolation. 
While we are tracing the Jove of ſong from the 
Youred iſles of the Southern Ocean to the regions of 
eland, we are naturally tempted to dwell, with par- 
lar attention, on the poetical taſte of our own 
untry, and our Own times. 

I think 
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T think it is not difficult to perceive, that the ad. 
mirers of Enpliſh poetry are divided into two partics, WE : 
The objects of their love are, perhaps, of equa]. beauty 8 -* 
though they greatly differ in their air, their dreſs, the n 
turn of their f-atures, and their complexion. On one 15 


fide are the lovers and imitators of Spenſer and E. 
Milton; and on the other, thoſe of Dryden, Boilcau, 
and Pope. 8 22 
Now it happens, unfortunately, that thoſe who ate tne 
in love with one of theſe forms are, ſometimes, ſo blind © © 
to the charins of the other, as to diſpute their exiſtence, FAQ 
The author of the eſſay on Pope, who is himſelf a “ 
very agreeable poet, and of what J call the old ſchool WF, 
of Engliſh poetry, ſeems to deny the juſtice of Mr. WF 
Pope's claim to the title of a true poet, and to appro- "Buch 
priate to him the ſubordinate character of a ſatirical wt 
verſifier. On the other hand, the authors of the 'I'ra- WF © 
veller, and of the Lives of the Engliſh Poets, heſitate = 
not to ſtrip the laurels from the brow of the Lyric WF" 
Gray. ned, 
Goldſmith, in his Life of Parnell, has invidiouſy . 
compared the Night Piece on Death to Gray's Elegy; 0 
and in a manner, which betrays a little jealouſy of 2 rm 
living poet's fame, given the preference to Parnell, . 
There is alſo a little cenſure thrown on the elegy, in T1 lo 
a collection which Goldſmith publiſhed under the ie 120 
of the Beauties of Engliſh Poetry. 1 remember to hate 8 
heard Goldſmith converſe, when I was very young, 01 1] * 
ſeveral ſubjects of literature, and make ſome oblique « wy 
and ſevere reflections on the. faſhionable poetry. Ike Th 
came a convert to his opinion, becauſe I revered i 3 
authority, I took up the odes of Gray with untavouut- th 10 
able prepoſſeſſions, and in writing my remars on then In, 
joined in the cenſure. I have fince read them with grei: < & 
delight, and on comparing thetr ſtyle, and even thei | x 1 
obſcurity, with many of the fineſt pieces of L yrie con- ale 4 
poſition in all antiquity, I find a very great reſem bla: "WM... wy 
J am not aſhamed to retract my former , and it e 
pay the tribute of applauſe to thoſe elegant friends, G Mar 
and Maſon. At the ſame time, while it is e 6 . 


diſcern that they differ greatly from the ne . 
Dryden and Pope, it is no derogation from Nin 0 PE 
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ert, that they are the genuine diſciples of Spenſer 
Milton. Such alſo are the very elegant and 
'-11ped brothers, one of whom preiides, with ſo much 
honour, over the ſchool at Wincheſter, and the other 
has wricten an elegant and elaborate hiſtory of that 
Eno! poetry in which himſelf excels, 
Goidimich's Traveller is certainty a beautiful poem, 
+ and fo are Dr. Johnſon's Imitations of Juvenal; but 
they, aud a thouſand others of the {ame ſpecies, are of 
a different ſtamp from the Engliſh antique. "They are 
excellent productions in one kind, but not leſs fo are 
thoſe of Gray and Maſon in another. Let both ſchools 
fouriſh and receive their duc applauſe, nor let thoſe who 
have only acquired a taſte for one, treat the other with 
contempt, Spenſer and Milton drew not from a (30- 
© thic model, but from the poliſhed Italians, who, though 
bey had loſt ſome of the purity and fmplicity of 
zntient Rome, yet retained much of her elegance. 
kl cannot help thinking that his poetical ideas are con- 
fined, who has not obſerved with delight, the ſweet 
lines, the ſweet language, the ſweet fancy of Spenſer ; 
nd who has not been alſo charmed with the ſmaller 
pieces of Milton, All taſtes, however various, allow 
Prakeſpeare's claim to poetry; but it cannot be denied, 
hat ſome of his beſt deſcriptions, and eſpecially thoſe 
lelicious morſels which occur in the form of ſongs or 
onnets, partake much more of the antient than of the 
nodern ſchool, either Engliſh or French; for we may 
al it Engliſh, if we attribute its origin to Pope, and 
rench, if to Boileau. 
There ſeems to be an unreaſonable prejudice enter- 
ned againſt blank verſe, by thoſe who wiſh to diate 
the ſubjects of criticiſm. It is ſufficient, in the idea of 
any, to condemn a poem, that it is written in blank 
le, Though one may prefer rhyme upon the whole; 
„as blank verſe is ſuſceptible of great variety of 
bc, and of every ornament of diction, it is ſurely 
Fur to involve it in any general cenſure. It may, 
"ever, be attributed to this idle prepoſſeſſion, that 
. Maſon's Engliſh Garden ſeems to be neglected, 
tere is, indeed, a general prejudice againſt all works 
Ich appear to come from that ſchool, and the very 
| {evere 
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ſevere criticiſms of the late biographical preface to the 
works of Gray, will, perhaps, contribute to explode 
a molt delightful ſtyle of pure poetry; of poetry, con- 
verſant ſolely in the regions of fancy, and clothed in 
a luminous and muſical diction appropriated to wo 
and moſt remote from all that is proſaic. Very high 
commendations are due to Mr. Anſtey, to the author of 
a poetical epiſtle to Sir William Chambers, to Mr, 
Haylev, and to ſeveral others who are well known to 
fame for their ſucceſsful labours in the ſchool of Pope; 

but, at leaſt, an equal ſhare of praiſe ought to be paid 
to the ſcho'ars of Milton and Spenſer Such as Mr. 
Maſon, and the two poetical brothers. With reſpect 
to Gray, he has received his tribute of applauſ- from 
a diſcerning public, and has certainly deſerved it. 
The heart and the imagination have given it him; and 
they who can ſee no beauty in his verſe, may proba! bly 
ſucceed in writing a lampoon ; but would probably fall q 
far ſhort of the poet whom they cenſure, in lyric and 


a) 
elegiac poetry. Fe 

None can entertain a higher veneration for our late 1 
Prefatory Biographer of the poets than myſelf, and! - 


was therefore greatly concerned to ſee him expoſed 

to cenſure by an uncandid, not to ſay injudicious, piece jo 
of criticiſm on the poems of Gray. He indeed allows 
the merit of the elegy, but examines and cenſure 
the odes with every appearance of wanton malignity, 
Who but muft lament that the ſolid critic and moralit 
ſhould have been ſo much under the influence of ens; 
and jealouſy, as to treat the, fame of his cotempora!), 
the illuſtrious Gray, with ſingular harſhneſs, in a wo's 
which contains very candid accounts of a Sprat an 


a 
14 


Ya'den, a Duke and a Broome, and of others, unt The 
whom, if Gray is compared, he will a appear, as Shake etab 
peare ſays, like Hyperion to a Satyr, ck 
The late collection of poets h s reſtored to tempora”? than 
life many a ſickly and dying poet, who was haſtening s —_ 
his proper place, the tomb of oblivion, Why'was #7 ative 
more paper waſted on Dorſet, Halifax, Stepney. . 4 
and Blackmore? How can a work pretend to the c leß uf 
preh-nfive title of the Body of Engliſh Poetry, in 5 or de 
the works of Spenſer and Shakeſpeare are 01 dd a. 
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make room for ſuch writers as King or Ambroſe Philips ? 
The writer of the prefaces is, indeed, ſufficiently will— 
ing to throw the blame from himſelf on the com- 
pilers, whom he was not permitted, or did not endea- 
your to controul. A ſelection, formed under the di— 
rection of true taſte, would have an{wered the two great 
ends of the publication which it has now fruſtrated ; it 
would have amply paid the bookſellers, and reflected ho- 
nour on Encliſh literature. Then ſhould we have ſeen, 
in the place of Roſcommon and Rocheſter, Pomfret and 
Fenton, the works of Goldſmith, of Glover, of Maſon, 
of Aikin, of Carter, of Beattie, of the Wartons, of An- 
fey, and of many others, who would ſhine among the 
Hughes's, Pitts, and Savages, like the moon among the 
diminiſhed conſtellations, 

pon the many and excellent 'iving writers of poetry 
we may obſerve, that though the Cillreisful times of war 
and political animoſity are unfavourable to the gentle 
arts of verſe; yet the active and polithed genius of this 
nation ſeems capable of ſurmounting all obRacles in let- 
ters, as its manly ſpirit has ultimately borne all before 
it in the unhappy conteſts of war. 


No. C XXX. ON THE PECULIAR DANGER OF 
FALLING INTO INDOLENCE /IN A LITERARY 
AND RETIRED LIFE. 


— — 


—— — 


T 13s certain, that as our anseſtars were induced to 

found colleges by rehcious motives, ſo they chiefly 
intended them to anſwer the purpoſes of religion. 
Thoſe pious benefactors to mankind did not mean to 
eſtabliſh ſen.inaries to prepare men for the wor!d, but to 
teach them to deſpiſe it. But more enlighu nvd periods 
than thoſe in which theſe wortiies lived, have diſco— 
vered, that man beſt obeys his Maker when he takes an 
active part in the duties of ſociety. | 


A long reſidence in a college is, perhaps, ſcarcely: 


leſs unfavouraile to devotion than to focial activity. 
For devotion depends chiefly on lively affections, exer- 
ciſed and agitated by the viciſſitedes of hope and fear 
in 
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in the various tranſactions and events of human inter 
courſe. He, who is almoſt placed beyond the reac!; ( 
fortune in the ſhelter of a cloyſter, may, indeed, he le 
by the ſtatutes of the Inſtitution to attend his chapel, 
and doze over his cuſhion, but he will not feel, ig 
any peculiar manner, the impulſe of devotional fervour, 
The man who is engaged in the buſy and honourable 
duties of active life, flies from the world to the alta 
for comfort and refreſhment ; but the cloiſtered recluſe, 
pants, while he is kneeling in all the formalities of 
religion, for the pleaſures and employments of that 
world from which he is ſecluded. During ſeveral cen. 
turies, a great part of mankind was confined in monaſ— 
teries, ſolely for the advancement of religion and learn. 
ing; yet never was the earth more benighted than in 
thoſe periods, by bigotry and ignorance, Nor will any 
one aflert, that in ſubſequent times, and in modern 
univerſities, the improvements in knowledge and te- 
ligion have been, in any degree, proportioned to the 
numbers of thoſe who have been ſeparated from the 
world to facilitace their cultivation. The truth ſeems 
to be, that when the common incentives to induſtry are 
removed, and all the natural wants ſupplied without 
the neceſſity of exertion, man degenerates, as the pure 
waters of the river ſtagnate and become putrid in the 
pool. At laſt, the boaſting poſſeſſor of reaſon content: 
himſelf with dreaming“ the blank of life along,” with 
no other proofs of exiſtence than the wants of the anime 
nature. Take away love, ambition, the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, and man will be contented 
to eat, drink, ſleep, and die. 

Nor in colleges alone, though they may be conſidered 
as the temples of indolence, but in common life allo, 
the human mind becomes torpid, as the neceſſity 0 
exertion is diminiſhed, He who, confiding in the po 
ſeſſion of a fortune for his happineſs, avoids the avoct- 
tions of a profeſſion, and what he calls the fatiguing pars 
of ſtudy, will loon loſe thoſe powers of mental activity 
wiich he has not reſolution to employ. If he does no 
gradually degenerate to a level with the irrationa 
creation, he will not long be diſtant from the vegetable 
When the habits are. irretrievably confirmed, it mig! 
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perhaps be happy, if his nature would permit him to 
become at laſt impaſſive and quieſcent : but as ſponta- 
n-ous fermentation takes place in maſſes of putrefaction, 
ſo, in the mind which has ceaſed to be exerciſed by its 
own eftor s, emotions and habits will voluntarily ariſe 
both offenſive and dangerous. Pride and envy, Con- 
ceit and obſtinacy, ſelfiſhineſs and ſenſuality, are among 
the ugly daughters of indolence. 


It may appear paradoxical, but it is certainly an opi- 


nion authorised by experience, that an active life 1s 
the moſt friendly to contemplation. The fire of the 
mind, like culinary fire, has buraed with a clear and 
conſtant flame, when opened and ventilated by perpe- 
tui! motion, as it has been ſmothered and extinguiſhed 
in ſmoke, when ſuffered to remain long without diſturb- 
ance. The beſt, and many of the moſt voluminous 
writers, aQed fiill more than they wrote, What could 
be more unlike the life of the eloiſter than the lives 
of Xenophon, Julius Czar, Eraſmus, and a thouſand 
others, whoſe days were ſo engaged in negociation, in 
ſenates, in battles, in travelling, that. it 1s not eaſy to 
conceive how they could find time even to write ſo great 
a quantity as they certainly compoſed ? But ſuch are 
the effects of aſſiduity, of an uninterrupted accumula- 
ton of efforts, that he who has been excited to reſtleſs 
activity by the ſpurs of honour, intereſt, 
roſity of nature, has frequently accompliſh 
himſelf, than a thouſand of bis fellow-creat 
ed in the ſame ſphere, and furniſhed, by 
equal abilities for improvement. 
catch-penny compilations, the printer of a newſpaper, 
the maker of a magazine, though engaged in a multi- 
ered plicity of daily and various avocations, will perform, 
allo, Win a few months, a portion of literary labour, which 
Wall infinitely exceed that of whole colleges, of thoſe 
ho ſlumber, or waſte their activity on hounds and 
lorſes on the borders of the muddy Cam, and the flow- 
winding Charwell. 
but it avails little to point out the diſorders of lite- 
Fry indolence, without endeavouring to ſuggeſt a re- 
peuy, It appears then to me, that thoſe whom Pro- 
blende has bleſſed with leiſure, and the opportunity 
E of 
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of ſpending it in the purſuits of learning, and ths 
liberal pleaſures of retirement, too often languiſh in 
their purſuits, from neglecting to render them the 
ſubjects of debate and converſation. It is the warmth ct 
diſcuſſion in free and ſocial meetings which invige. 
rates ſolitary ſtudy, and ſends the ſcholar back 19 
his books with freſh alacrity. The hope of making 3 
figure in a ſubſequent meeting, the fear of a ſhume. 
ful expoſure, and of appearing inferior to the 
who are, in a natural and civil view, our equal, 
will ſtimulate all our powers, and engage all our atten. 
tion, while we ſit in thoſe very libraries, where we once 
nodded and ſlumbered over the page even of a Homer. 

Meetings ſhould be eſtabliſh d in all literary fociet/-s; WM | 
for the communication of remarks, and the rehcar(:| 


of compoſitions. But the ſtricteſt rules ſhould be pre. a 
ſcribed and obſerved for the preſervation of decorum ; hu; 
or elſe a majority of Maſters of Arts would vote away Citi 
the books, the pens and the ink, and all the moral, aſi: 
philoſophical, and taſteful diſcourſes, in order to h- tot 
troduce pipes and tobacco, Joe Miller, and the pun 7. 
bowl. Cour 


It is right alſo, that contemplative men, however f per»; 
removed from the neceſſity of employment by tte in ne 
liberality of fortune, ſhould communicate with man-W invite. 
kind, not only in pleaſures and amuſements, but in teme b 
duties and active virtues, either conjugal, paterns, Citizen 
profeſſiona]. official, or charitable, Something {houMithe Ci, 
be engaged in, with ſuch obligations to performance er opu! 
that an inclination to neglect ſhould be over- ruled f tan 
legal compulſion, or the fear of certain loſs and haue nige 
The beſt method of avoiding the wretched ſtate of nMratifc1; 
knowing what to do, is, to involve one's ſelf in fu ices and 
circumſtances as ſhall force one to do ſomething, Tt n reach 


natural indolence of the human heart is fh und to cicap * Mdulp 
every reſtraint but the iron arm of necetſity, Su"! MF Lover; 
our preſent condition, that we mult be often chaine emſelves 
down to our real happineſs and our beit erjoyments. Ude char 


With reſpect to the prevention of indolence in Wires its 
academical life, it would certainly be a happy cireerailin 
ſtance, if none were allowed to reſide in an une bra! effec 
above ſeven years, who were not actually engaged in ſervili 
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compoſition of a learned work, or in ſuperintending the 
education of youth as Tutors, Profeflors, and Heads 
of Colleges. A Senior Fellow, without theſe employ- 


ments, is one of the unhappieſt and leaſt uſeful members 
of the community, 


—— — 
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\/ HATEVER may be the political advantages 
V of a very populons capital, and I beliere they 
are of a very diſputable nature, the moral and phyücal 
evils of it are evide ntly numerous, and deſtructive of the 
human race. This obſervation is, indeed, true of all 
cities, in which too Sreat a proportion of the people is 
altembled ; but I ſhall confine my preſent obſervations 
in · ¶ to the capital of the Britiſh empire. 

a The junction of Weſtminſter with London, or of the 
Court with the City, is very juitly ſuppoſed to have 2 
r far i pernicious influence on both; on thoſe v.19 are engaged 
the WT in tlie empioyments of commerce, and on thoſe who are 
men- invited, from their paternal manſions, by the court and 
reiß ine ſenate-houſe. Ihe Courtier communicate; © the 
n Citiz-n a love of pleaſure, of diſſipation, of Vanity; and 
nod the Citizen to the Courtier, an idolatrous Veneration 
ance ef opulence. The Courtier introduces the »iciſſitudes 
ed k taite and faſhion; the Citizen imitates them, and 
hameWurniſhes, in profuſion, the means of their diſplay and 
of noWratitication. Thus are luxury, and all its conſequent 
n fa res and miſeries, advanced to as high a depree as they 
Ir reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent modes 
of indulgence, with wealth to {upply the materials. 
Lovers of Pleaſure in exceſs, are always lovers of 
emlelves in the ſame degree; and their love, with 
the characteriſtical blindneſs of the paſſion, commonly 
res its object. We ſhall therefore find ſelfiſhneſs 
erailing in the metropolis, and producing all its 
ural effects of avarice, private gratifications, mean- 
5, ſervility, and inhoſpitality. True patriotiſm and 
Vor. II. K public 
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public ſpirit, though the very want of them will oſten 
cauſe the greateſt pretenſions to them, will ſeldom be 
found in the more numerous clafles who inhabit the 
capital, Where money and pleaſure are the fole objec; 
of ardent purſuit, public virtue, and indeed all virt 
will be expoſed to ſale, whenever a purchaſer can be 
found to pay the price.“ Money, O ye Citizens!“ 
ſays Horace, in a ſtyle of ſatirical irony, “ is brit 0 
be ſought; and it is time enough to think of virtue, 
c when vou have ſecured a fortune.“ 

The inhabitants of a great city will often be rho. 
ſpitable and unneighbourly, Their attention is fed 
on auvancing and gratifying themſelves, and they con- 
ſider their neighbours as rivals, or at le aſt as not worth 

cultivating, fince they can always buy amuſement at 
the numerous places ct publie reſort and diverfo n. 
But in the country, mutual good offices take p'a ace, 
from a mutual deſire at. neceſſity of a friendly in 
courſe. Ihe Londoner hardly knows the name «©! "his 
next door neighbour; and, in accidents and Aiden 
would as ſoon think of ſending to Rome, as to him fer 
comfort and aftiitance. But in any emergency Un a 
village, every hand is ready to afford relief. Holpita- 
lity to ſtrangers ſtill lingers in the diſtant countr; bor 
has long been baniſhed from th. ＋ region of ee ind 
ſjelhih profution, an overoro * n city. Pay a viſit in Sutlex, 
in Devonſhire, in Cornwell e in the North, 
and compare your reception among Hrangers with that 
W hich you : acct with in London and \Veftmintter, Luxuir, 
avarice, and vice, have, * eed, a natural teniicncy 9 
annihilate every generons principle. and to hardon tie 
heart againſt all connectiohs, Which do not prot ity !9 
terminate in ſenſual pleaſurc, or in lucrative advar tage. 

The ſecreſy with which erimes can be committed id 
a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Londercr may 
be involved in debauchery, and engaged 10 fraud, with 
out being Bo apr at home, or in bis reigh bourtkoo. 
In the country. the fear of .ihame, and 2 principle © e 
often operate, when virtue, honour, and conlcic 
would ceaſe to reutain; fer no one can use be; Ute 
of an action remar bal ditionet o. ral „ 
detection. A gentle. nen We hound devote 
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to the arts of the ſwindler, or the practices of the 
profligats achauchee, in a village or country town, 
would ſoon be compelled, by the hiſſes of infamy, to de- 
ſert the place, or to live there in ſolitude. But in a City, 
even men adorned with the robes of magiſtracy may pro- 
ceed, with little notice, in the molt ſcandalous conduct. 

Weakneſs of body and weakneſs of underſtanding are 
often found to characterize the inhabitant of the capital. 
Luxury, want of air, want of fleep, excels in food, and 
in ſenſual indulgence, have a natural tendency to dehbi- 
litate. And if there were not continual ſupplies from 
the North, I know not whether the city would not 
echibit the human race in a moſt lamentable condition 
of imbecilicy, follv, diltortion, and deformity, Com- 
pare the limbs of the volunteer ſoldiers in the metro- 
polis with thoſe of the ruſtic militia, or regulars; com- 
pare the conduct and underſtanding of him who was 
born within the found of Bow bell, with thoſe of the 
hardy native of Yorkſhire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthuſiaſm mark the 
manners of the capital. "Fheſe, indeed, are the natural 
coniequences of ſome among the many bad diſpoſitions 
already enumerated, Sunday is confidered by the thrifty 
trader as a holiday, on which he may indulge without 
imprudence. It is therefore diſtinguiſhed by many from 
the reſt of the week, ſolely by exceſs, and by vicious 
indulgences. The pariſh churches are negleQed ; nor 
15 there a great concourſe to any place of worſhip, 
except where ſome enthuſiaſt or hypocrite has opened a 
receptacle for thoſe who labour under the ſymptoms of 


85 itiotiſm or inſanity. The ſymptoms are often con- 
p emed under this injudicious courſe, till they arrive at 
85 a degree of real and moſt melancholy madneſs. 

pts [| have pointed out ſome peculiar evils in the manners 
1 of the metropolis with two intentions. One is, to 


prevent, in ſome degree, the prevailing practice of 
enigrating from the country, from the ſeats of health 
and comparative innocence, to that fink of ſin, and that 
brave of the human race, a city too crowded with 
people, and over-run with every abomination. The other 
o ſuggeſt a hint which may alleviate that part of the 
e Which admits a remedy. The love of money, of 
K 2 dillinction, 
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diſtinction, of pleaſure, will probably fruſtrate the 


former purpoſe; but the latter, in a day of national 
diltreſs, or under other circumſtances favourable to vir. 
tue, may poſſibly be accompliſhed. 

To promote a reformation of manners, additional 
authority and efficiency mult be given to the cleryy 
and magiſtrates of London, Both of them are at th, 
time looked upon by the vulgar, both high and leu, 
with ſovereign contempt. The churches are left (9 
curates, or poor incumbents, who, in a place where 
riches are idolized, hold a rank ſcarcely equal to the 
keeper of an alehouſe or an oil ſhop. The juſtices cf 
Middleſex have long been the ſtanding objects of hatred 


and deriſion. Are the London clergy, who Iabour 


ſ{trenuouſly in their vocation, and on whom ſo much of 
the ſtate of morals and chriſtianity depends, particularly 
countenanced by the miniſtry or the biſhops? It » 


parliamentary intereſt which procures mitres, and Nz!!:, : 
and livings; and though a city curate, or incumbent, 
ſhouid convert millions from the error of their ways, |: P 
would ſh]l be ſuffered to elbow his way along Cheay- P 
fide in his thread-bare coat and tattered gown ;. pointed * 
out and laughed at by every apprentice, The comme WF © 
people will not diſcriminate. They will deſpiſe reiigiva X 
and morals when they ſee the teachers of them pech ? : 
mean, and neglected, 115 
Is it not a diſgrace to the Defenders of the Faith, &, 5 
that a London clergyman, who has promoted ever Kd 
charity, and probably reformed great numbers, during ar 
thirty or forty years, ſhall be ſuffered to live an cs _ 
with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly lectureſhig Þ 
and that, in the mean time, he who is related d Ps 
a Lord, or connected with Members of Parliamen! Fa 
though he never preached, and can hardly read, . ifs) 
be loaded with dignities and pluralities? He who wou-s ee 
reform the capital, I repeat, mult render the clergy WF or 0 


ſpectable in the eyes of the vulgar, and the magie Flor 
formidable. | 0 
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No. CXXXII. oN PHILELPHUS AND Tuzo- 
DORE GAZA, POLITE SCHOLARS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


___— 
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HCUGH the admirer of elegant letters will 
find nis ſweeteſt, molt ſolid, and moſt conſtant plea- 
ſures of the learned kind, in the writings of the Au— 
guſtan age; yet he will often feel his curiolity powerfully 
excited, and amply rewarded, by thoſe among the 
revivers of learning who are diſtinguiſhed by the polite- 
neſs of their literary accompliſhments. I was lately 
amuſing myſelf in this pleaſant walk of claſſical litera— 
ture, when I accidentally met with the Epiſtles of 
Phitelphus. Though they are not without a few ex- 
preſſions which mark the barbariſm of his times, they 
poſſeſs a conſiderable ſnare of elegance, and parti!.e 
much of the graces which ſhine ſo agreeably in the 
epiltles of Pliny and Cicero. 

hilelphus was born at Tolentino, in Italy, in the 
year 1398; a very early period for ſo uncommon an 
inſtance of proficiency. He died at Florence in 1480, 
after having filled a long life with the moſt laborious 
application. Let it be remembered, that printing was 
unknown at that time, and that not only the books 
which were compoſed, but which were alſo read, were 
often painfully tranſcribed by the ſtudent, 

Philelphus was no inconliderable poet, but was 
crowned with laurel, according to the faſhion of the 
times, by Alphonſo king of Naples. He wrote five 
different works in verſe, and, according to his own 
account in one of his letters, they conſiſted of ten books 
of ſatires, five books of miſcellaneous poems, the 
dfortiad in eight books, ten books of epigrams, and 
three books of Greek poems. The number of verſes in 
the whole, as calculated by himſelf, amounted to 
thirty-three thouſand eight hundred. He has omitted, 


ia this computation, his Nicholaus, a poem in two 


books, and in ſapphic verſe, which he compoſed in 
3 honour 


198 . 


honour of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, by whom he way 
greatly eſteemed, and who had invited him, by a 


large pretent, to undertake the tran Nation of Homer 


into Latin. He was ſcarcely leſs voluminous in pros, 
but leſs original, as his profaic works connſt Chicas of 
tranſlations from Lyſias, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Hip; 


crate, and Plutarch; though he has alſo written 
to books of Convivia, three entitled Commentatio:c: 
I'lorentina, ge on Moral Ditcipline, and the Lite nd 
F.«ploits of Francis Sfortia, in compliment to wiicn 
the Sfortiad, which has been mentioned already, was 
compoſed. There are allo Orationes, of which Eraſ. 
mus ſpeak rather unfay ourably in this Ciceronianu 

but the only work of Phileiphus which I hare Bad 
an opportunity cf infpecting, is the Epiſtles, of which 
this prolihc author, in the courſe of a long life, has 
written no fewer than thirty-ſeven books. Theſs 
abound with eloquence, and with ſuch literary ancc- 
dotes and particulars, as cannot but afford amuſe ment 
to he curious ſcholar. Though Morhoff rather flights 
them, yet Eraſmus, a much better judge, ackhoutiduen 
that they reſemble Cicero. 

I preſent the reader with an extract from one of them, 


ſelected for no other reaſon than that J happen to be 


reading it at the time Ll am writing, and that it cha- 
racterizes the ſpirit of the author, and the preat 
attachment which he bore to books. Cardinal Beflario, 
the patriarch of Conſtantinople, had applied to Un, 
deſiring him to fel] his copy of Homer's Iliad ; t 
which requeſt Philelphus thus replies,“ That copy 
„ of Homer's lliad which' the very learned Theo ore 
* Gaza has written out for me, |1 value ſo much, t 

« J would not part with it to any man, for all the . 
„ and wonderful treaſures of Crſus, I am really 
& ſurprized that you ſhould think that I, who always 
«« had the character of generoſity, ſhould be fo much 
changed as to be capable of avarice. I have learned 
*© to give away many things, but to ſell nothing; par- 
« ticularly books; than which I eſteem nothing ct 
greater value. But this book of Homer is ſo dent 
*© to my heart, and affords me ſo much pleaſure, that 


1 life itſelf can furniſh nothing more delighttul, 'Inere- 
66 1078 
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fore pardon me in this one thing, If T can gratify 
% you in any thing elſe, you may command me, and 
« mall not be diſappointed,” My paper will not ad— 
mit a number of citations, and! will therefore content 
myſelf with referring the lover cf elegant Latinity and 
lite rary anecdotes to the original collection. 

It is a circumſtance which adds to our ſurprize in 
contemplating this example of literary induſtry, that 
Philelphus was very much engaged in wars and in 
mbaſtes; ſo true is it, that the greateſt exertions 
ol mind are compatible with the moſt active life. His 
v. it tings are not free from faults, from that inaccuracy 

ich proceeds from haſte ; but he is ſtill a ſtupendous 


| inſtance of diligence and excellence. Who but muſt 
I lament, that, after during done ſo much to enlighten 1 
13 dark age, and enjoyed the friendſhip of princes and 
le pontiffs, he ſhould die in his eiphty-fecond year fo 
0 per, that his bed, and the utenſils of his kitchen, were 
nt ch/1ged to be ſold to pay the expences of his funeral. 

but few men of real genius love money; and of the 
„ WW liberality of Philelphus, the fragment which I have 


inſerted is an ample teſtimony. | 

I hope it will not be tedious or difagreenble to the 
reader, if I mention a few circumſtances relative to the 
friend and contemporary of Philelphus, "Theodore 
Gaza, of whom he ſpeaks in his epiſtle, as having 
tranſcribed for him a very fine copy of Homer's 
Iliad. 

Theodore Caza was born at The ſſalonica, but re- 
ceived a part of his education in Italy. He was an 
elegant writer both in the Greek and the Latin lan— 
guages j- ont he diſplayed his abilities chiefly in tranfla- 
| tion : 4 malt t uſeful labour when the learned languages 


ally were imperfectly underſtood. He tranflated parts "of 
avs I Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and Hippocrates, into Latin; 
auch and the treatiſe of Cicero on Old Ave into Greek. 
rned He wrote alſo a treatiſe on Grammar in four books, 
par- WW v hich has been greatly celebrated. Greek earning, 
; of and indeed all antient len rning, is greatly indebted to 
leat this diſtinguiſhed reviver of it, 7} heodore Gaza, 


But he 415 was unfortunate, and adds to the number 
of thoſe whom Providence has exhibited to Proves 
KR 4 that 


_ es 


. 


that the rewards of virtuous and uſeful labour do not 
conſiſt in riches, honours, or any thing elſe which the 
rulers of this world are able to beſtow. Poor Gaza had 
dedicated his tranſlation and Commentaries on Aril- 
totle's Book on Animals to Pope Sixtus the Fourth, in 
hopes of procuring from his patronage a little proviſion 
for his old age. The Pope gave him only a purſe with 
a few pieces in it, and accompanied his gift with a 
manner, which induced Gaza to conclude, that it was 
the laſt favour he ſhould receive. Gaza received it in 
ſillence; and as he walked home, all melancholy and 
indignant, along the banks of the Tiber, he threw tte 
purſe into the ſtream; and ſoon after died of vexation 
and diſappointment, 

I have introduced theſe examples with a view to ani— 
mate the ſtudent to induſtry ; and at the ſame time, to 
teach him to ſeek his reward in his own heart, in the 
approbation of Heaven, in the private ſatisfactions of 
indy; and not to depend too much on princes, pontiſſz, 
cr popular favour. 
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No. CXXXIII. on TRE  INEFFICACY OF 
THAT STYLE OF SPEAKING AND WRITING 
WHICH MAY BE CALLED THE FROTHY. 
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N the decline of antient learning and Auguſtan 
taſte, there aroſe a number of ſophiſts and de— 
claimers, who, in purſuit of an excellence in ſtyle 
ſaperior to the natural graces of a better age, deviatcd 
into a moſt contemptible affectation. Quaiit, awk- 
ward, and frivolous, as were their embelliſhments, the- 
aid their principal attention to them, and total 
neglected ſolidity and ſubſtance, This ſtyle of writing 
characterizes the decline of a genuine and manly elo: 
quence. It is, indeed, like the hectic efſſore ſcence 01 
the countenance of an invalid far advanced in a con- 

ſumption. | 
In ſeveral departments of modern literature, *" 
ap“ 


even in our own country, a Ryle of writing has ap; 
PLarce 


—— 
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peared which very much reſembles the ſophiſtical and 
declamatory. But I know not that it has been fo conſpi- 
cuous in any of our publications, as in the popular 
addrefles from the pulpit, Several of the favourite 
preachers in the capital, who ſeldom fail to fill 
every church in which they harangue, and to raiſe the 
largeſt contributions to charity ſchools, have pre- 
ſented the public with their ſermons, in order to 
make the experiment, whether that oratory which 
delights the lower orders in the pulpit, would be 
equally well received in the cloſet. It was an unhappy 
experiment for the reputation of the orators; for there 
hardly ever appeared more remarkable ſpecimens of 
forid, frothy, and meretricious eloquence, Sounding 
braſs, and tinkling cymbals, are deſcriptions of it truly 
emblematical. If there is any ſweetneſs, it is a ſweet- 
neſs which cloys, and makes you ſick; if there is any 
f brightneſs, it is a brightneſs which dazzles and gives 
zou pain; if there is any gold, it is not like the bul— 


lion, but like the leaf, expanded to a ſuperficies almoſt 

impalpable, under the operation of the goldbeater. 

— Indeed, this ſpecies of ſtyle is very well deſcribed by 

155 the common epithet of the frothy; but, as a means of 

OF E iopplving aliment, or as a conſtant diet, what is a 
10 {vIIabub to a firloin ? 

Indeed, almoſt all the popular preachers in London 

Five found it eaſier to themſelves, and more agreeable 

— to an illiterate and unthinking audience, to addreſs the 

gn Nen, the fancy, and the paſſions, than the faculties of 

a preaion and judgment, If their diſcourſes were found to 

8 produce any better effect on their hearers, than that of 


4 ferniming an amuſement for a leiſure half-hour, it 
" 


b. ad be wrong to cenſure them, merely becauſe they 
ne: COTE delicate and a relined taſte. But the 
„ns, that they excite only tranſient emotions, 
ee ech, though they may laſt long enough to draw 
Ke. on the hearer a illing for the churchwarden's plate 
ne church door, will ſeldom go home with him, or 


procuce an uniform influence on his perſonal and ſocial 
Naguct. He goes to hear a fine preacher as he goes to a 
, to be entertained when he has nothing elſe to do; he 
for his entertainment at the door, and gives himſelf 
K 5 no 
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| no farther concern on ſuch ſubjetts, but to look out 
i for a ſimilar one, when his 46" of warehouſe, or 
| counting-houſe, are ſhut up, through the necellity of 
| | complying with the laws and cuſtoms of the country. 


| It may be ſaid, that though a taſte, formed by the 
I} pure models of Greece and Rome, may reprobate th 
i frothy ſtyle, yet, ſince it is found to entertain the 
| vulgar of a great capital, ſometimes uſefully, and 
| always innocently, it ought not to be exploded. et 
| perhaps we are not able to grant, that it does entertain 
| them either uſcfully or innocently. It certainly gives 
them wrong ideas of religion, and teaches them 0 
| neg lect and deſpile the diſpaſſionate ſuggeſtions of reahin. 
But it is one of the principal objections to this p -pular 
or frothy preaching, that it allures men from lick 
own pariih churches, and induces them to deiert ine 
pulpit of a modeſt and regularly educated clergy 
for ſome noiſy and bold, ſome ignorant and hypo- 
critical, pretender. It leads them flom the light of the 
ſun to thoſe meteors and vapours, witoſe dani: 
and uncertain gleam often conducts them into quag— 
mires. There are few pariſhes in the metropolis whi.!: 
do not contain ſome thouſands of inhabitants; but vou 
will often find in their reſpective churches not more 
than one hundred, and ſometimes ſcarcely half bY 
number. Whither are they? gone? Many, indecd, 
carouſing in the delectable re treats of the rural Houten; 
but many are alſo gone to the new built chapels, or - the 
crowded churches, where ſome lilver-tongu acd orator! 
preaching himſelf, with all the pathos of a hit 
handkerchief, the ſp! lendor of a diamond ring, the {mart 
neſs of a well-dreiled head, and the deceittul grimase 
of an impoſtor. Religion, however, mult loſe much 
her venerable air, W inſtead of the decent clo: 
of a chaſte and honourable matron, ſhe is reprtetentes 
in the taudry and flimſy garment, the painted chess, 
the glaſs ear- rings, the falſe brilliants of the 


= 


courtezan. 
1 J think I may confidently afirm, that the frothy 
| would not be tolerated at the bar or in the 6 


= It would be thought too trifling for the 11101 


ſubjects of property and politics, It would be 
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object of ridicule, And hal that Oratory which is 
hobted from the forum, not only take refuge, but lift up 
her head in triumph in the pulpic? It is not ſurpriſing, 
that men of ſenſe paſs by wagging their heads when 
they find an orator haranguing in a church with all the 
TRI language and ſentiments of « talliongble aue— 
tioneer. The eloquence which has diſlipguithed many 
ot the moſt favourite preachers, and writers of pulpit 
harangues, is not that of St. Paul, of Demoſthenes, of 
Cicero; but of thoſe great maſters of florid deſcription, 
Meſſicurs Langſord and Chrillie, 

| believe it will appear conſiſtent with reaſon, that a 
peculiar degree of gravity and folidity, far exceeding 
that of the ſenate or bar, is required to produce the 
due effeR of pulpit oratory. P'ractical divinity is the 
graveit ſpecies of moral piulof phy, deriving additional 
dignity and force from the authenticity of revelation. 
The appearance of truth and ſimplicity is its moſt 
becoming ornament. To apply to it the little arts of 


- rhetoric, avd the petty graces of aff tation, would be 
5 Ike painting, in tawiry and variegated colours, thoſe 
X Corinthian columns of St. Paul's Cathedral, which dcrive 
Ei a their beauties from their ſimple and ſy mmetrical gran— 
wi ceur, When we go to church we hope to hear ſalutary 
12 tuch, and to receive improvement of mind and morals, 
pr” When we wiſn to be only amuſed, we {hall repair to the 
l *. Opera and the Pu Ppet- ſhew. 

1 | will take the liberty to hint to young and faſhion= 

: able divines, who are in general ſmitten with the falſe 


wg J 51914 See al 1 r 0 -4 
races of ſty le and delivery, thattheir congregation would 


— - 


much more ediſied, if, Mitead of moral cilays, in 
What they call J ue leingidge, they would preach {vr mons, 
properly ſo called, in the plain fle of truth and ſerip- 
lure, Let them allo take care, as they will anſwer it to 
Him in whote name they attend the pulpit, not to 


8 
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No. CXXXIV. oN THE GENIUS OF ERASMUS, 


— 


AT AVIA and Bœotia are by no means remark- 
able for the production of genius; but Badtia 
may boaſt her Pindar, and Batavia her Fraſmus. 

I mean not to conſider the theological opinions of Eral. 


| 

{ 

* » . . 1 ( 

I may venture to affirin, that if .Eraſmus had lived in 7 
J 


mus, but his learning and his genius; and of theſe 
an Auguſtan age, they would have advanced him to 
a rank among the belt of the claſſics. But the theology 
and theologians of his times were at open war with oF 
the graces of taſte and elegance; and, conſidering the WF „ 
authority which they poſſeſied, and the ſcarcity of any co 
other writings than thoſe which proceeded from the 22 
cloiſter, it may be pronounced almoſt im poſſible to have thy 
lived and written in that age, without contra*iing a for 
tinge of the prevailing barbariſm, of 
The ſtyle of Eraſmus is not therefore perfectly pure Cir 
and claſſical; but it is his own, and it has a native ple. 
charm which renders it agreeable, I would not alvie WF þF 
a young man to view it as a model; nor, indeed, to fe 
be much converſant in the works of Eraſmus, or any the 
modern writer of Latin, till his taſte be formed, and mil. 
his judgment regulated, by Terence, Virgil, Czar, men 
and Cicero. Was. 
But he, whoſe mind is mature, and whoſe compre- his g 
henſive powers are capable of graſping all pre-eminent WF picy 


authors, whether antient or modern, will receive p:ea- 
ſure and improvement in a great degree from the writin9s 


of Eraſmus. They have uſually been ſtudied only by eart, 
divines, and for theological information. But I warmiy felder 
recommend them to the lover of philology, or of cla WM ret; of 
cal learning, as furniſhing a diſh for ſuch a palate, But 
both plentiful and highly ſeaſoned. Eraſmus was born to fur. 
to cultivate the Litere Humaniores, or the politer part; ; nent: 
of learning; and I have often lamented, that he ſhould a Valua 
have been diverted from thoſe flowery paths into tte {Mind li. 
rough roads of controverſial divinity, 15 natured 
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The Colloquies, or Dialogues of Eraſmus, are often 
uſed to initiate boys, at an early age, in the ſtudy of 
the Latin language. They are uncommonly lively, 
entertaining, and inſtructive ; and as there is not much 
danger of corrupting the ſtyle of a very young boy, 
there are, perhaps, few books better adapted to the 
purpoſe, Indeed we muſt not do Eraſmus the injuſtice 
to allert, that he is Gevoid of elegance in ſtyle; for 
though, Wherever he expreſſes theological ideas he is 
almoit under the neceflity of uſing words unknown to 
the writers of a better age, yet, on other occaſions, he 
really abounds with phraſes of the pureſt and ſweeteſt 
Latinity. Neither are his Dialogues to be conſidered 
az fit only for boys, ſince they abound in wit, humour, 
good ſenſe, and in alluſions which ſtrongly mark the 
iertility of the mind from which they originate. In a 
comparative eſtimate of genius, according to its kinds 
and degrees, I ſhould not hefitate to place Eraſmus in 
the ſame claſs with Lucian. There is, indeed, a ſea- 
ſoning of ſalt in all his writings, in which the neceſſity 
of being grave did not forbid him to be facetious, The 
Cicercnianus is an admirable ſpecimen of judgment and 
pleaſantry. | 

His Praiſe of Folly is a molt humorous ſatire, and re- 
fects no leſs honour on the inventive powers, than on 
the good ſenſe of its author; as it was written, if [ 
miltake not, in the ſpace of one week, for the amuſe— 
ment of himſelf and Sir Thomas More, at u hoſe houſe he 
Was upon a viſit. It made its author many enemies; but 
his genius roſe like the arm of a giant againſt a hoſt of 


| Plemies, and defeated them ail after a ſhort conflict. 


His forgiveneſs of the vain and angry Dorpius, who firſt 


| attacked him, evinces his magnanimity and goodneſs of 


heart, Spite and envy may ſecretly undermine, but can 
ſeldom make an open and ſucceſsful attack on the fort- 
els of true genius and fincere virtue. 

But the Epiſtles of Eraſmus will, perhaps, be found 
to furniſh the ſtudent in philology with more amuſe- 
ment than any other of his works. They are, indeed, 
2 valuable treaſure of curious information. Their clear 
and lively language, their poignant wit, and good- 
natured humour, render it difficult to lay them aſide, 

when 


ON 
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when once we are engaged in the ſerious peruſal of them. 
hey are very numerous, but they are by no means all 
Which Eralmus wrote, He complains, indeed, of bein 3 
obliged to write fo many, that there was not a poſit). 
lity of taking copies of them all. A great ſhare of 
knowledge of the world, and of human nature, as well 
as of letters and literary characters, may be collected 
from them by the attentive reader. 

But, indeed, to whatever part of his voluminous works 
we turn our attention, we can ſcarcely avoid the ſenti— 
ments of pleaſure and ſurprize. He has written more 


than many Rudents were ever able to read. He has a 
written ſo excellent tly, that all the learned, except a : 
few envious contemporaries, from his own times to 
ours, have uniformly conhidered him as a prodigy, = 
And let it never be forgotten, that, under Providence, . 
he owed his education and ſubſequent improvements N 
entirely to himleif. Ile was u'24 ill and neglecte in 
his youth. He abounded neither in books nor in in- 
ſtructors; but he poſſeſſæd a genius and a love of let— 2 
ters, before which all obſtacles utually give way, like 
the Alps to an Hannibal. | 
It adds greatly to our wonder, in 3 bis / 
large and crowded tomes, WHED we recoliect that he of 
ſpeat his life in a molt unſettled ſtate, and in confi: intl bo, 
travelling {rom city to city, and from kingdom to King- TY 
dom. But his mind wa is employed in ituay wierever ne WW yan 
went, and he compoſed many parts or his works as he mor 
rode on his horſe. He was alio attacked by many cae- nar 
mies; and though he was placable, yet as he Was 3119 Wi 746; 
iralcible, much of that time. and attention, hic h Uu. wal 206 | 
otherwiſe have been devoted to calm contemplation, V4 SA 
neceſſarily loit in controverliy. catio 
He was certainly the greateſt man of his time. Pope, the « 
kings, archbiſhops, biſhops, and cardinals, hide that Tho: 
diminiſhed heads in his aries ence. One is, inde d, . ering 
molt tempted to laugh when one ſurveys a groupe © he ſhe 
ſtupid per ſonages, with crowns and mitres, riches and the re 
titles, ütting on their thrones and in their cathedrals, every 
bowing with an homage at once abject and reno; 1 littlen 
to the perſonal merit of the poor Eraſmus. He, indess, With | 
was permitted, by Providence, to pats through his I faults 


L grimag 
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grimage in this world without eccleſiaſtical riches or 
dignity; he was deſigned as an inſtance to prove, that 

reat merit 15 1ts own reward, and that temporal diſ- 
tiactions are allowed, like trifles beneath the notice of 
heaven, to fall indiſcriminately on the deſerving and the 
9 the learned and the ignorant. "Eraf [mus 
had no mitre; but he had the. inte rnal ſatisfactions of 
genius; he had glory, he had liberty. 

Though I am ſenfible he wants no addition to his fame, 
and could not receive any from my applauſe, yet I have 
ventured to pay him this humble tribute, as the oblation 
of gratitude for the great and repeated pleaſure which his 


works once afforded me in the retirement of a col! lege. 


n FF ⁰ 1 Bhs... Both 
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No. CXXXV. oN THE EDUCATION OF A 


PRINCE. 


1 N opinion has often prevailed, that the education. 
? 


of a Aer ought to be totally different from that 
ef other gentlemen, and that any remarkable ſhire of 
learning would diſgrace him. I ſhall not heſitate to 
firm, that they were the enemies of princes who gd. 
vanced ſuch an opinion; for nothing can 


5 chgtribute 


more effectually to the general aboltion of the mo— 
narchical form of government, than to render the cha 
racter and perſon of the morarch contemptible. Jn an 
ge and country enlightened like our own, if a king 
were the only centlem: aun unadorned with a Meal edu- 
cation, his kingly oltce would ſerve ouly to auzment 
the contempt, and rouſe the indignation of his peo le. 
Though he mould it on his throne, ſurrounded b y his 
cringing courtiers, and his ſtanding army; and tho ugh 
he thou!d number among the provinces of his empire, 
the regions of the eaſt and the well ; yet, in the eyes of 
every ſenſible and ir.dependent ſpectator, his pe! (onal 
littleneſs would be rendered fill lets, by a compariſon 
with his hereditary and otiicial magnificerice. The 


faults of the perſon would be attributed to the form of his 
government z 


— 2” — 
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government; and men of the preatelt moderation, if 


they were exempt from royal influence, would heave an 
involuntary ſigh for a republic or a revolution. 

Every friend therefore to a reigning family, every 
lover of political tranquillity, and of regular ſubordi- 
nation, will with to augment the perſonal accomplith- 
ments of that youth who 1s deſtined, at ſome future 
period, to wield a ſceptre. He will recolled, that the 
mind of a prince comes from the hand of nature, in a 
itate no leſs rude than the mind of a peaſant ; and that, 
if it is not formed by early culture, it will ſoon become 
much ruder, more refractory, and more vicious, under 
the many unfavourable circumſtances of an exalted ita- 
tion, It will be readily allowed, that a peculiar polith, 
enlargement, and liberality, is required in him who is 
to look with a compreheniive eye through all the ran(:s 
of ſociety, and eſtimate the true intereſts of nations, and 
of mankind at large. Both tne heart and the under— 
ſtanding of ſuch an one, ſhould be expanded to the ut- 
moſt degree of poſſible dilation. 

But no method of culture is found fo much to ferti- 
lize the human mind, as that kind of diſcipline whic\ 
is called the claſſical. A prince, therefore, thoug} he 
ſhould certainly be educated in private, ought to be 
trained according to the modes which the experience of 
ages has eſtabliſhed as the molt ſucceſsful in a public 
ſeminary. No whimſical ſyſtems of pragmatical aud 
conceited tutors ſhould be admitted. The boy ſhould 
be taught his grammar like other boys; for though there 
is indeed a royal game of the gooſe, I never have ve: 
heard of a royal method of learning Latin and Greez; 
and if there be ſuch an one, the ſucceſs of it itil] re- 
mains among the arcana of ſtate, 

An heir to a.crown ſhould certainly learn the an:ient 
as well as the modern languages; and he will not be 
able to learn them effeRually, without learning them 
radically. Away then with the indolence and indul- 
gence which grandeur fooliſhly claims as a happy 
privilege ! Let the boy, if you wiſh him to maintun 
the dignity of a man and a king, be early enured to 
mental labour. Let his memory be exerciſed in learn- 
ing the rules of Lilly's grammar. Let him be con 

to 
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to his books and papers all the morning, and part of the 
evening, from the age of five to nineteen. 'The maids 
of honour will cry out ſhame! the ſycophantic herd of 
young noblemen, who crowd, with all the ſervility of 
their own footmen, around a throne, will repine that 
they cannot have an opportunity of introducing them- 
ſelves to the familiarity of the future King ;—but re- 
gard neither the fooliſh exclamations of vanity, nor the 
mean murm irs of felf-intereſt, Proceed with him re— 
gularly, from the fables of Phædrus to the philoſophy of 
Cicero, from the Cyropædia of Xenophon to the hiſtories 
aud politics of Herodotus, 'Thucydides, Livy, Salluſt, 
and Polybius. Let his ear be familiarized to the ine 
language and ſentiments of Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
and lis heart ennobled by the examples of the brighteſt 
characters of Greece and Rome. 

Why ſhould his ſuperintendants be ſo cruel as not to 
cultivate in him a taſte for the beautics of poetry, or 
leave him unacquainted with Homer and Virgi:? An 
elegant taſte, an humanized diſpoſition, an enlightened 
. underſtanding, will adorn him more than the jewels in 


: his crown, or the robes of his coronation. It will give 
b him an internal ſource of happineſs, and will teach him 
e ratier to ſeek” his pleaſures in a humane and generous 
17 


conduct, than in the diſplay of pomp, or the indulgence 
of luxury. A prince, with a mind uncultivated, mult 


d receilarily take his chief delight in miſchicf, in vice, or 
d in unprincely occupations; but he, whole underſtanding 
re 1: illuminated, and heart purified by a right diſcipline, 


vill deſerve a title which has been often unjuſtly claimed 
= that of Heaven's Vicegerent. 

When, by the cloſe application of ten or twelve years, 
a firm and broad baſis is laid of antient learning, let the 
ſripling be introduced to the avenues of all the parts of 
duman knowledge, Let the years which elapſe till he 
b of the age of three or four and twenty, be employed 
mn acquiring proper ideas of all the objects, whether na- 
tural or civil, which ſurround him, under the tuition of 
* governor, who poſſeſſes not only official and titular, but 
rerſonal authority; under one who is not frightened by 
ile laughter of faſhion, of diſſipation, or of falſe philo- 
ſophy, 
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ſophy, from filling his pupil's mind with moral virtues, 7. 
and a ſincere, not a political, veneration for chriſtianity, e 
All this is a general preparation for the particyl; 
purſuits which become a King; avd theſe are law aul 
politics. I mean not the narrow ſyitem of a mercenar: 
Practitioner and a cunning {tateſman, but the genen 
principles of juſtice and equi:y ; the wiſe maxims of go. 
vernment, as it is inſtituted for the diſfuſion of hari. 
nels and virtue among the individuals of a nation, n4 
not for the extertion of empire, or the accumulation cf 
deſtructive opulence. What a ſituation is a 
for the indulgence of the feelings of a chriſtian, and of 
a compaſſionate friend to wretched human nature! [ 1 
would not, indeed, refer a prince for maxims of equity 
and government to Puffendorf and Grotius, the dul 
and unfecling deliberators of queſtions on which a gd 
heart and underſtanding can intuitively decide; but 9 MW 
his own heart and eyes, to his own enlightened rex, Nane 


[Nnrore — 


to the page of ſcripture, aud to the volumes of autien. ef 
ticated hiſtory. | fron 
Princes have been almoſt uniformly confined in their Pi he 
views to the narrow ſyſtems of worldly politicians, ae 
of intereſted courtiers. Falſe grandeur has faſcinated "ele: 
themſelves, and their ſubje&ts. National proſperity se 
been eſtimated by fleets and armies, commerce and reve- Mit en 
nues. The morals, the health, the religion of the in- tie 
dividuals, are conſiderations which do not claim the 4 Ihe 
attention of a cabinet, but are diſcarded as ſubjects gf um 
declamation in the church or in the ſchools. © What MF {at 
% js it to me,” cries aloud the Wiſdom of this wor, mu 
« whue his lordſhip knows how to ſuperintend the nen 
«« whether he believes in God or the Devil, and whetv WF 445 
« he has kept ſuch laws as I neither underſtand run 
« value, the laws of relative and chriſtian duty?“ 1M ob 
S W] 


nation thus advauces in the devious paths of a falſe r 
dom, till an incenſed Providence, wearied with rep?! i" ide: 


provocation, viſits it at laſt with a curſe. Look fin beau 
the Ganges to the Thames, and acknowledge the ewe 
dent viſitation of a chaſtiſing Providence. ; fee! 

Imagination triumphs in the proſpect of a golden 2% eata! 
when Princes, and all who are concerned in the execu «io | 


pat 
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parts of government, ſhall be early formed to virtue, to 
ſeurning, to humanity, to religion. How happy, it has 
been 141d, would it be, if Philotophers, who are juſtly 10 

1 called, were Kings; or Kings, Philoſophers ! 
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No. CXXXVI. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
UN THE ART OF PRINTING, 


HAT the deſtre of knowledge for its own ſake, 
is an adventitious paſſion unknown to nature, 
2nd to be clafied among the refinements of civilization, 


* 13 an opinion unſupported by experience, and deroga- 
er from the native dignity of a rational creature.— 
c, ancy ard ſentiment, the powers of the intellect, and 


ge feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, by nature equally 
ron g and ſuſceptible in the rude Indian, and in the po— 
Bild member of an eſtabliſhed community. Perhaps 
Wicic inular powers would-be equally fit for exertion, and 
tneſepropenfities equally importunate for gratification, if 
e ſarage were not conſtantly engaged in providing for 
Wit neceſſary ſuſtenance, which, without his own inter- 
Þolition, is commonly ſecured to the philoſopher. 

he pupil of nature, under all his diſadvantages, feels 
Fe impulſe of a ſpecies of literary curioſity, and ſeeks 
«5 latisfaction. He poflefles the faculty of memory; 
e muit, therefore, without the co-operation of his will, 

ember many of the impreſſions received by the ſenſes: 

e has a power of reflection, which will teach him to 
on and draw inferences, without deſigning it, from 

pe objects of his experience and obſervation. He 
cls within himſelf an imagination, capable of recalling 

Mb eas of pleaſure and pain, and apt to be delighted 

en beauty, novelty, and grandeur. Every natural ex- 

os of natural faculties is attended with ſatisfaction. 

* irels it from the unpremeditated exertions of the 
nal powers; he tacitly ackrowledges it to be conge— 

o his mind, and of courie cudeavours to repeat, 
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to extend, and to prolong it: but the objects which f 
under the notice ef his own ſenſes, aud his perſonal ev. 
perience, are inſufiicient in number and importance t9 
ſatisfy his capacity. He is led to enquire what p _ 
among his forefathers, and in his turn is requelled “. 
his progeny to communicate his own remarks, 1uper- 
added to the information of his anceſtors, 

Such, probably, is the origin of '}'radition ; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, once univer{: wy ar. 555 
perhaps, ſubſiſting in the newly diſcovered iſlan de gf 
the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the Senegal, an. 2 
the foot of the Andes. Beneath the ſhade of hiz plan- 
tain, the patriarch Indian ſtill recites the divine origin J 
of his tribe or family, the warlike actions of his ag. l 
ceſtor, and of his own perſonal proweſs, The attentive 5 
audience carry away the tale, and ſupply tue def 
of memory by the aid of imagination. "The Rory 
ſpreads, time gives it a ſanction, "and at laſt it is found 
to conſtitute the moſt authentic hiſtory, however obſcure 
and fabulous, of the origin of a nation, aſter it has 
emerged from barbariſm, and is become the ſeat of arts 
and learning. 

In the earlieſt and rudeſt tate of literature, if we 

may pive that appellation to the efforts of the inte!- 
lectual faculties where letters are unknown, is often 
produced the moſt animated, and perhaps moſt periect, 
though leaſt artificial, poetry. Hiſtoric truth is, ir deed, 
little regarded, as it is addreſſed to reaſon rather than 
to fancy; but poetic compoſition appears with marks df 
genius approaching to inſpiration. From his memo, 
or his inventicn, or from both, the ſavage is heard t. 
pour forth the ſong of war, and to warble the notes cf 
love, warm with the ſentiments of a feeling heart, 4d 
compenſating the want of regularity and grace, by tte 
ſtrength and vivacity of natural expreſſion. 

If we believe the repreſentations of ſome writer, 
poems equal in length to the moſt celebrated Epopess 
of Greece and Rome, have been handed down, without 
the aid of letters, from the remoteſt antiquity to the 
preſent day; and in our own country and times, tract 


tionary tales, poetic and proſaic, are known to about 
1 
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in that loweſt claſs among us, who are yet unacquainte 
with the elements of learning. The tenant of the cot- 
tage, ſtupid and incurious as he may appear to the polite 
Chſerver, has his fund of entertaining knowledge, and 
:nows how to enliven the winter evening with tales of 
fairies, giants, and inchantments, which he believed on 
the word of his progenitors, and which his hearers re- 
ceive with equal pleaſure and credulity, intending to 
tranſmit them to the riſing generation. 

The early appearance, and the univerſality of tra- 
ditional learning, ſeems to eſtabliſh the opinion, that 
the love of knowledge is among the firſt and importu— 
nate defires inherent to the human heart, We ſee it 
believing abſurdity, and admiring nonſenſe; we fee it 
bearing one of the ſtrongeſt characteriitics of natural 
inclinations, a proneneſs to neglect reaſon in purſuit of 
gratification. 

6 This ardent love of knowledge which gave riſe to 
| tradition, ſoon invented improvements which ſuperſeded 


its general neceſſity. Tradition was ſoon found to be at- 
80 tended with great inconveniencies, and to be defective 
; in its moſt perfect tate. A thouſand important circum- 
ſtznces muſt neceſſarily elude the molt retentive memory; 
we 1 1 . 

p and, beſide the evils reſulting from the weakneſs of that 

11 


WE faculty, and from the general inclination to exaggerate 


9 and embellith the ſimplicity of truth, the want of writ- 
or” ten ſtandards to appeal to, afforded conſtant opportuni- 
ed, ; a a a . 

— ties for impoſition. Uprightneſs of intention, and 
10 ſtrength of memory, were not always united in thoſe who 
,v V 2 1 

3 undertook the recital of events. Accuracy and juſtneſs 
Ol ' Fa * . W 

1 to of repreſentation were rare; and the civil hiſtory of every 


people, without a ſingle exception, is, in its firſt pe- 
riots, dark and incoherent; ſuch, indeed, as might be 
expected from oral authority, 

The inventor of means to ſupply the defects of me- 
mory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, it is 
obvious to conclude, would be conſidered as a great 
benefactor to mankind, and elevated by the exube- 
rant pratitude of a 'rude age, above the rank of 
humanity. To Theuth, the inventor of letters among 
the Egyptians, and to the ſame perſonage, under 
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the name of Hermes among the Greeks, divine kg. 
nours were paid ; an apothecde ſurely more juli. 
able on principles of reaſon, than that of Bacche 
the cultivator of the vine, or of Hercules, the cleanſe 
of a ſtable. 

To communicate their diſcovery, the inventors «£ 
literary ſymbols found it neceſſary to mark them ca 
ſome ſubltance ſuſceptible of impreſſion or penetr: 
What that ſubſtance was, is a ſubje& of curious, "i 
unimportant enquiry. The original mode of inſerid 
ing the newly diſcovered characters, however conduc 

was probably very imperfect ; but, as it happens.! in all 
diſcoveries of momentous conſequence, the idea of 1 
once ſtarted, was purſued with that general ardour and 
attention, which never fails to produce a great imp. Cre. 
ment. Ihe ſtone, the palm leaf, the biblos or berk ot 
the linden tree, the leaden tablet, the papyrus manu. 
factured into the charta, the parchment, and the pu, ail 
lares, reipectively ſerved, as progreſſive advancement 
ſuggeſted, or as convenience required, to receive de 
written lucubrations of the antient poet, philoſopher, 


legiſlator, and hiſtorian, 


That many of the nobleſt efforts of antient genivs, 
though committed to writing on ſubſtances ſo trail 1; 
the papyrus, and ſo ſubject to eraſure as the waxen tablet, 
ſhould have reached the preſent age, is an event only to 
be accounted for by ſuppoſing, that their conſpicuous 
beauties occaſioned uncommon vigilance and fſolicituce 
in their preſervation. 

At a very late period, a ſubſtance formed of mace- 
rated linen, was found ſuperior i in beauty, convenience, 
and duration, and better adapted to the purpolcs e. 
literature, than all the prior devices of mechanical in- 
genuity. It derived its name from the flag that gres 
on the banks of the Nile, which, though it in ſon 
degree reſembled, it greatly excelled. Porous, vet ef 
firnt contexture, it admitted the inſcription of charge. 
ters with a facility, equalled only by the retention wit 
which it preſerved them. By the eaſe with which it ü 


procured and inſcribed, it reſcued the antient author 


from the poſlibility of oblivion, and may ftriftly be f, 
10 
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to have formed that monument more durable than braſs, 
which a celebrated poet propheſied to himſelf with a 
confidence, juſtiſied at leugth by the accompliſhment 
of his prediction. 


— 


No. CXXXVII. oN Tur CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
ART OF PRINTING, WITH MISCELLANEOUS 


. REMARKS ON IT. 

a] 

"TY * 

H 
ind HE buſineſs of tranſcribing the remains of Grecian 
ve and Roman literature, became an uſeful, an inno- 
ot 


cent, and a pleaſing employ to many of thoſe who, in the 


erk ages, would elie have pined in the liſtleſs languor 
gc monaſtic retirement. Excmpt from the avocations 
dent oh cf civil life, incapable of literary exertion from the want 
ine t books and opportunities of improvement, they devoted 
her, tie frequent intervals of religious duty, to the tranſerip— 


a . * * 4 
5 tion of authors whom they often little underſtood. Ihe 
Muy ſervile oſſice of a mere copyilt was not diſdained by thoſe 


PR 


„ "0 Knew not to invent; and the writers in the ler ipto- 
let, nom were inſpired with an emulation to excel, in the 
1110 WE uy and varicty of their illuminations, the fidelity of 
cu0U tir copy, and the multituce of their performances. 

ituce But whon cv ry letter of every COPY Was to be formed 


„ the immediate operation of the hand, the mott per- 
ering afliduity could effect but little. They appear 
t to have been written with the rapidity of a modern 


9515 Ianicriber, but with a {formal ſtiffneſs, or a correct ele- 
i Wie, equally inconſiſtent with expedition, They were 
geg bore rare, and conſequently much valued, and when- 
oe x 


ec sold, were ſold at a great price. Few, indeed, but 
et 1 to ned and mitred heads, or incorporated communities, 
arace ge able to procure a number ſufficient to merit the ap- 
lation of a Library; and even the boaſted libraries of 
ces and prelates, were ſuch, as are now eaſily ex- 
eacd by every private collection. To be poor, with 
late ver ability or inclination, was, at one time, an jn- 


ſurmountable 


if 
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ſurmountable obſtacle to literary i improvement: and, per. 
haps, we indulge an unreaſonavle acrimony in our gene. 
ral cenſure of Monkith ſloth and i ignorance, not conſider. 
ing that an involuntary fault ceaſes to be blamez)/e; 
that ignorance is neceſſary where the means of inforn- 
ation are ſcarce; and that ſloth is not to be avoided, 
where the requiſites of proper employment ate note 
tamable without great expence, or earneſt eien 

It was, perhaps, leſs with a view to obviate t|: 
conveniencies, than from the intereſted motives of deri. 
ing greater gain by exicting-.the uſual price for copie 
multiplied with more caſe and expedition, that a ne 
mode was at length practiſed, derived from tlic inven- 
tion of the Art of Printing; a diſcovery wh: Ich | 07 a | 
thoſe recorded in civil hiſtory, is of the mot in 
and extenſive conſequence. 

That the firſt productions of the preſs were intende 
to paſs for manuſcripts, we are led to conclude from t 
reſemblance of the type to the written characters, fron 
the omiſſion of illuminations which were £0 be ſupplied 
by the pen to facilitate the deception, and from the in. 
ventor's concealment of his proceſs, ſo far as to inc: 
ſuſpicion of witchcraft or magic, by which 2 tie 
firſt obſervers could account for the extraordinary 
tiplication of the tranſcripts or copies, 

But the deceit was ſoon detected. The peri fect 16+ 
ſemblance in the ſhape of the letters, in the place and 
number of the words on every page, the inguiar cen 
rectneſs, and, above all, the numerous copies 0! t!? 
ſame author, inevitably led to a diſcovery of "ey trut 
T'o conceal it, indeed, was no longer deſited, 
experience had ſuggeſted the great lucrative advantiges 
and the practicability of multiplying books without en: 
by the proceſs newly invented. It ſoon appeared, 
though it was not obvious at firſt, that the new mou 
would be more agreeable to the reader, as well as eat 
to the copyiſt, and that printed books would univer':!! 
ſuperſede the uſe of manuſcripts, from a choice foundel 
on judicious preference. The art was ſoon protelſ 
as a trade, and the buſineſs of copying, which had one 
afforded only amuſement or gain to the curious ©? 


the idle, became the conſtant employ ment and foppe 


— 
CV 4 2 
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of 2 numerous tribe of artiſans, and conſtituted a very 
conſiderable ſource of mercantile advantage. 

Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but 
{ſmall degrees of perfection, appeared of molt extenſive 
utility in religion, in politics, in literature, and even 
in commerce, no labour has been ſpared to inveſtigate 
| the hiſtory ; but, unfortunately, the enquirers into the 
1 origin of arts, inſtigated by the zeal of minute cu- 


jo rioſity to puſh their reſearches too far, often diſcover 
8 them ſo rude, obvious, and inartificial at their com- 
* mencement, as to reflect very little honour on thoſe 
Ke whom they oſtentatiouſly exhibit as the earlieſt inven- 
\\.1 WF tors. Such has been the reſult of the inveſtigations 


of thoſe who, diffatisfed with the commonly received 
opinions on the date of the invention of printing, 
121 pretend to have diſcovered traces of it many years 
| before the firſt production of Fauſtus, in 1457; andit is 
true, that the Speculum Salutis, and a few other books 
are extant, which are, on good reaſons, judged to have 
been ſtamped, not printed ſecundum arte, long before 
the erection of a prels at Mentz : but the mode in which 
they were executed, like the Chineſe, bears but little 
reſemblance to the art of printing, properly ſo called; 
it appears not, by any hiſtorical memoir, to have ſug- 
geſted the firſt hint of it, and is too imperfect to deſerve 
e rotice as even the infant ſtate of this momentous 
«x ce invention. 
of tit National pride, like the pride of individuals, is often 
truck, founded on flight or dubious pretenſions. Thus have 
_ when ermany and Holland contended, with all the warmth 
nt122 WT! party, for the imaginary honour of giving birth to 
ut ende Inventor of Printing, who, after all, was probably 
cored e to che diſcovery, not by the enlarged views of 
mo volic utility, but by fortunate circumſtances concur. 
e with the deſire of private and pecuniary advantage: 
ut though the hiſtory of Printing, like all other hifto- 
les, is in ſome degree obſcure and doubtful at its ear- 
lt period, though Straſburg has boaſted of Mentel, 
 Harlaem of Coſter, as the inventor ; yet 15 there great 
alon to conclude, that the few arguments advanced 
their favour are ſupported only by forgery and falſe- 
9: and we may ſafely 0s with the majority of 


Vor. II. Writers, 
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writers, and with the general voice of Europe, that the 
time of the invention was about the year 1440; the 
place Mentz, and the perſons Gutenberg, Fauſtus, and 
Schaeffer, in conjunction. 

He who wiſhes to trace the art in its gradual progreſe, 
from the wooden and immoveable letter to the move. 
able and metal type, and to the completion of the 
whole contrivance, will receive ſatisfactory information 
from the annals of the elaborate Mattaire. In the 
mean time, the eſſayiſt will avoid the repetition of facts 
already too well known and eſtabliſhed to admit addi. 
tional illuſtration, and will think himſelf more properly 
employed in making reflections on the literary, the 
moral, the political, and the religious effects which 
have reſulted from the invention. 

It is, indeed, generally true, that the hiſtory of a 
mechanical art affords but inſipid entertainment to a 
mind which 1s tinftured with the liberality of philoſophy, 
and the elegance of claſſical literature. It often exhibits 
manual excellence united with ſuch meanneſs of lenti- 
ment, and vulgarity of manners, as unavoidably mingles 
diſguſt with admiration : but to the truth of this gene- 
ral remark, the annals of typography are a ſingular 
exception. Many are recorded to have laboured at the 
preſs, whoſe literary attainments would have done ho- 
nour to the chair of a profeſſor. By their annotations, 
they illuſtrated the ſenſe and ſpirit of thoſe authors, the 
letter of whoſe writings they embelliſhed by the molt 
beautiful and accurate impreſſions. 

The names of the Aldi, of Robert and Henry Ste- 
phans, of 'Turnebus, and of many more who united 
mechanical ingenuity with profound erudition, will 
ever be remembered with reſpect and gratitude by 
the votary of antient learning. Happily for letters, at 
a time when the valuable works of antiquity were con- 
tained in manuſcripts, ſometimes illegibly written, and 
often mutilated or corrupted, a number of men aroſe 
whoſe knowledge and ſagacity enabled them to aſccrtan 
and exhibit, by the newly diſcovered art, the genuine 
reading. Such men were greater benefactors to man- 
kind, than many who have been more celebrated; ger 


is it an 1ll-prounded glory which Italy derives oy 
er 
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© her Manutii, Germany from her Froben, France from 
her Stephani, the Netherlands from their Plantin, , and 
England from her Caxton. : : 

Every lover of accurate editions looks back with re- 
gret on thoſe times when an Eraſmus corrected what 
an Aldus printed ; when, like the painter of antiquity, 
a printer expoſed his production to the paſſenger, and 
ſolicited cenſure; and when the legiſlature of a great 
nation provided by a ſtatute, with a penalty, for the 
ts correctneſs of publications. 

To prefer, with implicit attachment, all the earlier 
productions of the art to the more recent, were to be 
actuated with the narrow ſpirit of a typographical 
virtuoſo ; yet the truth is, what indeed was to be ex- 

pected from the ſuperior learning of thoſe who were 
formerly concerned in the proceſs, they ſurpaſs the 
more ſplendid editions of later times, in the one great 
excellence of correQneſs. It is true, indeed, that the 
ſungous production of the modern writer, appears with 
a ſplendour of paper, and brilliancy of type, unknown 
in the fifteenth century: and, if the work is written in 
tie vernacular Janguage, and on a familiar ſubjeR, is 
perhaps ſufficiently correct. It is true, likewiſe, that 
conſidering the expedition of the artiſan, the degree of 
correctneſs with which the common papers of intelli- 
gence appear, is really wonderful, and affords a 
Triking inſtance how much induſtry can effect, when 
mulated to exertion by the hope of that abundant 
un, which our more than Athenian love of political 
nformation conſtantly ſupplies. Of ſuch diſpatch, a 
Flantin would, perhaps, have denied - the poſſibility, 
ut books of learning, eſpecially when written in the 
ead languages, are more flowly brought forth, and 
no means with equal perfection. The miſtaken ava- 
de, and the groſs ignorance, of ſome modern typo- 
aphers, often fruſtrate all the paſt labour of correctors 
d commentators, who have toiled with aching eyes in 


: reviſa] of proof ſheets, and in the collation of ma- 
Liclipts. 
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CAL, AND RELIGIOUS EFFECTS OF PRINT- 
ING, WITH CONCLUDING REMARKS, 


K _ 


Y one of thoſe laudable artifices which prevent pri- 
vate avarice from withholding public benefits, the 
art of printing was ſtolen from Harlaem, and brought to 
Oxford by Frederic Corſellis. But while we are conſi— 
dering the introduction of printing into England, not to 
commemorate the names of Bouchier, Turnour, and 
Caxton, who were molt inſtrumental to it, would be 
an omiſhon equally negligent and ungrateful. Nor 
ſhould the tribute of praiſe be any longer withheld by 
negle& from earl Tiptoft and earl Rivers, who, at this 
period, were reſtorers and patrons of learning in our 


own country, and who contributed to its advancement, - 


in imitation of their contemporary, Pius the ſecond iu 
Italy, both by their munificence and example. 

The literary advantages derived from the invention 
are ſo obvious, that to point them out with all the fer- 
mality of diſquiſition is unneceſlary. 

But the moraliſt, no leſs than the man of letters, 
finds himſelf intereſted in the conſequences reſulting; 
from the mechanical mode of multiplying the copies of 
books. To this cauſe, he attributes that change in the 
manners and ſentiments which has taken place within 
the interval of a century or two, and which cannot 
eſcape even ſuperficial obſervation. Philoſophy, once 
preſerved among a choſen few, with the ſelfiſhneſs of 
an Alexander, who reprimanded Ariſtotle for divulging 
the ſecrets of ſcience, has now diffuſed its influence on 
the mean as well as the great, the gay and the fair as 
well as the ſevere and ſtudious, the merchant and the 
manufacturer as well as the contemplative profeiſor. 
Pamphlets and manuals, on every ſubject of human en- 
quiry, are circulated by the aſſiduous trader at a ſmall 
price, among the loweſt ranks of the community, the 

reateſt part of whom have been furniſhed with the 


ability of reading by an eleemoſynary education. 
| tincture 
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tincture of letters, which was once rare, and formed a 


ſhining character, has pervaded the maſs of the people, 
and in a free country like our own, where it is not 
checked in 1ts operation by political reſtraints, has pro- 
duced remarkable effects on the general ſyſtem of mora- 
lity., Much good has reſulted from it: happy, if it 
had not been mixed with that charaQeriſtic alloy of 
human happineſs, much evil. Learning, thus commu- 
nicated to the vulgar, has taught the ſavage ferocity of 
groſs igaorance to yield to gentleneſs and humanity ; 
but it has alſo ſuperinduced a general indolence, refine- 
ment, and falſe delicacy. It has been the means of 
exhibiting, to the beſt advantage, the image of virtue 
in her natural beauty ; but it has alſo held up to view 
the meretricious charms of vice in the falſe ornaments 
ſuperadded by a corrupt imagination. It has been a 
ſteady light to lighten men in the path of truth; but 
it has alſo been an ignis fatuus leading them into the 
mazes of error, and plunging them at laſt into the 
depths of mifery. If it has often tempted us to boaſt of 
living in an enlightened age, it has no leſs frequently 
induced us to regret the old times of ignorant, but 
innocent ſimplicity. If we ſometimes look back with 
a mixture of ſcorn and pity on the unlettered ages that 
preceded us; we alſo ſometimes confeſs ourſelves ready 
to renounce the pride of ſuperior knowledge for the 
ſolid happineſs of that national probity, which, though 
it may not have receded, has not kept pace with our 
progreſs in ſcientific improvement. Here, however, the 
old maxim will be ſuggeſted to every one, that a good 
argument againſt the uſe of a thing, cannot be drawn 
from its abuſe. It will at the ſame time be remem- 
bered, that the preſent times are ever ſeen through the 
fallacious mediums of prejudice and paſſion; and that 
the cenſures of the ſatiriſt may not ariſe from real 
degeneracy, but that common propenſity which has, 
in all ages, given riſe to invectives againſt the prevailing 
manners. If it is true, that improvement in knowledge 
is a natural and laudable object cf human deſires, the 
more general that improvement, the happier and more 
perfect is human nature, and the more eſtimable that 
ut from which it is principally derived. 
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But however equivocal the effects of the univer(:] 
diſſemination of literature on the morals of thoſe why 
cannot judge and ſelect with the ſame caſe with wich 
they can procure books, there is no doubt of their 
being beneficial among others, whoſe judgment is di. 
rected by liberal culture, and whoſe ſentiments arg 
undepraved by taſhionable diſſipation. Before the in. 
troduction of printing, the ſtudent, who revolted 2; 
the idea of languiſhing in the ſloth of Monkery, had 
ſcarcely any ſcope for his induſtry and talents, but 
in the puerile perplexities of a ſcholailic philoſophy, as 
little adapted to call forth the virtues of the heart, 23 
to promote valuable knowledge: but ſince that im 
portant era in the annals of learning, every individual, 
even the pooreſt of the Muſes” train, has been enabled 
to obtain, without difficulty, the works of thoſe great 
maſters in practical and ſpeculative ethics, the Greek 
and Roman philoſophers. He is taught by the ſame 
inſtructors who formed a Xenophon and a Scipio, and 
can hold converſe, in the retirements of his chamber, 


With the celebrated ſages of antiquity, with nearly the 


ſame advantages as if he actually ſat with Socrates beneati 
the ſhade of the plane-tree, walked with Plato in 
the Lyceum, or accompanied Cicero to his Tuſcrlan 
villa. 

Whatever tends to diſfuſe new light on the uncer- 
ſtandings of a whole people, or to effect a change in 
the general ſyſtem of manners, ſoon pruduces a fimiar 
revolution in their political character. Airy fabrics, 
which, when ſeen through the miſts of ignorance, wei 
ſuppoſed to be realities, vaniſhed at the light of learning, 
as the inchantment is diſſolved by the operation of tte 
Taliſman. The ſun of ſcience aroſe, the proſped 
cleared around, and they who had ſhuddered at tte 
ideal phantoms of the night, ventured to walk for 
and examine every object that ſolicited attention. 1.1 
prejudices on the ſubject of civil government, formed 
by ignorance and foſtered by the policy of power, wit" 
once the art of printing had multiplied books, anc 
rouſed the ſpirit of enquiry, ſoon gave way to ti? 
dictates of inſtructed reaſon. The natural rights 0 


mankind became well underitood, the law of nation 
| 93 
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was attended to, implicit obedience was neither ex- 
acted on the one part with the ſame rigour as before, 
nor paid on the other with equal fervility, What re— 
mained of the feudal inſtitutions could not long ſubſiſt, 
when more liberal ideas of the nearer equality of man- 
kind were imbibed from books, and when a great 
degree of dignity and power was attainable, not only 
by birth and riches, but by mere literary eminence. 
The d' ſtinction of Vaſſal and Lord ſoon ceaſed to be 
the only one in the community, when men were led by 
the eaſe with which books were procured, to aſpire 
after the fine arts, philoſophy, and erudition. Such 
ſtudies infuſed a noble generoſity of ſpirit, which ſcorn- 
ed to pay an abje& homage to ignorant opulence, Ig- 
norznt opulence, indeed, could not maintain, or even 
exact by force, that truly valuable reſpect which is 
naturally due, and cheerfully paid, to perſonal dignity, 
Men, by reading, were led to reflect, and by reflection 
diſcovered, that they had been under an error when 
they looked up to their governors as to a ſuperior Order 
of Beings; but at the ſame time they learned the hap- 
pineſs of living under a well-regulated conſtitution, 
the duty of obedience in return for protection, and the 
political neceſſity of ſubordination. Hiſtory, and trea- 
tiſes of politics, ſuggeſted jult notions of civil ſociety, 
and a ſenſe of expediency produced at length that vo- 
luntary acquieſcence which was once exadted by pre- 
tenſions to divine right, or by the immediate interpo— 
fition of authority. The luſt of dominion which diſ- 
graced the iron reign of the ſullen and unlettered tyrant, 
was ſucceeded, in the enlightened father of his people, 
by a ſpirit of benevolence and philoſophical moderation: 
That power, which was once placed on the ſandy foun- 
dation of popular prejudice and fear, when thoſe fears 
and prejudices were diſſipated by free diſquiſition, 
acquired an eſtabliſhment on the baſis of reaſon. 
Nor let it be deemed idle ſpeculation to attribute theſe 
ſalutary conſequences to the invention of printing, ſince 
to him who atcentively conſiders all its remote as well 
as proximate effects, it will appear fully adequate to their 
Production. When all ranks of people on a ſudden 
were enabled to exert with vigour the faculty of accurate 
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and comprekenſive thought, which had only lain dor— 
mant for want of opportunity, the effect on the moral 
and political world muſt be as ftriking, as that which 
takes place in the phyſical, at the return of day after 
night, and ſpring after winter. 

Thus has Fauſltus and Mentz, by an art invented 
and exerciied with views of private emolument, ulti. 
mately contributed more to the empires, and cauſed 
more important events in their hiſtory, than all the 
efforts of the renowned conquerors and lawgivers of 
antiquity, That the ſame art which has produced theſe 
ſalutary conſequences, has alſo been the means cf en- 
couraging licentiouſneſs, of animating ſedition, and 
Kindling the flames of civil war, is to be attributed to 
that lamentable condition of human affairs which is ob- 
ſerved to counterbalance every good, with a proportion 
of concomitant evil. 

To the Art of Printing, however, it is acknowledged, 
we owe the reformation. It has been jultly remarked, 
that if the books of Luther had been multiplied only 
by the flow proceſs of the hand-writing, they muſt have 
been few, and would have been eaſily ſuppreſſed by the 
combination of wealth and power: but, poured forth 
in abundance from the preſs, they ſpread over the 
Jand with the rapidity of an inundation, which acquires 
additional force from the efforts uſed to obſtruct its 
Progreſs, He who undertook to prevent the Gi{pertion 
of the books once iſſued from the preſs, attempted a tak 
no leſs arduous than the deſtruction of the Hydra. Re- 
ſiſtance was vain, and religion was reformed: and ve 
who are chiefly intereſted in this happy revolution 
muſt remember, amidſt the praiſes beſtowed on Luther, 
that his endeavours had been ineffectual, unaſſiſted by 
the invention of Fauſtus. 

How greatly the cauſe cf religion has been promoted 
by the art, muſt appear when it is conſidered, that it 
has placed thoſe ſacred books in the hand of every 
individual, which, beſides that they were once locked 
up in a dead language, could not be procured witiv!: 
great difficulty. The numerous comments on them 0 
every kind, which tend o promote piety, and to form 
the Chriſtian philoſopher, would probably never hase 
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been compoſed, and certainly would not have extend- 
ed their beneficial influence, if typography had ſtill 
been unknown, By that art, the light, which is to 
illuminate a dark world, has been placed in a ſituation 
more advantageous to the emiſhon of its rays: but 
if it has been the means of illuſtrating the doctrines, 
and inforcing the practice of religion, it has alſo, par- 
ticularly in the preſent age, ſtruck at the root of 
piety and moral virtue, by propagating opinions favour- 
able to the ſceptic and the voluptuary. It has enabled 
modern authors wantonly to gratify their avarice, their 
vanity, and their miſanthropy, in diſſeminating novel 
ſyſtems ſubverſive of the dignity and happineſs of hu— 
man nature: but though the perverſion of the art is la- 
mentably remarkable in thoſe volumes which iſſue, with 
offenſive profuſion, from the vain, the wicked, and the 
hungry, yet this good reſults from the evil, that as truth 
is great and will prevail, ſhe muſt derive freſh luſtre, by 
diſplaying the ſuperiority of her ſtrength in the conflict 
with {ophiſtry. | 
Thus the Art of Printing, in whatever light it is 
viewed, has deſerved reſpe and attention. From the 
ingeuuity of the contrivance, it has ever excited mecha- 
nical curioſity; from 1ts intimate connection with learn- 
ing, it has juſtly claimed hiſtorical notice; and from 
its extenſive influence on morality, politics, and re- 
ligion, it is now become a ſubject of very important 
ſpeculation. 

But however we may felicitate mankind on the in- 
vention, there are perhaps thoſe who wiſh, that, 
together with its compatriot art of manufacturing gun- 
powder, it had not yet been brought to light. Of its 
effects on literature, they aflert, that it has increaſed 
ne number of books, till they diſtract, rather than 
improve the mind; and of its malignant influence on 
morals, they complain, that it has often introduced a falſe 
teunement, incompatible with the fimplicity of primitive 
ety and genuine virtue. With reſpect to its literary 
4 conſequence, it may be ſaid, that though it produces 
the world an infinite number of worthleſs publica— 
, yet true wit and fine compoſition will ſtill retain 
wer yajue, and it will be an eaſy taſk for critical diſ— 
L 5 cernment 
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cernment to ſele& theſe from the ſurrounding maſ. «{ 


abſurdity: and though, with reſpe& to its moral cfc%;, 
a regard to truth extorts the confeſſion, that it ha 
diffuſed immorality and irreligion, divulged with crue! 
impertinence the ſecrets of private life, and ſpread the 
tale of ſcandal through an empire; yet theſe are eyil; 
which will either ſhrink away unobſerved in the 
triumphs of time and truth over falſehood, or, which 
may, at any time, be ſuppreſſed by legiſlative inter. 
poſition. 

The Liberty of the Preſ is a ſubject not to be touched 
upon, but with a trembling caution. Every ſtudent mut 
abhor the thought of erecting the tribunal of a ſtar- 
chamber in the republic of letters; every lover of his 
country muſt reject with diſdain the propoſal cf 
ſilencing the voice of truth by the menace of authority: 
but, at the ſame time, every true friend to learning 
and mankind, who, free from the enthuſiaſm of pary, 
underſtands their real intereſt, would rejoice to {ee 
the day when the advantages of the Liberty of the 
Preſs ſhall be unalloyed with thoſe evils of its licenti- 
ouſneſs; which, without ſome expedient of controul, 
will prevail, as long as there are, on one hand, indi- 
gent and avaricious publiſhers, and on the other, factioui 
and unprincipled readers. 

But innovations in a particular intimately connected 
with civil liberty, will ever be guarded againſt in 2 
free country, with all the vigilance of jealous circum- 
ſpection. Men will often patiently ſupport the preſent 
evil, the nature and extent of which is aſcertained by 
experience, rather than incur the hazard of a future 
detriment, which may poſſibly outweigh the beneficial 
ends propoſed, If then the unreſtrained uſe of tle 
Preſs is, as it has been commonly termed, the Pal- 
ladium of liberty, may it never be taken from us by 
fraud or force; and perhaps the evils reſulting from 
the abuſe of this privilege are of that kind, which, 
when permitted to take their courſe, ultimately remecy 
themſelves: for it is certain, that there may be 2 
period, and perhaps our own times approach to it, when 
the petulant licentiouſneſs of public prints and pam. 


phlets becomes too contemptible to gain attention, an 
theretors 
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therefore fails of producing a malignant effect. Avarice | 
will ceaſe to publiſh, when men are t o wiſe to pur- [1 
chaſe ; faction and vanity will be ſilent, when they no [| 
longer find an audience: but penal and coercive mea- 
he ſures are known to give weight to the nonſenſe of ſedi- 
1 tion and impiety, by alarming that attention which it 
e could not otherwiſe excite, and to occaſion the evils in- 1 
ich tended to be obviated ; as the means uſed to extinguiſh 19 
Go a lame ſometimes increaſe its violence. F 
But referring the diſcuſſion of this complicated ſub- 15 
hed je& to legiſlative wiſdom, we may venture to expreſs an | 
nut honeſt wiſh without danger of preſumption ; and ſurely \1 
tare all the good and enlightened part of mankind will ſym- W 
hy pathize in the deſire, That the time may not be diſtant, 
of W when the qualities of the heart ſhall be cultivated with 
5 dhe ſame general ardour as the powers of the underſtand- 
ing; when the affectation of ſingularity, and the love 
of money, ſhall no longer multiply treatiſes tending to 
teach the people a falſe philoſophy, an erroneous belief, 1041 
or a factious conduct; when the Art of Printing ſhall no | 
more be perverted to embelliſli vice and juſtify folly, | 
but operating in the accompliſhment of its proper purpo— | 
les, at once promote the intereſt, which cannot indeed Th 
| without natural violence be feparate, of ſound learning my 
and unaflected virtue. | 
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14 
| ih HE good reception which that ſpecies of poetry, 1 
called Satire, has commonly met with in the | 
world, is perhaps owing to ſome diſpoſitions in the 
human nature not the moſt amiable. It derives not 
ne power of pleaſing, like other poetry, from its effects id 
en the imagination. It raiſes no enchanting proſpects ; | 
is not neceſſarily employed in fiction. A ſpirit of 
C1gnation is its eſſential principle, and by cauſing a | 
kular ſpirit in the reader, it gently gratifies the 1raſct» | 
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It muſt be owned, that it has ſeldom aↄnſwered ig 
oſtenſible end of reforming the age. Yet allowing itt 
be of little uſe in reformation, it is often compoſed Win 
ſuch evident marks of genius as render it intereſting 9 
men of taſte, And though ſpleen may have given rite t9 
its firſt production, and the love of cenſure enſured it; 
ſucceſs, yet the beauties of the compoſition will caut. ;, 
to be read, even by thoie who diſapprove perſonal in. 
vective, long after the reſentment that occahoned it haz 
ſubſided, 

Horace, the politeſt writer whom the world ever 
produced, adopted ſatirical writing, and ſucceeded in 
it, though there is every reaſon to believe that ki: 


natural diſpoſition was not ſevere. The truth is, he ws 
a man of the world, as well as a man of refiection, and t 
wrote his remarks on men and things in careleſs verle; WWF « 
not without cenſuring them indeed, but without indulg— J 
ing the aſperity of ſarcaſm. He probed every wound 

with ſo gentle a hand, that the patient ſmiled under the . 
operation. The pay friend of Mzxcenas had lived n tc 
courts, and knew too much of the world to think be 15 


could reform the gay and voluptuous part of it by abruy: 


ſeverity. | y 

Not ſo the ſtern Juvenal. Wich all the warmth c. an 
a zealot in the cauſe of virtue, he pours his maj-fic | 
verſe, and, amid the moſt ſpirited invective and the hne ma 
morality, emits many a luminous irradiation of poet) of 
beautifully deſcriptive. | ver 

His predeceſſor Perſius had afforded him a nete our 
model. He improved on it in nothing but perſpicuit! WF pea; 
Perſius is all fire, ſpirit, animation. The frequency BF the 
his interrogations rouſes the attention of the reac? Wi Dry 
and it is not eaſy to read and underſtand him with: all : 
catching the glow with which he evidently wrote. Ir find 
obſcurity aroſe from fear, it does not indeed deprea: Fope 
his merit as a writer; but it has cauſed him to be mod. 
read and admired than he deſerves. The laſt lines lullai 
his ſecond ſatire are alone ſufficient to entitle him A 
immortality. Once 


The Engliſh ſeem to have copied the manner Wi witer 
Juvenal rather than of Horace. Our national ip!!! His i 


indeed of the manly and rougher kind, and feels 107i Ju. 
on 
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thing congenial with itſelf in the vehemence of the in- 
dignant Juvenal. 

The Roman is remarkably harmonious. But Donne, 
his imitator, ſeems to haie thought roughneſs of verſe, 
as well as of ſentiment, a real grace. It is ſcarcely poſ- 
ſüble, that a writer who did not ſtudiouſly avoid a ſmooth 
verſification, could have written fo many lines without 
ſtumbling on a good one. Pope has revived his fame 
by attuning his harſh numbers; a work whole very 
excellence makes us regret that a genius ſo fertile as was 
the bard's of Twickenham, ſhould have waſted its vis 
gour in paraphraſes and tranſlations, 

This verſatile poet has imbibed the very ſpirit of Ho- 
race. Nor can the mere Englith reader ob ain, by the 
tranſlations of Creech or of Francis, ſo clear and ade- 
quate an idea of the true Horatian manner, as from the 
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liberal imitations of 

Dryden ſeems to have preferred the model of his 
favourite Juvenal. His nervous line was well adapted 
to ſatirical compoſition. He ſays himſelf, „“ he could 
« write ſeverely, with more eaſe than he could write 
« gently.” His Abſalom and Achitophel, and his Mac 
Flecknoe, are maſter-pieces and models in the ſerious 
and vehement kind of ſatire. 

Boileau ſeems to have blended with judgment the 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. Yet whatever degree 
of elegance he poſſeſſes, the natural monotony of French 
verſe tires an ear accuſtomed to the various harmony of 
our Engliſh poets. The French language never ap— 
pears ſo mean as in the heroic couplet. He who reads 
the Henriade, and at the ſame time thinks of Milton, 
Dryden, Garth, or Pope, muſt cloſe the volume with 
all the loathing cf diiguſt. He who reads Boileau, will 
kind his improving imitator Pope riſe in his opinion. 
Pope rouſes the attention by all the changes of muſical 
modulation; Boilcau ſooths it to dull repofe by the 
lullaby of ſimilar pauſes uniformly repeated. 

A poet of our own, little attended to at preſent, 
once enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a ſatirical 
writer, Oldham has been called the Engliſh Juvenal, 
His ſatire on the jeſuits has indeed much of the ſpirit 
of Juvenal, It diſplays wit, force, pungency, and a 


very 
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| very copious invention; but it is no leſs diſtinguiſhed hy 
119 a vulgarit”, which muſt prevent Oldham from keeping 
I his place among the claflics of our country. He has 
| Jaſhed the Jeſuits with deſerved and unrelenting rigour; 
| | | but though ſevere puniſhment is often neceſſary, yet to 

ſee it inflicted with the wanton cruelty of an aflillin, js 
N not agreeable There are ſome works of poetry as well 
| as of painting, which, though well performed as picces 
111 of art, loſe the praiſe their excellence demands, by the 
it ſhocking nature of their repreſentations, 
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| | A later fatiriſt, Dr. Young, is ſtill read with plea. | 
| ſure. But he has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of t 
11 Cowley; a profuſe and unſeaſonable application of : 
| wit. His ſatires have been jultly called a ſtring of 1 
| [| epigrams. A lover of originality, he did not regard b. 
| 1 models. Had he endeavoured to imitate Juvenal or 8 
| 1 Perſius, he would have avoided this fault. "Thoſe great - 
I | maſters were too much engroſſed by the importance of ; 
1 their ſubjects to fall into the puerility of witticiſm. PR 
1TH There is alſo ſomething in Young's verſification Which 
11 a good ear does not approve. 9 
| j) But even Young, popular as he was, has been 
| F eclipſed by a poet who has ſhone with the effulgenc as a 
I . and the inſtability of a meteor. Churchill poſſeſſed merit; as 1 
Wt. a merit which was magnified when ſeen through the me- B 
| 0 dium of party, beyond that degree which it was able 2 geſte 
J ſupport. When reaſon at laſt viewed what paſfion had Othe, 
1 exaggerated, ſhe was diſguſted with the diſappointment, choc 
11 and turned away with neglect. Thus the celebrated Von 
f Churchill, with whoſe applauſe the town re-cchetd, 1 the x 
11 ſinking to an oblivion which he hardly deſerves; fer Patio! 
R though he wrote many careleſs lines and many Ju Wn, 
ll paſſages, yet the greater part of his productions diſplayed tego 
1 a genuine vein of ſatirical genius. 3 The 
| i Within a few years Satire has re-aſſumed her origin ee, 
MYR rude form of ſcurrilous and petulant abute, An in- Wong 
| | | proved verſification has given a gloſs to illiberal, calum— not find 
WK nious, and anonymous invectives. An undaunted ck. The 
| frontery, recommended by elegant verſe, has ſupplied ces, 
110 the want of every claſſical and noble ornament, Hat tion 
5 1 | it has been well received, is no proof ot its ſolid ex. r. 10 
| ll cellence as compofition, ſince, to the grcatcr part H Wovrous 
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readers, the abuſe which it laviſhly pours on public and 
rivate Characters, 1s a ſufficient recommendation. 

It differs from claſſical ſatire in this, as well as other 
citeumſtances. Horace, Perſius, Juvenal, though ſome- 
times diſgraced by obſcenity, yet abound with fine 
moral ſentiments. They not only put vice to ſhame, 
but countenanced virtue, and pointed out the wa 
to attain to it. But the fatiriſts of our times ſeem 
to have little elſe in view, than to gratify private 
pique, or party-prejudice, It is indeed ſcarcely to be 
expected, that, in a degenerate age, many will be found 
to poſſeſs dignity of character and ſolidity of judgment, 
in a degree ſufficient to enable them to ſtand forth dif- 


of intereſted and efficient cenſors of prevailing folly and 
4 famionable vice. 

or - — 
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O falſe and careleſs reaſoning moſt of the mil. 
{3 fortunes of life are to be attributed. Logic then, 
33 an art, is perhaps ſo far uſeful in the conduct of life, 
as it ſuperinduces a habit of accurate reaſoning, 

But what ſays experience ? Is the man who has di- 
geſted Burgerſdicius found to be wiſer in his actions than 
others? The beſt diſputant that ever conquered in the 
ſchools, when he has deſcended to the walks of com- 
mon life, has been found no leſs prone to deviate into 
the paths of error, to be involved in the clouds of 
paſhon, and miſled by the falſe lights of imapina- 
tion, than the buſy multitude who never heard of the 
categories. 

They who poſſeſs common ſenſe in a competent de- 
pee, will diſcover, with no other aid, the fallacy of 
vrong reaſoning. They who are deiicient in it, will 
not find a ſubſtitute in the uſe of a {yllogiſm, 

The great numbers who ſupply civil and commercial 
Rees, in which there is a conſtant neceſſity for the 
nertion of reaſon, and who conduct the moſt important 
Wars without the aid of ſcholaſtic logic, are proofs that 
orous nature wants not this Lender aſſiſtance. To 
imagine 
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imagine that a well-formed mind cannot reaſon we!! 
without logic, is no leſs abſurd, than to ſuppoſe tha: 
the ſolid oak wants the ſupport of the ivy that creer; 
around it. ; 

The beſt ſchool for the improvement of reaſon, 2s; 
a competent education, is the living world. We fad 
even the illiterate, who have ſpent their lives in conſtant 
action, poſſeſſing a very extenfive knowledge of thing; 
and a molt accurate method of judging of them; a know. 
ledge and a method to which the cultivated but inexpe. 
rienced reaſoner can ſeldom attain. It is common to (v2 
the learned academic, whoſe labours are at laſt rewardad 
by a rural benefice, unable, notwithſtanding his acquired 
frength of reaſon, to cope with the rude ruſtic in a har. 
gain for dues which the laws have allotted him. 

It ſeems, then, that the gradual decay of ſchnlali 
logic, and the contempt in which ſyllogiſtic ſkill i; 
held, is not unreaſunable. It contributes little to the 
benefit of ſociety. It is rather injurious to it, by dias. 
ing off that attention which might be uſefully beilowed, 
What then ſhall we ſay ? Muſt an art, which our fore. 
fathers have ſtudied from age to age, and to which metz 
of us have devoted our firſt vears at the univerfities, be 
exploded ? A veneration is due to long eftablified 
opinions. The powers of judging, which ſtimalate th! 

reſent age to innovation, were poſiefled by the pat in 
equal perfection. They had ſome reaſon for their ink: 
tutions. The ſame reaſon may perhaps remain to pre 
vent the total abolition of them; for truth and reain 
are unchangeable. Our anceſtors eſtabliſhed logical tt: 
dies in the univerſities, becauſe in their days there wer! 
few other books to be obtained, and no other learnir? 
was prized, Their deſcendants muſt continue to be!! 
on them a moderate attention, becauſe every part 0! 
knowledge contributes to accompliſh the profeiled {ch 
lar. But they need give no more than a moderate ate! 
tion, becauſe the improvements of philoſophy, aud“ 
great multiplication of books in every part of han 
learning, enable the ſtudent to ſpend his time and et 
Ciſe his ſagacity more uſefully and more agreeably. 

He who poſefles the genius and taſle, together 
the philoſophical ſpirit of the Attic Harris, will CC 7; 
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to cultivate them by ſtudying the unread works of an- 
tient logicians. Our Engliſh Ariſtotle, whoſe produc- 
tions are at once the quinteſſence of elegance, and pro- 
digies of analytical ingenuity, has pointed out flowers 
in thoſe paths of learning where thorns only were ſeen 
before, The Stagyrite was literally idolized ; and had 
it been the fate of Harris to have lived a few centuries 
ago, he alſo would have been honoured with a ſubordi- 
nate deification, If any thing can reſtore a taſte for 
theſe Janguithing ſtudies, it is the grace which his ſtyle 
and his accuracy have given them. 

Por metaphyſics what can be ſaid? If every book that 
has been written on them, and thouſands have been 
written, were annihilated, not a ſingle individual in the 
great community of all mankind would in any one re- 
* W:oc& have juſt reaſon to lament the loſs. Mathematical 
and arithmetical ſtudies are ſpeculative, it is true; but 
they do not terminate in ſpeculation. They afford a 
\.. Wg'cat pleaſure, abſtractedly conſidered, by the full evi- 
| cence with which they diſplay their truths ; but they 
tend to obvious utility as well as to delight. The builder, 
the navigator, almoſt every mechanic art, is aſſiſted by 
geometry, and all men, without exception, are benefited 
by arithmetic. But metaphyſics tend only to benight the 
ncerſtanding in a cloud of its own making, to loſe it 


e a labyrinth of its own contrivance. 

l i. Metaphyſics were once encouraged and cultivated, be- 
co pit wſe they ſerved the purpoſes of ſuperſtition, They 
oo olved theological ſubjects in a perplexity which the 


mple could never unravel. They gave aa air of myſ- 
_—_— and depth, which caught the admiration of the vul- 
un They are now employed, in a ſimilar manner, in 
—_ ſervice of infidelity, They have induced the half 
* uned and the conceited, thoſe who think they under- 
\ {ch nd them, and thoſe who wiſh to be thought by others 
ane enderſtand them, to adopt, without being apprehen— 
* of canger, opinions fatal to their own happineſs 
to the exiſtence of ſociety. 
kren when cultivated by the honeſt and truly inge- 


vs, they exhibit an inſtance of blameable pride, 
©} UM at a ſcience to which man can never attain. 
i 57 laughable, to obſerve a creature with hardly 
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knowledge enough of the things around him to guils fc 
him with ſafety, perplexing himſelf with ontologic thi 
enquiries into the nature of angels, and the eſlence dl ci 
the devil. tan 

The ontologiſts and pneumatologiſts, the noming!, h 
and reales, the doftores feraphici, and all the tribe ot / 
microſcopic philoſophers, are, in the preſent age d tire 
diſcernment, totally neglected. Even Malebranche ag on 
Locke, the moſt rational of the metaphyficians, gie othe 
daily loſing ground. As a taſk they are attended to in then 
public ſeminaries, where ſome obſolete plan of ſtus in tl 
requues metaphylical exerciſes; but the multitude 0 a W 
more agreeable works ſeldom leave time or inclination diſtu 
to the ſtudent who is at liberty to chuſe his books, fer once 
the controverſy concerning innate ideas. A few, how- from 
ever, in the preſent times, have been ſo unfortunate, ER 
as to waſte their labour in defending materialiſm, i: WW —— 


expatiating on liberty and neceſſity, in diffuſing ſcey- No 
ticiſm, and in proving that man is no more than an g 
animal. This laſt ſentence and this doctrine will pro- 
bably induce them to prove, in their own inſtances, tha 
he is an zrritable animal — genus irritabile. 

Such miſerable effects of metaphyſical reſearch hav N 
induced an amiable writer, whoſe heart and abilities 
vie with each other for excellence, to vindicate the na tian t} 


ture and immutability of truth, to expoſe the futiſ Poetry. 
of metaphyſics, to confound the devices of their po dot for 
trons, and to eſtabliſh the natural rights of comma has alt 
ſenſe. This formidable champion has given the 1:00 ould 


fatal blow to languithing ſophiſtry; a blow which, h tbings, 
ſhe may never recover, every man muſt wiſh, who Kreer fen 
the bancful influence of a Hume's dark inventions, 2 the 


who deſires to counteract it. erſe fre 

To put an end to ſpeculative error, it might perhaps rerſe, a. 
in ſome degree, be eſfectual to lay leſs rel upon 1a feictul th 
taphyſics in academical education. Thoſe who preliſ*2anced 
over our ſeminaries are no leſs liberal than enligitent boch cul; 
and will ſurely, on ſome future day, if any part of ti They 
preſent ſyſtem of inſtruction is trifling or pernicious, long d 
nounce it with alacrity, But a proper deference to their e to th, 


ſpectable opinions renders it reaſonable to ſup poſe, 


an attention to this abſtruſe, though otherwiſe wh 
Cle 
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ſcience, may tend to give the young mind a habit of 
thinking with depth and preciſion. As a ſevere dit- 
cipline, it may be advantageous. Many a manceuvre it 
tanght the ſoldier in his courſe of preparation for war, 
which will ſeldom be uſeful in the field of battle. 

All thoſe who have little opportunity of being ac- 
tively ſerviceable to others, have an unqueſtionable right 
to ſeek: amuſement in abſtruſe ſpeculation, or in any 
other paſtime which is innocent. They may puzzle 
themſelves for diverſion even in metaphyſics. But if, 
in the courſe of their enquiries, they ſhould fall upon 
a wonderful difcovery, which, when divulged, would 
diturb the happy 1gnorance of mankind, let them for 
once be ſelfiſh, enjoy it in private, and with-hold it 
from the community. 


— — * hed cm dnt. lit. ena 
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No, CXLI. oN LATIN VERSE AS AN EXER- 
CISE AT SCHOOLS. 


O part of claſſical education has been more ge- 
N nerally cenſured and more firmly adhered to, 
than that of exerciſing boys in the compolition of Latin 
poetry. The trite remark, that a poet is born, and 
not formed by diſcipline, has been urged againſt it. It 
has alſo been alleged, that the time beſtowed on it 
would be more advantageouſly ſpent in the ſludy of 
things, and in acquiring a right method of expreihng 
our ſentiments in humble proſe. It is abſurd enough, 
e the objectors, to exact a certain portion of Engliſh 

rerle from the ſcholar ; but to perplex him with Latin 
pep '*rſe, at a time when he might be learning a thouſand 
\ 10M v'ctul things; what is it but extreme imprudence, coun— 
reich eaanced indeed by general practice, but nevertheleſs 

boch culpable and truly ridiculous? _ 

They allow, however, that the cuſtom is general, and 
if long duration. Surely then that degree of reſpect is 
ve to the general opinion of mankind, and to the wif- 
om of our predeceſſors, which leads us to preſume, 
at there mult have been ſome benefit perceived by ex- 

perience 


a * 


p: — ——— = 


— 


—— 
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perience from an inſtitution thus antient and univer;: 
And it is natural to conſider, whether a few argument 
may not be found in favour of a mode filently and vn, 
formly purſued, amid the loud clamour every whe 
raiſed againſt it. 

The defenders of practices unjuſtly cenſured, often 
an injury to their cauſe, by admitting none of the objec 
tions to be reaſonable, We will then allow, that n 
learn to make Latin verſe is to loſe time, when tb 
ſcholar is deſtined to ſpend his life in commercial orn 
mechanical employments. But, at the ſame time, ue 
mult inſiſt on its utility to the man of independent for 
tune, to the divine, the lawyer, the phyſician, and pe. 
haps to the accompliſhed military commander. 

To all theſe an acquaintance with the claſſics wil 
add an elegance, ſuch as tends to complete their ch. 
racters as gentlemen, as well as ſcholars, It is th 
finiſhing poliſh of education, and operates on the mind, 
like dancing on the perſon, by ſuperadding a gracefi 
habit. But there is no method ſo well calculated u 
infuſe an intimate knowledge of an author, as to ini 
tate and endeavour to rival his excellences. To wnt 
Virgilian verſe with true elegance, it is neceſſary u 
commit to memory. every phraſe ; to catch the ver 
ſpirit of Virgil; to mark the varied pauſes of his verlz, 
the length of his periods, the peculiar grace of his er 
preſſions; and to give the whole compoſition a majelt 
dignity. All theſe requiſites to poetical compoſition! 
Latin, can only be acquired by a frequent and attend 
peruſal of the noble Mantuan. | 

The firſt-fruirs of genius produced by the fie 
writers that adorn our annals, were compotitions 
Latin verſe. Milton, at a boyiſh age, wrote it vi! 
great elegance, Cowley excelled in it early. Act 
was much celebrated for his juvenile eſſays in it. In 
began with writing Latin epigrams. All the ges 
men who have been educated at public ſchoo!s, wif 
it is invariably an exerciſe, were, during ſeveral ve 
obliged to compoſe it as a daily taſk 3 and thous 
many of them were never diſtinguiſhed in poetth, “ 
they derived conſiderable advantages from the atten} 
as will probably appear from the tollowing reflection: 
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Dificulty is naturally painful; but to overcome it 
Tauſes a very ſenſible pleaſure, and facilitates future 
conqueſts, by adding courage. To write Latin verſe, 
$; certainly an arduous taſk to a young boy; but the 
zuthority of his maſter, and a fpirit of emulation, urge 
im to attempt with alacrity what his own indolence 
ould have led him to neglect. Long practice gives 
Facility, He finds he has overcome what he once 
ghovght inturmountable. When any new undertakin 
Wfcrs itſelf in future with a difficult and forbidding 


ſpect, he is not affrighted ; for he recolle&s, that he 


practicable, The exertion neceilary to accompliſh what 
J not eaſy, has a natural tendency to give the mind 
eſh vigour. 
A ſubject taken from a claſſic, a moral ſentiment, or 
n ingenious remark, is given to a boy as a ſabie of 
editation to employ his leiſure during the intervals of 
nool. He is taught, that there muſt be an unity in 
15 deſign ; that he muſt invent a thought, on which he 
to diſplay, if he can, good ſenſe, and Auguſtan wit, 
xprefled in the moſt elegant verſfification. This tends 
p give a knowledge of things, at the ſame time that it 
enders it neceſſary to call to his aſſiſtance all his claſſical 
nraſeology. He muſt revolve many ideas in his mind 
efore this thought occurs. In this proceſs he exerciſes 
be powers of judgment, of diſcrimination, of take He 
collects all his reading, he reviews all he has ſeen and 
eard, he ſearches his books on ſimilar topics, and at 
nce improves what he has obtained, and makes new 
guiſttions. 
He who has been converſant in great ſchools will 
re ſeen copies of verſes written as the exerciſes of 
evening, in which were diſplayed wit, humour, 
ne language, ingenious turns, harmonious verſe, and 
ry ſhrewd obſervations on men and things. Such 
ere the Luſus Weſtmonaſterienſes; ſuch were man 
-the Muſæ Etonenſes, and ſuch are thouſands that 
we never yet been offered to the public view. It is a 
down truth, that many of the boys who were engaged 
theſe uſeful ſports of a fertile genius, afterwards be- 


came 


bas already performed that which appeared to him im- 
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came Ciſtinguiſhed members of the literary or the politi- 
cal republic; and they owed much of that good reception 
which they met with in the world, to the fame and merit 
of claſſical ſcholarſhip, acquired at their ſchool. 

Every liberal ſcholar deſires to extend his views, and 
to be enabled to derive literary pleaſure from all that 
1s capable of affording it, If he has formed no taſte for 
modern Latin poetry, he will be a ſtranger to many 
moſt pleaſing productions. But he cannot have a ju} 
reliſh for them, unleſs he has a knowledge of proſody, 
and of their various metres; and of theſe he can ſeldom 
have a perfect knowledge, ſuch a knowledge as will 
enable him to judge of their finer graces, without hay- 
ing compoſed Latin poetry as an exerciſe, 

It is certain, that none of the modern Latiniſls have 
equalled Virgil and Horace, and that the claflical 
ſtudent can no where find entertainment ſo unmixecd as 
in their original writings. But the daintieſt fare that 
an Apicius ever invented, ceaſed to pleaſe when con- 
ſtantly repeated. Nor can he be ſaid to have an un— 
diſtinguiſhing taſte, or a coarſe appetite, who ſeeks 
variety in the writing of the Virgilian Vida, and in the 
ſweet ſtrains of our own Vincent Bourne. There is 
often a happy union of the beauties that diſtinguiſh 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Martial, in the Carmina Quadra— 
geſimalia. Rapin, Vanier, Buchanan, and Browne, 
ſeem to have written Latin verſe with an eaſe, which 
would almoſt lead to a ſuppoſition that Latin was their 
vernacular language. In miſcellaneous publications of 
our own and other nations, the man of taſte will find a 
multitude of poematia, which he may read with plez- 
ſure, and without danger of corrupting the purity ot his 
ſtyle. 

Merely as the means of enjoying a ſweet and 1nno- 
cent pleaſure in greater perfection, of filling up 2 
| leiſure hour with an elegant amuſement, the compo- 


1 
08 


ſition of Latin verſe may be juſtly recommended to the 
aMuent and the generous youth, who enjoys, and knons 
how to value, a liberal education. Others, it mult be 
owned, will be much better employed in learning their 


pence-table, 
4 No. CXLI. 
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No. CXLII. on THE INSENSIBILITY OF THA 
MEN TO THE CHARMS OF A FEMALE MIND 
CULTIVATED WITH POLITE AND SOLID 
LITERATURE, IN A LETTER. | 


— 


SIR, 


AM the only daughter of a clergyman, who, on the 

death of my mother, which happened when I was 
about three years old, concentered his affections in me, 
and thought he could not diſplay his love more effectually 
than in giving me a good education. His houſe was 
iuated in a ſolitary village, and he had but little pa- 
aochial duty, ſo that there was ſcarcely any thing to di- 
ſert his attention from this object. He had ever been 
ceroted to letters, and conſidered learning, next to 
virtce, as the nobleſt diſtinction of human nature. 

As ſoon as J could read, I was initiated in Lilly's 


© WC:ammar, and, before I was eight years old, could re- 
bt eat every rule in it with the greateſt accuracy, I was 
11N 


zught indeed all kinds of needle-work; but two hours 
1 every day were invariably ſet apart for my improve— 
de, ent in Latin. I ſoon perfected myſelf in the element- 


ich parts, and had read Phadrus and Cornelius Nepos 

zen ia ſtric attention to the grammatical conſtrudtion 

$6 every word and phraſe which they contained. From 
1 


* © Wh: | was advanced to Virgil and Horace. Under the 
es *2:0n of ſo good a claſſic as my father, I ſoon ac- 
ared a taſte for their beauties, and not only read them 
rough with great delight, but committed their more 
actiful paſſages to memory. 

My father was ſo well pleaſed with my proficiency, 
with the taſk of inſtructing the object of his ten- 
et love, that he reſolved to carry my improvements 
züer, and to open to my view the ſpacious fields of 
ecian literature. The Greek Gramraar I mattered 
u great eaſe, and 1 found a ſweetneſs in the lan— 
ge which amply repaid me for the little ditficalties I 


lometimes 
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ſometimes encountered. From the Greek Teſtament! : 
proceeded to the Cyropædia of Xenophon, the Orations } 
of Demoſthenes, the Dialogues of Plato, and the Iliad b 
and Odyſſey of Homer. That I received preat in- a 
rovement from this courſe, cannot be denied; but the 40 

leaſure of it alone was to me a ſufficient reward, I wz; 
enabled to drink at the fountain-head, while other: eo 
were obliged to content themſelves with the diſtant and of 
polluted ftream. I found that no tranſlations what. lo 
ever, however accurately they might exhibit the ſenſe 1 
ati 


of originals, could expreſs the beauties of the language, 
I was poſſeſſed of a power of inſpecting thoſe volumes, 
in admiration of which the world has long agreed, but ro 
from which my ſex has been for the moſt part unrea- 


ſonably excluded. It was a noble privilege, and I v- 1 
lue myſelf upon it; but I hope and believe I did not entir 
deſpiſe thoſe who had not partaken of it ſolely for want ny à 
of opportunities. C01 
The French and Italian languages became eaſy after et 
my acquaintance with the Latin, and my father was of aged 
opinion that they are indiſpenſably neceſſary to the mo- A 
dern ſcholar. In French I read Rollin, Boileau, Fonte- ef acc 
nelle, Voiture, Bouhours, Bruyere, Rouſſeau, Voltaire, nvoly 
and Marmontel ; in Italian, Petrarch, Taſſo, Arioſo, e 1 
Guicciardin, and the Cortegiano of Caſtiglione. All thele 14nne. 
gave me a degree of pleaſure, which Iam ſure none would 1 be 0 
be without, who are capable of obtaining it. de leat 
After having laid a foundation in the languages, Da 
duns, 4 


which I believe is ſeldom done with ſucceſs but at an WM, m 
early age, my father allowed me to feaſt without con- uperict 
troul on the productions of my own country. The learn- rt wh 
ing I had acquired enabled me to read them critically, £10ranc 
and to underſtand all their alluſions. The beſt writers bet, n. 
abound ſo much in quotations, that I cannot help Mdeavol 
thinking that they who are unacquainted with the 2n- id myſ 


tient languages, muſt often be mortified at their inabl- M 1h 
lity to unlock the concealed treaſure. "ch in 2 
All the claſlical poets, from Shakeſpeare to Pope, we! me iat 
my ſtudy and delight. Hiſtory, which my father alway eral, if 
recommended as peculiarly ſuited to adorn the female nnor f. 
mind, was a favourite purſuit, I digeſted Hume 2nd 773% tl 
Robertſon, and took a pleaſure in every biographick 4 have 
anecdc:l r. II. 


anecdote I could collect. After reading a life, or the 
hiſtory of any particular event, I was always deſired 
by my father to give my ſentiments upon it in writing; 
an exerciſe which I found to be attended with preat 
advantage. 

I never penetrated deeply into the ſciences, yet I 
could not reſt ſatisked without a ſuperficial knowledge 
of aſtronomy, of the ſolar ſyſtem, of experimental philo- 
ſophy, and of geography mathematical, phyſical, and 
political. This little was neceſſary for rational conver- 
ſation, and I had neither time nor taſte for ſcientific 
refnements. Poetry was my delight, and I ſometimes 
wrote it, as the partiality of my poor father led him ta 
aſſert, in a pleaſing manner. 

do not make it a merit of my own, becauſe it was 
entirely owing to my father's direction, that with all 
my attention to books, I did not negle@ the ornamental 
:ccompliſhments. My father excelled in muſic, and 
he taugat me to play on the harpſichord, He en- 
raged a good maſter to inſtruct me in dancing, and he 
always cautioned me againſt that negle& of dreſs and 
of accurate cleanlineſs, which, he ſaid, had ſometimes 
involved literary ladies in deſerved diſgrace, He like- 
vile inculcated the neceflity of avoiding a pedantic 
manner of converſation, and ſtrictly charged me never 
o be overbearing, or to ſhew in the company of others 
tte leaſt appearance of conſcious ſuperiority. I believe 
_ WH may venture to ſay, that I complied with his direc- 
'2 Wtions, and that I talked with perfect eaſe among the 
luperficial, and neither expreſſed nor felt contempt, ex- 
cept where vanity and affectation were combined with 
2norance. | 
Yet, notwithſtanding my improvements and myearneſt 
adeavours to prevent them from becoming invidious, I 
ad myſelf received in the world with leſs cordiality 
aan 1 had reaſon to expect. My own ſex ſtand too 
ch in awe of me to bear me any aftetion. When I 
ame into their company, an univerſal ſilence would 
vail, if it were not interrupted by myſelf. Though 
annot ſay that I am treated rudely, yet I can eaſily 
eve that the civilities I receive are conſtrained ; 
c 1 have every reaſon to believe, that no ſmall pains 
"OL, II. M are 
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are taken to traduce my character, and to ridicule my 
taſte in dreſs, and all the circumſtances of eee 5 
behaviour. It is kindly hinted, that a little awkward. 5 
neſs and impropriety may be excuſed in a learned lad; _ 
and that dreſs and decorum are beneath the notice of he 
a poeteſs. | het 
I have no reaſon to think that my perſon is particy. we 
larly diſagreeable ; yet, I know not how it is, I am We 
avoided by gentlemen who are ambitious of the com. WM 1 
pany of other ladies. They have dropt, in the hearing and 
of ſome of my friends, that though they think we of jt 
extremely clever, yet they cannot reconcile the ideas of WM 
female attractions and the knowledge of the Greek, exhul 
They do not mean to detract from my praiſe; but they gen 
muſt own, that I am not the woman after their heart, perh: 
They entertain a notion, that a lady of improved un- Lear 
derſtanding will not ſubmit to the leſs dignified cares of able 
r a houſehold. She knows how to make verſes, 9.2.0 
ſays the witling, but give me the woman who can make | poſ 
a pudding. | of wh 


£ muſt confeſs, I ever thought it the moſt valuable re. Mm 
commendation of a wife to be capable of becoming a 
converſable companion to her huſband ; nor did [ ever 
conceive that the qualifications of a cook-maid, x 
laundreſs, or a 222 were the moſt deſirable W—— 
accompliſhments in a partner for life. A woman 


improved underſtanding and real ſenſe is more likely to 11 
ſubmit to her condition, whatever it may be, than the * 
uneducated or the half- learned; and ſuch an one will, 5 * 
always be willing to ſuperintend economy when it MUNC 

m to. 


becomes her duty; and to take an active part in houſe- . 
hold management, when the happineſs of him he. .' #4 
loves, and of herſelf, depends upon her perſonal inter 


ference. on, 3 

The education of children in the earlier period. ft) 
particularly of daughters, naturally belongs to the mil ors 
ther.. Her inclination to improve them, ſeconded bj bed, of 
her ability to take the proper methods, muſt be attended * Wit 
with the moſt valuable effects. The world is acquaii_g , Bu 
ed with the happy conſequences of a Cornelia's parent "ap 

olis: 


care. But it ſeems probable, that little nouriſhment g. a 
| 45 ( 


mind can be imbibed from a mother, whoſe ideas hard 
| 2 
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ever wandered beyond the limits either of a kitchen or 
a dreſſing- room. Neither is there ſafficient reaſon to 
conclude, that ſhe whoſe intellectual acquiſitions enable 
her to entertain her huſband, and to form the minds of 
her children, muſt be incapable or unwilling to ſuper- 
intend the table, and give a perſonal attention to do- 
meſtic ceconomy. 

| That learning belongs not to the female character, 
| and that the female mind is not capable of a degree 
| of improvement equal to that of the other ſen, are nar- 
row and unphiloſophical prejudices. The preſent times 
exlubit moſt honourable inſtances of female l-arning and 
genius. The ſuperior advantages of boys education are, 
perhaps, the ſole reaſon of their ſubſequent ſuperiority. 
Learning 15 equally attainable, and, I think, equally va- 
luable, for the ſatisfaction ariſing from it, to a woman 
52 man, Yor my own part, 1 would not loſe the little 
| poſſeſs, to avoid all thoſe difagreeable conſequences 
ck which I have juſt now complained, 


0, CXLIII. ox PARENTAL INDULGENCE, 


—_ 


111 love of progeny ſeems to operate as firongly 
1 in the brute creation as in the human ſpecies, 
mg the helpleſs age of immaturity. The guidance 
ntuntt, indeed, as it is more deciiively determinate, 
ems to bring up an offspring with leſs deviation from 
e purpoſe, of nature, than the ſuperior faculty of 
alon. The greater acuteneſs of reaſon leads to he- 
ation, and involves in error, while it is diſtracted by 
variety of cbjects it aſſembles for its choice, The 
A never injures its young by repletion. The young. 
feed, of few animals, when leſt to the care of the. 
rent, without the interference of man, is found to 
nh. But it is well known how large a proportion 
children die under the age of two years, in our me- 
polis. The cauſe is in general the neglect of nature 
the aids of art, proceeding from a degree of fondneſs 
2 imulates the parent to take all the care upon 
M » herſelf, 
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herſelf, and to leave little to the inviſible proceſs of na. 
tural energies, 

If the child ſurvive by the vigour of its conſtitution 
to a puerile age, even then the fondneſs of the parent, 
moſt amiable in 1ts origin, but moſt injurious to the 
object it moſt withes to benefit, is found to deſtroy the 
very purpoſes of living, by endeavouring to render life 
pleaſurable to exceſs, and without viciſſitude. If his 
abſence can be ſo far borne as to permit him to enter 
at a ſchool, an earneſt deſire is expreſſed that he may 
be indulged in all thoſe luxuries of the table which 
pollute the pure ſtream of the infant blood, and, by 
overloading the organs of intellect, preclude the poſ- 
ſibility of ſolid improvement. He, whoſe attention 
ſhould be engroſſed by his book, and who ſhould learn 
to look on every pleaſure of the ſenſes as a ſubordinate 
pleaſure, is taught, by the overweening attachment of 
a parent, to have little other care than to pamper the 
groſſeſt among the animal appetites, 

Regularity of diet, and modeſt decency in all the 
circumſtances of ſcholaſtic life, are often repreſented as 
the reſult of a too penurious ceconomy ; and the young 
pupil no ſooner returns, in the days of vacation, to his 
paternal roof, than he is crammed with delicacies, to 
compenſate the penance he has undergone at the place 
of his education. 

We can derive but little improvement from the 
teacher we contemn, Yet how can the boy avoid con- 
tempt for the maſter, whom he 1s taught to conſider 
as totally regardleſs of any thing but his own ſordid 
intereſt, and capable of depriving the child committed 
to his care of his proper ſuſtenance ? But they who we 
ſenſible in other reſpects, are rendered, by their fond- 
neſs, weak enough to believe any calumny which a fo. 
ward child utters for the ſake of changing his place di 
education, or of remaining at home. 

The . e to indulgence is ſo ſtrong, that t 
the matureſt age, and with the moſt improved reaton» 
it is difficult to reſtrain it within the limits of modes, 
tion. To encourage, inſtead of checking this natural 
tendency, is, in effect, to nurſe thoſe vices of the 


fature youth, and to cauſe thoſe exceſles of early 
00» 
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hood, which in the end haſten the prey hairs of 
the inconſiderate parent with ſorrow to the grave, Few 
would be profligate in the extreme, if they were not 
untaught all the virtue they learn under their tutors, 
by the example and inadvertence of their own family. 
When immorality is obliquely recommended by a fa- 
ther's practice, the infection is irrefiſtible, A tutor's 
admonitions are ſoon ſuppoſed to proceed merely from 
official care, when they contradi& the conduct of him 
whom a child naturally loves above all others. 

The general cuſtom of allowing a conſiderable 
weekly ſtipend, and of giving pecuniary preſents to 
the ſchoolboy, often fruſtrates the intentions of educa- 
tion, It is not likely that he ſhould give his thoughts 
to literary improvement, who is obliged to ſtudy how 
he ſhall ſpend the bounty of his aunts and couſins ; and 
whoſe pocket always enables him to find recreation 
without ſeeking it in books. It would be happy if 
things could be ſo contrived, that, for want of employ- 
ment, he ſhould be driven to thoſe volumes where em- 
ployment of the ſweeteſt kind may be always found, 
attended with the moſt valuable advantages. A pro- 
fuſion of money at a childiſh age is not uncommonly 
the cauſe of He Bran extravagance, and tends to 
introduce one of the moſt pernicious and leaſt curable 
vices, a propenſity to gaming. But reaſoning can avail 
little againſt the partiality of ſome fond relation, who 
cannot ſuffer preſent pleaſure to be neglected by her 
favourite, for the ſake of an advantage which is diſtant 
and uncertain. 

It is uſually ſuppoſed that maternal affeQtion is 
tronger than paternal. There is no doubt but that 
it often interpoſes in adjuſting the plan of education. 
Its kind ſolicitude is too amiable to be cenſured with 
aſperity, Yet we muſt aſſert, that it is not poſlible 
that a mother, tkough ſenſible and accompliſhed, 
ſhould be ſo well qualified to direct the care of a boy's 
education in all its parts, as a father of equal abilities, 
All the important departments in civil life are filled 
by men. The pulpit, the bar, the ſenate-houſe, are 
appropriated to men. Men, from the facility with 
which they travel, and their ſuperior hardineſs, ſee 
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more of the world than women, who, with the ſan: I G 
opportunities, might indeed make the ſame obſerra. WM ;. 
tions; but who, in the preſent ſtate of things, canna th 
Judge of thoſe qualifications, attainments, manners, W 


and characters, which recommend to notice in all the 
profeſſions of life, and tend to inſure ſucceſs. Hence 
it is that they are obſerved to ſet the higheſt value dn or. 
namental accompliſhments, of the grace of which thei: 
fine taſte is peculiarly ſenſible; and to under-rate the 
more ſolid attainments, with the utility and beauty kot 
which their fituation often keeps them unacquainted, 
Many a fond and ſenfible mother has controverted the 
neceſſity of learning Latin, as a dead language, in which 
there can be po uſe, while the living languages of France 
and Italy are more eaſily attainable, and infinitely more 
faſhionable. Such a judgment is not to be wondered at; 
nor does it proceed from natural weakneſs, but from au 
unavoidable unacquaintance with the charms of the 
claſſics, and the utility of Latin in the practice of every 
liberal art, in the converſation of the enlightened, and 
in the ſtudy of the moſt admired modern books, which 
abound in Latin quotations, in alluſions to the claſſics, 
and in words which cannot be fully underſtood with. 
out underſtanding the language from which they 2 
derived. 

Add to this, that the extreme tenderneſs of maternal 
affection will not permit that ſtrict diſcipline to be 
exerciſed on a beloved ſon, which, though it has 
nothing in it of harſh ſeverity, reſembles not the ſoft 'Þ 
and indulgent treatment of the mother or nurle, WF: 4 
Scarcely any thing df value is brought to perfection vance 
without ſome care analogous to this ſcholaſtic diſcipline, We the 
The tree will not produce its fruits in ſufficient abu prove 
dance, or with a proper flavour, unleſs it is chaftiied 1 Wy.:.. 
its luxuriances by the hand of art. It is requihte thi We, 
the ſtubborn ſoil ſhould be broken by cultivation. 1 if nor 
moſt ſerviceable animals are either uſeleſs or hurt! the poe 
till reduced to obedience by coërcion. Man, above wal 
poſſeſſed as he is of ſtronger powers and acuter pet hrced 
ceptions, of ill qualities no leſs than good, in a up Wn to 
rior degree, requires all the aids of art to corte Tue 
enormities, and teach him to act a rational and con. 
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e gent part in the theatre of the world. Although the 
- W ;nfiction of ſalutary diſcipline may give pain even to 
thoſe who know it to be ſalutary, yet they muſt not, for 
the ſake of ſparing their own feelings, act in contradic- 
tion to their judgment, and do an irreparable injury to 
thole whom they moſt tenderly love, Exceſſive lenity 
and indulgence are ultimately exceſſive rigour. 

With the excellent effects of Spartan diſcipline, every 
one is acquainted, Of the lamentable conſequences of 
modern relaxation, daily experience furniſhes examples. 
| The puerile age is patient and tractable. Reformation 
| muſt begin there. "Temperance, diligence, modeſtly, 
and humility, cannot be too early inculcated. Theſe 
will lead through the temple of virtue to the temple of 
honour and happineſs. In this progreſs, ſtrict diſcipline 
vill ſometimes be neceſſary ; but let not the pretence of 

proper correction give an opportunity for the pratification 
of vindictive cruelty, Inhumanity, even in a Buſby, ad- 
mits not of palliation, 


— 


— 


No. CXLIV. ox THE POEMS AT TRIBUTE D 
| TO ROWLEY. 


— 


ha: * Bus RE are many truths which we firmly believe, 
1 though we are unable to refute every argument 
which the extreme ſubtilty of refined learning may ad- 
1:00 Bi vance to invalidate them. When I read the reſearches 


prove, that the poems attributed to Rowley were really 
written by him, I obſerve many ingenious remarks in 
confirmation of their opinion, which it would he tedious, 
if not difficult, to controvert. But I no ſooner turn to 
the poems, than the labour of the antiquaries appears on] y 
: waſte of time and ingenuity, and I am involuntarily 
forced to join in placing that laurel, which he ſeems fo 
well to have deſerved, on the brow of Chatterton. 

The poems bear many marks of ſuperior genius, 
Mat they have deſervedly excited the general attention of 
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of thoſe learned antiquaries who have endeavoured to 
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polite ſcholars, and are confidered as the moſt re- 
markable productions in modern poetry, We have 
many inſtances of poetical eminence at an early age ; but 
neither Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, ever produced any 
thing, while they were boys, which can juſtly be com- 
pared to the poems cf Chatterton. The learned anti- 
quaries do not indeed diſpute their excellence, They 
extol it in the higheſt terms of applauſe. They raiſe 
their favourite Rowley to a rivalry with Homer ; but 
they make the very merit of the works an argument 
againſt the real author. Is it poſſible, ſay they, that 
' a boy could produce compoltions fo beautiful and fo 
maſterly? That a common boy ſhould produce them 
is not poſſible; but that they ſhould be produced by 
a boy of an extrgordinary genius, ſuch a genius as is that 
of Homer and Shakeſpeare ; ſuch a genius as appears 
not above once in many centuries ; though a prodigy, 
is ſuch an one as by no means exceeds the bounds of 
rational credibility. 

That Chatterton was ſuch a genius, his manners and 
his life in ſome degree evince. He had all the tremulous 
ſenübility of genius, all its eccentricities, all its pride, 
and all its ſpirit, Even his death, unfortunate and 
wicked as it was, diſplayed a magnitude of ſoul, which 
urged him to ſpurn a world, where even his exalted 
genius could not vindicate him from contempt, indi- 
gence, and contumely. 

Againſt the opinion of his ſuperiority of genius, the 
miſcellanies which he publiſhed in a periodical pamphlet 
are triumphantly produced. But what proof 1s there, 
that all which are attributed to him were really his own ? 
They are collected after his death; collected, I ſuppoſe, 
by conjecture, and publiſhed in a ſeparate volume, 
with all the typographical errata of the haſty pamphlets 
from which they are reprinied. But in many of tze 
pieces which were confeſſedly written by him there are 
marks of genius, not indeed equal to thoſe vt the 
counterfeit Rowley, but ſuck as prove, that tne boy 
who wrote them could write better. In compoſing the 
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ancient poems all his attention had been exerted. It 
was the firſt, and ſeems to have been the greateſt, object 
of his life, to raiſe himſelf, to future eminence hy the 


iniru- 
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inſtrumentality of a fictitious poet of a former age. 
Nights, if not days, were devoted to the work; for we 
have it on record, that he uſed to fit awake in his cham- 
ber during the ſilence of midnight. But the little com- 
poſitions which he wrote for the magazines, were either 
written in a careleſs mood, when he relaxed his mind 
from his grand work, or in a moment of diſtreſs, when 
an extemporary eſſay or copy of verſes was neceſſary to 
procure him a halfpenny roll and a draught of ſmall beer, 
When he found that the editors were more deſirous of 
quantity than quality, and amidit the numerous volun- 
teers in their ſervice, ſeemed backward to engage with 
one who wanted a ſtipend, he foreſaw that even the lit- 
tle which nature wanted would not be ſupplied— He ſaw, 
and reſigned his indignant ſpirit. 

Unfortunate boy ! ſhort and evil were thy days, but 
ay fame ſhall be immortal. Hadſt thou been known to 
the munificent patrons of genius — But waſt thou not 
known to one? Tf fame report thy treatment truly, it 
was not kind of thee, Horatio; it was not like thyſelf, 
for thou art gentle in thy nature, Waſt thou not conſi- 
dered as the oracle of taſte, the inveſtigator of all that is 
curious in arts and literature? It was then, at laſt, thy 
only pride and pleaſure to bring to light a catalogue of 
al and neble authors, — What hadſt thou to do with rep- 
les? with a poor, friendleſs, and obſcure charity-boy ? 
behdes, exclaims Horatio, it was a forgery - a horrid, a 
vie forgery--Impottors are not to be encouraged— But 
et us alk thee, Dicit not thou put a falſe name to thy 
cn romance, — to thy own poor production, for ſuch it 
:: when comparcd with the iubi:me excellence of Chat- 


reſent an omiſſion, which haſtened one of the greateſt ge- 


Unfortunate boy! poorly waſt thou accommodated 
Caring thy ſhort ſojovraing among us ;—rudely waſt 
thon treated, — ſorely did thy feeling ſoul ſuffer from 
de {corn of the unworthy ; and there are, at laſt, thoſe 
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who wiſh to rob thee of thy only meed, thy poſthoumos— 
glory. Severe too are the cenſurers of thy morals. Tn 
the gloomy moments of deſpondency, I fear thou hat 
uttered impious and blaſphemous thoughts, which nor? 
can defend, and which neither thy youth, nor thy ter; 
ſpirit, nor thy ſituation, can ęxtenuate. But let thy me te 
rigid cenſors reflect, that thou watt literally and frici!y 
but a boy. Let many of thy bittereſt enemies reflec 
what were their own religious principles, and whether 
they had any, at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and fixteen, 
Surely it is a ſevere and an unjuſt ſurmiſe, that thou 
wouldſt probably have ended thy life as a victim of the 
laws, if thou hadſt not finiſhed it as thou didſt; tince the 
very act by which thou durſt put an end to thy painful 
exlitence, proves, that thou thoughteit it better to die, 
than to ſupport life by theft or violence. 

The ſpeculative errors of a boy who wrote from te 
ſudden ſuggeſtions of paſſion or deſpondency, who i: 
not convicted of any immoral or diſhoneſt act in cor- 
ſequence of his ſpeculations, ought to be exculed and 
conſigned to oblivion. But there ſeems to be a gener?! 
and inveterate diſlike to the boy, excluſively of the 
poet; a diſlike which many will be ready to impure, 
and, indeed, not without the appearance of realon, 
to that inſolence and envy of the little great, whic! 
cannot bear to acknowledge ſo tranſcendent and com- 
manding a ſuperiority in the humble child of want anc 
obſcurity. 

Malice, if there was any, may ſurely now be at ret; 
for“ Cold he lies in the grave below.” But wich 
were ye, O ye friends to genius, when ſtung with di 
appointment, diſtreſſed for food and raiment, with evi! 
trightful form of human miſery painted on his! 
imagination, poor Chatterton ſunk in deſpair? Alc 
ye knew him not then, and now it is too late, — 

For now he 1s dead ; 
Gone to his death-bed, 
All under the willow tree. 


So ſang the ſweet youth, in as tender an elegy as eie 


c wed from a feeling heart. 


In return for the pleaſure I have received from th, 
poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tribute “ 
6 L 
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my praiſe. Thyſeff thou haſt emblazoned; thine own 
monument thou haſt erected. But they whom thou haſt 
delighted, feel a pleaſure in vindicating thin? honours 
from the rude attacks of detraction. Thy ſeatiments, 
thy verſe, thy rhythm are all modern, are ail thine, By 
the help of gloſſaries and dictionaries, and the peruſal 
of many old Engliſh writers, thou haſt been able to 
tranſlate the language of the preſent time into that of 
former centuries, Thou haſt built an artificial ruin. 
The ſtones are moſſy and old, the whole fabric appears 
really antique to the diſtant and the careleſ; ſpectator ; 
even the connoiſſeur, who pores with ſpectacles on the 
ſingle ſtones, and inſpects the mofiy concretions with an 
anüquarian eve, boldly authenticates its antiquity ; but 
they who examine without prejudice, and by the Crite- 
rion of common ſenſe, clearly diſcover the cement and 
the workmanſhip of a modern maſon. 

But though I cannot entertain a doubt but that the 
poems were written by Chatterton, yet I mean not to 
dictate to others, nor will 1 engage in controverſy, I 
have expreſſed my feelings as thoſe of a reader, who, 
though he reſpects the itudy of antiquities, diſlikes the 


| blind prejudices of the mere antiquary. 1 leave the 


weapons of controverſy to be wielded by thoſe powerful 
champions in the cauſe of Chatterton, a "T'yrwhit and a 


Warton. TI give a ſingle vote for Chatterton ; but I can 
make no intereſt in his favour. 


1 


— 


No. CXLV. oN THE MORAL TENDENCY OF 
THE WRITINGS OF STERNE. 


„ 


T is the privilege of genius, like the ſun, to gild 

every object on which it emits its luſtre. If the in- 
fuence of its light and heat be directed on deformity 
itſelf, ſomething of an agreeable tinge is communi. 
cated; and that which naturally excites horror and 
werl, on, begins at laſt to pleaſe. (Genus, like the fabu- 
lous power of a Midas, feems to convert all its touches 
into gold, and with the wonderful property of the 
Puilok, ophers ſtone, to trauſmute the bafſeſt to the purer 
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metal. Hence it has happened, that doctrines which 
common ſenſe and common prudence have repudiated, 
are no ſooner recommended by writers of genius, than 
they are received without debate, and admired as the 
ultimate diſcoveries of improved philoſophy. Let the 
ſame opinions be advanced by a dull writer, and even 
the vain and the vicious, whom they tend to encourage. 
will refute and diſavow them from principles of pride 
and of ſhame. 

That Sterne poſſeſſed a fine particle of real genius, it 
our reaſon were diſpoſed to deny it, our ſenſations on 

peruſing him will fully evince. It is, I think, an infallible 
proof of rea] genius, when a writer poſſeſſes the power of 
ſhaking the nerves, or of affecting the mind in the mol 
lively manner in a few words, and with the moſt perfect 
ſimplicity of language. Such a power conſpicuouſly 
marks both a Shakeſpeare and a Sterne; though Sterne 
is far below Shakeſpeare in the ſcale of genius. 

Jam ready to allow to Sterne another and a molt cx- 
alted merit beſides, and above the praiſe of genius. 
"There never was a heathen philoſopher of any age or 
nation, who has recommended, in ſo affecting a manner, 
the benignant doctrines of a general philanthropy. He 
has corrected tt.e acrimony of the heart, ſmoothed the 
aſperities of natural temper, and taught the milk of ho- 
man kindneſs to flow all-cheerily (it is his own expreſſor.) 
in gentle and uninterrupted channels. 

To have effected ſo amiable a purpoſe is a great 
praiſe, a diſtinguiſhed honour. I lament that the praie 
is leſſened and the houour ſullied by many faults and 
many follies, which render che writings of Sterne jult.y 
and greatly reprehenſtble. = 

If we conſider them as compoſitions, and are guiced 
in our judgment by the dictates of ſound criticiſa, 
and by thoſe ſtandards of excellence, the rectitude 9! 
which has been decided by the teſtimony of the politet 
ages, it will be neceſſary to pronounce on them a ſevere 
ſentence, The great critic of antiquity required, as ite 
neceſſary conſtituents of a legitimate compotition, 1 
beginning, a middle, and an end, I believe it Wit £8 
dithcalt to find them in the chaotic con fuſion of Hitag 

Shandy, But, diſregarding the tribunal of Ari 
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to winch the modern pretenders to genius do not con- 
der themſelves as amenable, it will ſtill be true, even 
by the deciſions of reaſon and common. ſenſe, that his 
writings abound with faults. 

Obſcurity has always been deemed one of the greateſt 
errors of which a writer can be guilty; and there have 
been few readers, except thoſe who thought that the 
acknowledgment would derogate from their reputation 
or wiſdom, who have not complained that Triſtram 
Shandy is in many places diſguſtfully obſcure. 

The admirers of Sterne extol his wit. But I believe 
it will be found that his wit is of the loweit kind, and 
the eaſteſt of invention; for is it not for the moſt part 
alluſre obſcenity? a ſpecies of wit to be found in 
its fulleſt perfection in the vulgareſt and vileſt haunts of 
vice? It 1s, indeed, eaſy to attract the notice and 
te admiration of the youthful] and the wanton, by 
exiubiting looſe images under a tranſparent veil. It js 
tue indeed there is uſually a veil, and the decent ara 
therefore tempted to read; but the ve:i!, like the affected 
mode dy, of a courtezan, ſerves only as an artifice to fa- 
cilitzte corruption. 

Ine praiſe of humour has been laviſhed on him with 
peculiar bounty. If quaintneſs is humour, the praiſe 


ys 1s all his own, and let Cervantes and Fielding bow 
1 their heads to Sterne. They who admire Uncle Toby, 

Dector Slop, and Corporal Trim, as natural characters, 
eat or as exhibiting true humour in their manners and con- 
alle verſations, are little acquainted with nature, and have 
and no juſt taſte for gendine humour. It is evident enough 
ty that the author meant to be humorous and witty, and 


many of his readers, in the abundance of their good-na- 
Ved ture, have taken the will for the deed. 
iſm, ut til! obſcurity, till obſcenity, till quaintneſs, till 
> ot impudence, till oddity, and mere wantonneſs, wildneſs, 
iten WF and extravagance, are perfections in writing, Triſtram 

dnandy cannot juſtly claim the rank to which it has 
deen raiſed by folly and faſhion, by caprice, libertiniſm, 
and ignorance. I krow that this cenſure will be con- 
dered as blaſphemy by the 1dolaters of Sterne; but 
i hope it wit] not four that milk of human kindneſs 
Wh they may have imbibed from his Writings; and 
1 
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to an exceſſive degree of which many ſoft and effemin'- 
perſons affettedly pretend. Let their philanthropy g. = 
preſs awhile their reſentment, and I will venture 9 „ 
predict, that time wall inſenſibly ſtrip the writer of tho: No 
honours which never belonged to him. 0 
But will you allow his ſermons no merit? J allow ſons I 
of them the merit of the pathetic ; but the laborious xt. = 
tempts to be witty and huniorous have ſpoiled the 
greater part of them. The appearance of ſincerity is oe WO 
of the beſt beauttes of a ſermon. But Sterne ſeeins a5 ifhe 
were laughing at his audience, as if he had aſcended the ＋ 
pulpit in a frolic, and preached in mockery. Had he it 
however written nothing but his ſermons, he certain!; good 
would not have been cenſured as the deſtroyer of te le 


morals and the happineſs of private life, ere fe 

There are, indeed, exquitite touches of the pathete the bt 
interſperſed throughout all his works His pathetic ſcript. 
{tories are greatly admiped. The pathetic was the chiet e ſtu 
excellence of his writings; his admirers will be di but he 


leaſed if one were to add, that it is the only che Fell, of 
which admits of unalloyed applauſe. t is certain! thy tere 
which chiefly adorns the Sentimental Journey ; aut Ferulat 


which, whatever are its merits, has had a pernicioi! Or of h 
influence on the virtue, and conſequently on the hape! No 
neſs, of public and private ſociety. more 
That ſoftneſs, that aſfected and exceſſive ly mpathya ſet b 
firſt ſight, that ſentimental affection, which is but /.! erd of 
in diſguiſe, and which is ſo ſtrongly inſpired by the ect ? 
Sentimental Tourney, and by Trittram Shandy, have deer Doraliſt 
the ruin of thouſands of our countrymen and county et Inc 
women, who fancied, that while they were breaking tee be 
laws of God and man, they were actuated by che fn! pleat 
feelings of /entimenta! affection, How much are divorce! he hum 
multiplied ſince Sterne appeared! de gam 
Sterne himſelf, with all his pretenſions, is fad Victon 
have diſplayed, in private life, a bad and a hard hean ntribut 
and I ſnhall not heſitate to pronounce him, though mir tle por 
ad mire him as the firit of philoſophers, the grand promo al] 
of adultery, and every ſpecies of illicit commerce. ndeyi, 
wardly 
pt and 
| *lega 
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CACY WHICH MORALITY MAY DERIVE 

. FROM THE INFLUENCE AND EXAMPLE OP 

THOSE WHO ARE CALLED THE GREAT. 
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T is true, indeed, that the world abounds with 
1 inſtruction, and that there is ſcarcely any 
good thing ſo cafily obtained as good advice; but it is 
no leſs true, that moral inſtruction and good advice 
are found to poſſeſs a very ſmall degree of influence in 
the buſy walks of active life. In the church, we hear the 
ſcriptures read and ſermons preached ; in the library, 
we ſtudy and admire the morality of the philoſophers ; - 
but how few, in the actual purſuits of ambition, of inte- 
ell, of pleaſure, and even in the common occupations and 
«4; Wntercourſe of ordinary life, ſuffer their conduct to be 
Fepulated by the precept of a Solomon, of a Socrates, 
pr of him who was greater than either! 

No ſentence 1s triter, than that all example is 

rore powerful than precept; but when the example 
nens ſet by the rich and the great, its influence on the 
Ned of mankind becomes irrefiſtible. What can books 
te iect? what avail the gentle admonitions of the retired 
beenloraliſt, againſt the examples of lords, dukes, and 
Unter- aſt lia Nabobs ? Can the ſtill ſmall voice of conſci— 
"ce be heard by thoſe who live in the noiſe and tumult 
{ pleaſurable purſuits? or can the mild doctrines of 
de humble Jeſus be attended to, amid the agitations of 
de gaming-table, and the debaucheries of a brothel ? 
vicious nobleman, or profligate man of faſhion, 
ntributes more to extirpate morality, and diminiſh the 
tle portion of happineſs which is allowed to mankind, 
an all the malignant writings of the ſceptics, Grant 
ſandeville and Bolingbroke, deen to the feeble and 
vardly, yet conceited writer, who inſinuates his cor- 
apt and infidel opinions under the fair ſemblance of 
elegant hiſtory. I cannot help obſerving, when I 
thi AK 


*55 E +8: -$-A--Y. + $; 
think of this laſt and recent attempt, that it reſemble; 
that of the evi! ſpirit, who, when he beguiled the 
mother of mankind, and ruined all her progeny, u{c4 
the ſoft words of an affected eloquence. The ſerpent 
was however curſed ; but the wily hiſtorian is invited 
to a court, rewarded with places of honour and ad. 
vantage, and eagerly enrolled in the legiſlative body of 
a mighty and a chriſtian nation, 

It is certainly true, that when a government beſtowy 
peculiar honour on men who have written againſt the 
religion of the country, and who have impiouſly fought 
againſt the King of kings, it mult loſe the reſpect and 
"attachment of all good men. The religion of a countr, 
is unqueſtionably worthy of more ſolicitude in it; 
preſervation than the political conſtitution, however 
excellent and admirable. Kings, with all their minion; 
and prerogatives, lawgivers and laws, are trifles em. 
pared to that ſyſtem of religion, on which deper.: 
the temporal and eternal welfare of every ind! 
throughout the empire. What avails it, tha. 
ſacceſsful adminiſtration the French are ho, 
the Americans ſcourged for the fin of ] — - of 
the ſame adminiſtration ruins ur ben, ove eee 
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hopes; thoſe which rely on be note ion of a Ki 
Providence, and thoſe Which Cheer us in c; «Of 
| N 


miſery, by the bright glean sofa lan which ; 
ſet no more ? 
Bat ſuppoſing the narro minded mite 


government ſo involved in gazing, enn 1 
oral concerns, as to view ail religion as upoltete, 
and all modes of flith as political contri vance 
ſurely they act inconhbitently with he dictates Gi 
own mean and low ſpecies of witzoin, Vt ey © 
pate, by cheir example, that religion Whien the 
to be politically üſefſul. Wie nei can the mul! 
entertain of the truth or adventages ei a religien, v. 
they fee tboſe who o penly deride, aud protel: 


believe it, poſſeſſeng tac greatest power of 
appointing biſhops, and archbiſhops, and £8108 
while they fit at the table with a Arumpet, 
tions to the cure of half che rouls in the three King. 

Who, ualeſs he is corropted by theſe inſtances, Vs: 
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muſt feel an honeit indignation, if a man were raiſed 
to the chanceliorſhip of England, in whoſe diſpoſal are 
ſo many eccleſiaſtical preferments, were a bully in his 
rofeſſion, and in private life a whoremaſter ? Who can 
wonder that the thouſand little imitators of him ſhould 
think it a mark of ſpirit, wiſdom, and abilities, to fol- 
low his ſteps in the paths of vice, and, if poſſible, to 
exceed his enormities? What muſt the common people 
think when profligate men are advanced to the head of 
a profeſſion ? They cannot but believe, that thoſe who 
are reputed to be ſo much wiler than themſelves, and who 
are evidently greater, in a worldly ſenſe of the epithet, 
mſt have choſen that ſyſtem of opinions, and that plan 
of conduct, which are moſt likely to be juſt and rational, 
{.fe and pleaſant. ** If mv Lord, or his Grace,“ ſays 
the mechanic, of whoſe wiſdom liſtening ſenates 
„ ſtand in awe, is a debavchee and an inkdel, I muſt 
„ conclude, that my pariſh preacher, an obſcure and 
* homely man, is a hypocrite, religion a farce, mora- 
« lity a uſeleſs reſtraint on the liberty of nature. Wel- 
« come, then, univerſal libertiniſm! and let us haſten 
to the houſe of the harlot; let us drink the ſweet cup 
of intoxication ; let us ſcorn the creeping manners of 
* yulgar induſtry, and, like men of ſpirit, ſeck our for- 
tune with a piſtol on the highway.” 

We will ſuppoſe the caſe of a great officer of ſtate, 
but of an abandoned character, reſiding at a great houſe 
In a populous ſtreet of the metropolis. His conſpicuous 
tation draws the eyes of all the neighbours on every 
part of his private as well as his public conduct. His 
neighbours, we will proceed to ſuppoſe, are honelt men,, 
bred, in what he calls the prejudices, but which they 
really believed the virtues, of their forefathers. They 
we faithful huſbands, they are conſtant churchmen. 
bey are temperate and economical. They are induſ- 
nious in their occupations, and juſt in the payment of 
nr debts. But the great man produces in them a to— 
metamorphoſis. He lives in a ſtate of faſhionable ſe - 
dation from his wife, whom he treated cruelly and 
dickedly. He keeps a miſtreſs. His houſe is a conſtant 
"ie of intemperate feſtivity. His Sundays are, in a 
Fcuuar manner, devoted to jollity, gaming, and de- 

bauchery. 


* * 7 
baucherv. He would as ſoon think of going to heaven 


as to church; and as to paying debts, it is quite unf. 
ſhionable, and he has genteeler methods of Expending 
his money than on the low tradeſmen who Teppl) bim 
with nothing elſe but neceſſaries. Who, that 0. any 
preten ions to faſhion, could bear to neglect a ras rice 
and the gaming-table, merely to ſatisfy the gre: inne. 
bitants of Clate- market! Such is ſometimes the exan- 
ple of the great neighbour. : Wo 

Now I aſk, whether the reſtraints of a common cee. 
catioa or of common principles, whether the maxims of 
books or the admonitions of preachers, can counter. 
lance the weight of ſuch an example, rendered _ 
by riches and grandeur, and ſtill farther dren pr" . 
by the patronage of a king, and the authority © ice 
Vice and miſery are communicated from him, fr v 
| his neighbourhood, and then to the public at larpe, a 
infetious and fatal diſeaſes from the foul contagion 0a 

trid carcaſc, = 23 
28 if a king, a court, a miniſtry, a ping 
were to honour and reward thoſe only, or chiefly, v of 
characters were unimpeached, and to brand with 
infamy, or at leaſt to neglect, the abandoned m_ 
and the audacious blaſphemer, however celebrate g 
eloquence and abilities, then would the empires 
fixed on a baſis of adamant; then would faction y 
rebellion be no more; and the rulers of this *. 
would deſerve to be honoured with a title to "Y 
they have uſually but little claim, that of the Reps _ 
atives of the Beneficent and Almighty Lord 0: 4 
Creation, 
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No. CXLVII. oN THE PROFLIGACY AND 
CONSEQUENT MISERY OF THE LOWER 
CLASSES, AND ON THE MEANS OF PRE“ 
VENTION. 


* 


Contemplative and benevolent man can ſcarcely 

A look down for a moment on the lower walks of 
life without feeling his compaſſion powerfully excited. 
On whatever fide he turns, he beholds human nature ſadly 
cegraded, and finking into the moſt deplorable wretch— 
$ ecneſs, in proportion as it recedes from its natural and 
ius attainable perfection. Ye philoſophers, whoexert your 
mgenuity to explode, as unneceſſary, the little virtue 
and religion that remain among us, leave your cloſets 
awhile, and ſurvey mankind as they are found in the 
purlieus of a great metropolis, in the haunts of old 
Drury, of St. Siles's, of Duke's Place, of Hockley in 
tie Hole, of the brothel, of the priſon-houſe, and then 
ſay whether your hearts do not ſmite you on the recollec- 
tion, that you have exerciſed thoſe talents which God 
Almighty gave you for benignant purpoſes, in breaking 
own the fences of morality! Let him who coolly con- 

roverts the diſtinction between moral good and evil, and 
ho, inſtigated by vice and vanity, boldly fights againſt 
Jie religion of Jeſus, and the comfortable doctrines of 
price and redemption, repair to the cells of the convict, 
the condemned hole, and ſpend the midnight hour 

uh the murderer who is doomed to fall a vigim on the 

"orrow to the juſtice of his country. Ah! little think 

e conceited ſophiſts who fit calmly at their deſks, and 
tech men to laugh at all that is ſerious and ſacred, to 
Mat an abyſs of miſery the actual practice of their ſpe- 
ative opinions will reduce the poor loſt child of fallen 
cam! If they thought on this, and poſtefied hearts ca- 
e of feeling, they would ſhudder at the tendency of 
ir writings, and henceforth employ their abilities in 
„irg human nature to happineſs and dignity. | 


The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The evils ariſing from the poverty of the long 
ranks are trifling, when compared with thole occz. 
ſioned by their depravity. There is, indeed, no real 
and ſubſtantial happineſs of which poverty, when 
accompanied with health and innocence, is not capable, 
but wallowing in vice, involved in the perpleziito; of 
fraud, haunted by the fears of detefiion, and diitrased 
and tormented with the diſeaſes of intemperance, it 
becomes ſuch a ſtate of wretchedneis and wicken-( 4 
can only be exceeded in the regions of infernal torture, 
And can the rulers of this world poſſeſ a plenityce 
of power without attempting to exert it in it, alle 
force in the prevention, or at leaſt the mitiont'o: 
extreme miſery among the loweit, the mott numero, 
and perhaps the moſt uſeful members of the commu 
nity? I have no eſe:?m for that ſpecies of po we 
which pretends to purſue a national good independent 
of the happineſs of individuals; and I cannot helg 

thinking, a ſyſtem of government which derives ir 
part of its wealth from the wreichedne(s of the greate 
part of its ſubjects, not only defective but diavolical 
To encourage intoxication for the fake of encrealir 
a revenue, though it may be natural in a er 
of ſharpers, is an idea ſo mean, ſo vaſe, fo cruel, un 
the ſtateſman who entertains it. however loaded with 
civil honours, and renowned for his wiſdom, deſerves to 
be ſtigmatized with immortal infamy. That the vice 
and miſeries of the lower claſſes chiefly ariſe tron 
the multiplication of houſes of public entertainment, 
is a truth which none have ever controverted. An 
perhaps no effectual and permanent remedy can de 
applied, without the interpoſition of the legiſlature, | 
lefſening the number of public houſes, and in exacting 
a {tri& ſcrutiny into the characters of thoſe to whom 
cences are allowed. 

But in the preſent conſtitution of affairs, it is great! 
to be feared, that the defire of raiſing a large reven! 
will uſually ſuperſede all moral conſiderations. Whit 
indeed, is the moraliſt co the financier ? The greatne! 
of empire, like that of private life, is for the m0 
part eſtimated by riches, excluſively of private rin 
and of intellectual excellence. If then we vainly app* 
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; to the legiſlature, we muſt ſeek, in other reſources, for 
| the alleviation of a diſeaſe which perhaps the legiſlature 
, alone can radically cure. 
Now it is certain, that much of the profligacy of 
de plebeian order ariſes from extreme ignorance, All 
nen purſue with ardour the poſſeſſion of ſome good, 
| real or imaginary. What is it which mult conſtitute 
this good, and appear ſuperior to all other objects, in 
the mind of a wretch born in a cellar or a garret of 
Kent-ſtreet, or Broad St. Giles's, almoſt ſtarved with 
cold and hunger during his infancy, beaten, reviled, 
abuſed, neglected while a boy, and conducted to manhood 
amidſt the moſt ſhocking examples of cruelty and fraud, 
of drunkenneſs and debauchery ? Is it probable that, 
or the moſt part, he ſhould have an idea of any other 
E cood but the poſſeſſion of money, and the indulgence 
of the groſſeſt ſenſuality? Can he have any principles 
or habits of virtue to reſtrain him from ſecret fraud 
iter nd open violence? IIis underſtanding is no leſs rude 
cal, 2nd uncultivated than that of the ſavage, and becomes 
n laſt incapable of admitting any inſtruction but in the 
racy Wi low tricks of a thief, and the artifices of a proſtitute, 
i The world exiſts not to him, but as it appears amidſt the 
wii ien, the moſt degenerate, and the moſt ignorant of 
es Une human race. He purſues a mu bonum, or a chief 
vice 200d, which appears to him to conſiſt in ſeizing the 
property of the incautious, and in uüng his gains as 
mente the inſtrument of indulgence in brutal exceſs. Poor 
N28 vitortunate brother! for a brother we mutt acknowledge 
an V9 thee, deformed as thou art with rags, and loathſome 
re, Ago the eye of delicacy. — Hapleſs boy! if thou hadit 
acti known purer pleaſures and better objects, thou wouldit 
m WW probably have ſought them with the ſame eagerneſs 
ach has brought thee to the gibbet. The dignified 
rea WFlateſman, the venerable biſkop, the authoritative 
judge who tries and who condemns thee to die, might 
probably have done as thou haſt, and ſuffered as thou 
ereſt, had he been born as thou walt born, the 
ard of miſery, the out-caſt of ſociety; friendleſs, 
domeleſs, unbeloved, unrcgarded, unknown, and un— 
owing of the means ard motives of an honeſt in- 
Wlry, Thou falleſt a victim to the laws indeed, and 
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perhaps a juſt victim; but I will pity thee, my len 
ſhall bleed for thee, and venture ſtill to predict, that i, 
ſweet mercy of Heaven will mitigate the ſeverity of hy, 
man juſtice. 

He who can enjoy the pleaſures of affluence with 
conſidering the miſery of the lower claſſes, and ende. 
vouring, according to his influence and abilities, 
alleviate the burthen, probably poſſeſſes a diſpotitin 
which no riches can render happy. Charity is cu 
racteriſtic of this country, and is, indeed, the natur; 
effect of Britiſh generoſity. Our clergy are conitar 
recommending it in the metropolis ; and the mar 
palaces of the poor which lift up their roofs around ;; 
are eminent and honourable teitimonies, that tl; 
preaching 1s not in vain when they recommend mot ö 
cence. There are, however, few charitable cb, 
ments that ſo immediately tend to ſnatch the end 
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from wretchedneſs and ruin as that of the Mun“ 
Society; and if my praiſe could contribute to ct; th 
it, the fame of its inſtitutors ſhould be immor:M" ©" 
But their own benevolent hearts, and that God, 18 


whoſe gracious purpoſes they co-operate, are able: 


beſtow on them a reward infinitely ſuperior to all en 
man glory. * 
They who inform the underſtandings of the por * 
in ſuch a manner and degree as to amend their mot. alen! 
contribute more to their " happineſs than the moſt mv iy 
3 


nificent among their pecuniary bene factors. In a gre: 
and commercial nation honeſt induſtry will feln 
be deſtitute of employment and reward. And hen 
I cannot help remarking the ſingular utility and impor 
ance of the clergy. The church-doors are open 10 ali 
and valuable inſtruction in every duty of human! a! 
is afforded gratuitouſly. Our Saviour, who knew! ” 3 
felt for the wretchedneſs of the lower claſſes, fecm 

have deſigned the goſpel, in a peculiar manner, for 

poor; and the poor of this country have the gol 
preached to them, if they are willing to liſten to 1! 
every part of the kingdom. But it is a mel: anche 
truth, that the poor in genera], but eſpecially thoſe | 
the metropolis, neglect to avail themſelves cf. 


froular and unſpeakable advantage, Thote a" 


4 
* 
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em who give any attention to religion, are often 
1 to a ſtate approaching to lunacy, by illiterate and 
natical pretenders to heavenly illumination. 

I venture to affirm then, that more weight and 
 Wthority ſhould be given to the regular clergy, whe- 
ea er diſſenters or on the eltabliſhment. I mean not to 
ce -t a ſpiritual tyranny, for I abhor all tyranny; but 
„m thit ſome mode ſhould be deviſed for rendering 
Aue regular clergy more reſpetable than they now 
e in the eyes of the vulgar. And I ſhould imagine 


ch 
4 * 


UV: moſt eftetual method of accompliſhing this purpoſe 
"I to reward thoſe who are eminently diltingutthed 


min! 


piety and for their parochial labours, with thoſe 
10 Weferments, and with thoſe honours, which, in the 
e of reaſon and of God, are juſtly their due. In the 
ſent ſtate of things, the worthy curate, who ſpends 
his days in preaching, praying, and in viſiting the 
„ ſhall earn leſs, and be leſs reſpected than a 


LESS 


4 ih and a carpenter ; and at his death leave his wi— 
by and his children to the cold protection of charity. 
dor rea young rake, who happens to be couſin to a lord 
ble a biſhop, or to be connected with thoſe who have 
1 þ Puence at an election, ſhall get himſelf blacked ever 
earned, as he vulgarly phraſes it, at an ordination, 
hence forward be preferred to pluralitics, and ſhine, 
. a ſenſible author obſerves, in all public places but his 
en a pulpits. | 
13 Put, after all that the clergy can do, even when 


les are removed, it is to be feared that the lower 
lles will be led by the examples of the higher. But 
; ye who call yourſelves the great, condeſcend once 
your lives to viſit a goal, and to ſurvey the man- 
s of woe and wickedneſs in the out-kirts of the 
n! I apply not to your purſes; you are liberal in 
ſcribing to all kinds of charitable inſtitutions. Ye 
well. But give me leave to tell you, that the ſetting of 
ood example to the lower claſſes, conſidered merely - 


85 n act of charity, will do more good, and prevent 
© W* miſery, than if ye cut down your laſt oak, or give 
8 yew in at the gaming table, to found an hoſpital or 
© oth a diſpenſary, 
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No. CXLVIII. on SOME PASSAGES IN ARts. 
TOTLE'S RHETORIC, WITH MISCELLANEors 
REMARKS ON HIS STYLE, GENIUS, AX 
WORKS. 


* 


RISTOTLE eſtabliſhed an intellectual empire, 
more glorious and univerſal than the conqueits of 
his pupil. But he is a remarkable inſtance of the d. 
price of human judgment and the revolutions of tat, 
After having been idolized with a veneration almot 
blaſphemous, he is now moſt undeſervedly neglected. 
And yet his works, though unentertaining and obſcure 
to the reader who peruſes them with the ſame attention 
which he gives to a novel and a newſpaper, abcund 
with matter which cannot fail to enrich the mind, and 
to delight a philoſophical taſte by its beautiful truth au 
accuracy. In his three books on the rhetorical art, ar: 
many paſſages, which deſcribe human nature in the mo! 
curious manner, and with the greateſt fidelity of deli 
neation. He characterizes the manners of different ages 
no leſs ſcientifically, than a Hunter would deſcribe an 
anatomical ſubject, or a Linnæus a plant. The fix 
pictures of the manners of young and old men in the fe. 
cond book, are ſuch as Horace has imitated, but no! 
equalled ; ſuch as might have richly fertilized the ima. 
gination of a Shakefpeare. The celebrated ſpeech 0! 
Jaques, is not equal to the accurate and complete de. 
ſcriptions of the manners of different ages in the life 0 
man by the neglected Ariſtotle. 

The cloſe, yet comprehenſive language of Ariſtotle 

will ſcarcely admit of a literal tranflation, | * nc 
then attempt to deliver his ſentiments in Englith, ! 
I thould not ſatisfy myſelf; but I will refer the you" 
ſtudent to the admirable original, where, in the four 
teenth, and a few ſubſequent chapters of the ſec or 
book, he will be able to acquire a very accurate Fus, 
ledge of human nature, 10 


4 
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[ have ſelected theſe paſſages as a ſpecimen of Ariſtotle, 
with an intention to obviate the prepoſſeſſious of thoſe 
«ho imagine, that every part of his works is abſtruſe and 
YE-alt of comprehenſion. A good tranflation would 


rs »- the beſt commentary that could be given of them: 
Nd bit he who was the belt qualiſied to perform it in per- 


ction is now no more. It is, indeed, much to be la- 

[2 * 4 — 0 * 
mented, that the great Arp ent ot Saliſbury did not 
ndeſcend to en; ich his countr y with a tranſlation of 

Ci ' . * 

the b eſt among the works of his admired Staguite. Mr. 


pire, . Harris's ſty le is, indeed, for the moſt part, the ſtyle of 


ts of Wl lito; but we may conclude from the many paſſages 
- Ci BY from Ariſtotle, which he has moſt accurately tranſlated 
alte. '1 his notes, that he Fouls have rendered whole treatiſes 
mot in Engliſh to the greate! advantage. He has, however, 
ctec. M Ne the want of a tranflation "al Ariftotle to be leſs 
{cure „by ſupplying ſuch originals himſelf as certainly Vic 


nti00 WY \.i: i his Grecian maſter. 

| I cannot help remarking, that though this 15 an age in 
an which many ingenious authors delight, in meta phyſical 
relearches, yet Tew attend to the writings of Ariſtotle, 


naeed, many of the French philoſophers, who have done 

e mon ::! they can to obſcure the light of nature, common 
del. erſe, and revelation, by the clouds of metaphyſics, have 
t age dot been ſufficiently acquainted with Greek, or with an 
ibe a tient ReArnng, to be able to Improve themfelves by the 
le nue rde philofop! 1y of the poliſhed ages of Greece and Rome. 
the e Like ſptders in a dark and dirty corner, they have drawn 


2 cobwebs from themſelves, with Which they crucily 
deavour to enſnare the giddy and unwary. 
It is indeed my misfortune, if it he a misfortune, ta 
tue no great idea of the utility of metaphyſical diſqui- 
tim. And though Ariſtotle's logic and metaphytcs 
vincipally contributed, in the middle ages, to rende 
um the idol of the world, I cannot help confiderit:y 
dem as the leaſt uſeful parts of his various lucubration- 
They are, indeed, valuable curiofities, and illusion 
den of human ingenuity; but at the ſame time, 
zen compared to his rhetorical, ethical, and political 
OKs, they are as the huſk and the ſhell to the pulp and 
ckeimel It was theſe, however, together with his er- 
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number Ariſtotle among the ſaints in the calendar, 454 


to publiſh a hiſtory of * life and death; which con. 


cluded with aſſerting, that Ariſtotle was the forerunne— - 
of Chriſt in philoſophy, as John the Baptiſt had beer in N 


Grace. Images of him and of the founder of chrilliay!. 
ty were beheld at one time with equal veneration, h 
is ſaid, that ſome ſects taught their diſciples t he cn tego. 
ries inſtead of the ca techiſm, and read in the church! 
ſection of the ethics inflead of a chapter in the goſpe|, 

If the exclamation which he is related to have made 
at his death be true, he appears to have poſſeſſed ve, 
rational ideas on the ſubject of religion. 

A chriſtian might have ſaid, as it is reported he fals, 
juſt before his diffolution, ** In ſin and ſhame was I bon, 
in ſorrow have I lived, in trouble I depart; O! tho! 
Cauſe of cauſes, have mercy upon me! -I found thi; 
anecdote of Ariſtotle in the Centuries of Camerariu: 
but Jam not certain of its authenticity. 

The ſtyle of Ariſtotle has been cenſured as harſh ar! 
inelegant; but it mult be remembered, that few wi 5 
of which ſo much remains, are ſuppoſed to have ſutfercd 
more from the careleſneſs or preſumption of tranſcrih. T5 
and the injuries of long duration, than the works of tle 
great legiſlator of taſte and philoſophy, We may Far 
attribute any chaſms and roughneſles in the ſtyle to ſome 
rude hand, or to accident. Strabo, indeed, relates, tha 
the works of Ariſtotle were greatly injured by damps, 
they were buried in the earth a long time after the de! 
of their writer. When they were brought to Rome, 
tranſcribed, they were again injured by the hand ct ir 
norance. It is not credible that ſo accurate a writ 
ſhould have neglected thoſe graces of ſtyle which t. 

nature of his ſubjects admitted. The ſtyle of his be! 
works is truly pure and Attic ; and Quintiſian, bet 
judgment ought to decide, expreſtes a doubt whethcr i! 
ſhould pronounce him more illuſtrious for his £10) 
Tedge, his copiouſneſs, his acumen, his variety, 07 


ſweetneſs of his clocution, 


ver Th a} WE: 


No, CALLS 
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No. CXLIX. oN THE BEAUTY AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF AN OPEN BEHAVIOUR AND AN IN= 
GENUOUS DISPOSITION, 


— — 


Great part of mankind, if they cannot furniſh 
themſelves with the courage and generoſity of the 

on, think themſelves equally happy, and much wiſer, 
ich the pitiful cunning of the fox. Every word they 
ſ peat, however trivial the ſubject, is weighed before it is 
00% WW uttered. A diſguſtful filence is obſerved till ſomebody 
oY of authority has advanced an opinion, and then, with a 
civil leer, a doubtful and heiitating aſſent is given, ſuch 
s may not preclude the opportunity of a ſubſequent re- 
 * Wt::Gtion. If the converſation turn only on the common 
©" Wiopics, of the weather, the news, the play, the opera, 
they are no leſs reſerved in uttering their opinion, than 


b 4 their lives and fortunes depe nded on the ſentiment 
Qi LG y ſhould at laſt venture, with oracular dignity, to ad- 
tar) Whrance., Whatever may be their real idea on the ſubject, 
one truth is a trifle compared to the object of pleaſing 
„ode with whom they converſe, th ey generally contrive 
ps ently to agree with you; unleſs it ſhould appear to 
e hem, on mature conſideration, that their opinion (if 
1", * entingencies to the number of at leaſt ten thouſand 
ot '> Would take place) may, at the diſtance of half a cen- 
wy ry, involve them in ſome ſ:all danger of giving 2 
ch ie oftence, or of incurring a trilling emba raſſment; 
11S 5 ney wear a conſtant ſmile on their countenance, and 
8 all goodneſs and benevolence, if you will belleve 
ke heir profeflions : : but beware; for their hearts are ay 
08 r as the aby ſles Which conſtitu te the abodes of the 
07 1 1pir} t. A man of this character ziger e, as Horace 


, P's} POETS, hab . > 
„ and thou, who juitly claimeſt the title of an ho. 


5 ne li hman, be upon thy guard when thine ill ſor- 
troduces thee into his co npanvx. 

et ſe crafty animals are even more reſerved, eauticu-. 

md, and ſerpentiue, in action chan in Converſation. 

N 2 They 
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They lay the deepeſt ſchemes, and no conclarve of card. 


nals, no combination of conſpirators, no confederacy of 


thieves, ever deliberated with more impenetrable ſecrec; 
Connections are ſought with the moſt painful ſolicitucs, 
No arts and no aſſiduities are neglected to obtain the f. 
vour of the great. Their hearts pant with the utme 
anxicty to be introduced to a family of diſtin&tioo 39. 
opulence, not only becauſe the connection gratiſies their 
pride, but alſo becauſe, in the wonderful complication: 
and viciſſitudes of human affairs, it may one day promote 
their intereſt. Alas! before that day arrives, their per 
petual uneaſineſs has uſually put a period to their ambi— 
tion, by terminating their exiſtence. But even if the; 
gain their ends after a youth and a manhood conſume! 
in conſtant care and ſervitude, yet the pleaſure is no; 
adequate to the pain, nor the advantage to the labour. 
F. very one is ready to complain of the ſhortneſs of life; 
to ſpend, therefore, the greateſt part of it in perpetu. 
fear, caution, ſuſpence, and ſolicitude, merely to accom: 
pliſh an object ot worldly ambition or avarice ; what :3 
it but the proverbial folly of him who loſes a pound to 
ſave a penny ? Give me, O ye powers! an ingenuous 
man would exclaim, give me health and liberty, with 2 
competence, and I will compaſſionate the man of a timid 
and fervile foul, who has at laſt crept on hands and 
knees, through thick and thin, into a ſtall, and ſeated 
his limbs, after they have been palſied with care, on ti! 
bench of judges or of biſhops. 

Indeed, the perpetual agitation of ſpirits, the torment- 
ing fears, and the ardent hopes, which alternately dil 
order the boſom of the ſubtle and ſuſpicious worldlin;, 
are more than a counterbalance to all the riches ande- 
lar honours which ſucceſsful cunning can obtain. V 1% 
avail croziers, coronets, fortuncs, manſion-houſes, pars, 
and equipages, when the poor poſſeſſor of them has wora 
Gut his ſentibility, ruined his nerves, loſt his cycs, 2 
perhaps ſtained his honour, and wounded his conicionce 
in the toilſome drudgery of the moſt abject fervituc? 
from his youth up even to the hoary age of feeblenefs a; 
decrepitude ? When a man has a numerous offspring. ! 
may, indeed, be generous to ſacrifice his own eaſe 2! 
izppincſs to their advancement. He may feel A ITO. 

Please 
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pleaſure in his conduct, which may ſoothe him under 
every circumſtance of diſagreeable toil or painful ſub- 
miſion. But it is obvious to obſerve, that the moſt art- 
fal of men, and the greateſt ſlaves to intereſt and ambi- 
tion, are frequently unmarried men; and that they were 
un married, becauſe their caution and timidity would 
never permit them to take a ſtep which could never be 
revoked, Themſelves, however unamiable, have been 
the only objects of their love; and the reit of mankind 
have been made uſe of merely as the inſtruments of their 
mean purpoſes and ſelfiſh gratifications. But the reſt of 
T mankind need not envy them, for they inflict on them- 
jelves the puniſhments they deſerve, They are always 


— 5 * 


. craving and never ſatisfied; they ſuffer a torment which 
wy is juſtly repreſented as infernal ; that of being perpetu- 
K+ ally reaching after bleſſings which they can never graſp, 
” of being prohibited to taſte the fruit whoſe colour ap- 


' WI pears ſo charming to the eye, aud whole flavour ſo de- 
* W licious to the imagination. 
How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an 
; open and ingenuous behaviour. An honeſt, unſuſpicious 
" WH heart diffuſes a ſerenity over life like that of a fine day, 


„hen no cloud conceals the blue zther, nor a blaſt ruffles 
„de ſtillneſs of the air ;—but a crafty and deſigning bo— 


ſom is all tumult and darkneſs, and may be ſaid to re- 
ſemble a miſty and diſordered atmoſphere in the comfort- 
leſs climate of the poor Highlander. The one raiſes a 
man almoſt to the rank of an angel of light; the other 
lnks him to a level with the powers of darkneſs, —T he 
one conſtitutes a terreſtrial heaven in the breaſt ; the other 
deforms and debaſes it till it becomes another hell. 

An open and ingenuous diſpoſition is not only beau- 
üful and molt conducive to private happineſs, but pro- 
cuctive of many virtues eſfential to the welfare of ſociety. 
What is ſociety without confidence ?— But if the ſelnth 
ad mean fyſtem, which is eſlabliſhed and recommended 
mug many whoſe advice and example have weight, 
LOU univerſally prevail, in whom, and in what ſhall 
rele able toconndue?-—Itis already ſhocking to a liberal 
D tO0hcfve, wait a multitude of papers, parchments, 
(tus, and folemn earngements are required, even in a 
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trivial negociation. On the contrary, how cot 


and how honourable to human n ature, if prom ſes ner 2 
bonds, and aſſertions atidavits, What pleaſure, 2 I 
what improvement would be derived from conver! z; , 
if every one would dare to ſpeak his real ſentin Fo 
with modeſty and decorum indeed, but without 17 

manly fear of offending, or ſervile deſize to ple: | 

the ſake of intereſt. Jo pleaſe by honeſt means, a8 ( 
from the pure motives of friendſhip and philanth oy, ME ext 
is a duty; but they who ſtudy the art of pleaſing mere MY fi 
Iy for their own ſake: „ are; of all characters, tho! e vi full 
ought leaſt to pleaſc, and which appe car, when the mage ren! 


3s removed, the e moſt difoultful. "ruth, and mp 1 
of manners, are ot bans eſſential to virtue and hapr. fre 
neſs, but, as objects of taſte, truly beautiful. 6 r ſitie's 


minds will always be pleaſed with them, and bad m. Emi 
we need not with to ole aſe. C1211 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them. able 
„es, and incompatible with real happineſs and dg. Bu 
ity, J cannot help thinking, that thoſe inſtructor „Hare n 
the riſing gene! ation who have inſiſted on ſimulation r non 
645 1 ton, ON the perferrt firett, on the thou iac 


t:i:ks of worldiv wiſdom, are wo leſs miſtaken in them Fete, 
ideas, than mean, contratted, and illiberal. Liſten no; Me! 

ye generous young men, whoſe hearts are yet unt:intec, n tl: 
lüſten not to the delukve advice of men ſo enden at d 
ſo baſe. Have courage enough to avow the ſen timed e 
of your ſouls, and let your countenance and your tonguMPreſly 
be the heralds of your hearts, Pleaſe, confſiitent!y wie 1: 
truth and honour, or be contented not to pleaſe. 128 
Juitice and benevolence fill ycur boſom, and they vi.iote t 
ſhine ſpontaneoully, like the real gem without the aeliity 
of a foil, and with the moſt durable and captivaiigWuilgat 
brilliancy. The 


No. CL. A REMEDY rok DISCONTENT. 


COMPLAINTS and murmurs are often loudeſt and 
ve moll frequent among tit ofe who policls all the 
external means of temporal en") „ment. Something is 
till wanting, een high and opulent their condition, 
fully to complete their ſatisfaction. Suppoſe an indul- 
gent Providence to accomplim every deſire; are they 
wi contented ? Alas! no; their unealineſs ſeems 
orf erer to encreaſe, in proportion as their real necei- 
—_ ities. are diminiſhed. Tt 1s in yain then to endeavour to 
1:0 tnem happy by adding to their ſtore, or aggran- 

dizing their hondurs. Their appetit te is no leſs inſati- 
bew. Mable than their taſte faſtidious. 
dle. But there may yet remain a remedy. Let thoſe, Who 


are miſerable among riches and grandeur, leave, for a 


n 1r{noment, their elevated rank, and deicend from their 
ai rlaces to the humble habitations of real and unat- 
; their Wected woe. If their hearts are not deſtitute of feeling, 

n not, ey will return from the ſad ſcenes to their cloſets, and 


itneir knees pour forth the ejaculations of gratitude to 
hat univerſal Parent, who has given them abundance, 
nd exempted them from the thouſand ills, under the 
relure of which the greater part of His children drag 
he load of life. Inſtcad of {pending their hours in 
rooding over their own imaginary cvils, they will de- 
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e them to the alleviation of real miſery : among the 
the a: Meltitute ſons of indigence, in the reg! lected walks of 
112i Wuigar life. 


That one half of the world knows not how the 
ther half lives, is a common and juſt obſervation. 
ne lady, ſurrounded with every means of accommo- 
tion and luxury, complains in a moment of ern, 
dat ſurely no mortal is ſo wretched as herſelf, Her 
werings are too great for her acute {enibil ity. She 
inects pity from all her acquaintance, and pleaſes 
elf with the idea that ſhe is an example of ſingular 
8. fortune, a and remarkable patience, Phyſiciaus at- 


* 


1 + tend, 
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3 * 
tend, and with affected ſolicitude feel the healthy pulſe, fu 
which: however, they dare not pronounce healthy, Jet W. 
they ſhould give offence by attempting to ſpoit ; the 115 
refined luxury of fancied woe. To be ſuppoſed alwary as 
ill, and conſequently to be always exciting the tender fol 


attention and enquiries of all around, is a fiate 
charming in the ideas of the weak, ernie and 
indolent minds of ſome faſhionable ladies, that m: ny 
ſpend their lives in a perpetual ſtate of 1mag! nary con- 
valeſcence. There is ſomething ſo indelicate in being 
hate, hearty, and ſtout, like a roſy milk-maid, that 2 
very fine and very high-bred lady is aliaoft ready to faint 
at th 0 dea. From excefhive indu! gence, ſhe becomes at 
laſt in reality what ſhe at firſt only fancied herſelf , a 
nerpetual 1 invalid, By a juſt retribution, ſhe is really 
puniſhed with that vwretchedneſs, of which ſhe ungrate— 
iuny and unreaſonably complained in the midſt of 
health, eaſe, and opulence. 1; 
One might a% all the fiſterhood and fra METH of 02 t! 
rich and hea! hy murmurers, Have you compared Haide 
your ſituation and circumſtances with that cf thoſe of t 
your tellow-creatures who are condemned to labour i Re 
the gold mines of Peru? Have vou compared your ide 
ſituation with that of thoſe in your own country, who M*”- 
have hardly ever ſeen the ſun, but live confines in 
tin mines, lead mines, ſtone Wee and coal pit:? 
Before you call yourſelf wretched, take a ſurvey of the 
gnols, in which unfortunate 440 honeſt debtors : are 
doomed to pine for life; walk through the wards of 7 a 
hoſpital; think of the hardſhips of a common ſol. c- © 
ſailor ; think of the galley- ſlave, the day-laboure! ; * 
the common ſervant in your own houſe; ; think ot 30: 
poor neighbour at the next door; and if there u ere 


— 


danger of its being called unpolite and meth 5 8 
I would add, think of Him who, for vour fake, kl *S 
ed, as it were, drops of blocd on Calvary. Wert b 
It is, indeed, a duty to conſider the evils oft kenn 
who are placed beneath us; for the chief pork: lent] 
chriſtianity is, to alleviate the miſeries of thin pl 1 an 


mankind, whom, indeed, the world def71!. $1 vg 
whom, He who made them, pities, like as 4 fil b_ 

8 ] * . hid T! - f iſe 22 2 PE 7 X ed ' 
putiet 2 11S OWN CAL.QIcn,e leilir mlieres are b 
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fal, their complaints are pot exaggerated. The clergy, 
when they are called upon to viſit the fick, or to bap- 
tire ne- born infants, are often ſpectators of ſuch ſcenes, 

as would cure the diſcontented of every malady, The 
wllowing 9 repreſentation is but too real, and may be pa- 
-alleled in many of its circumſtances in almoſt every 

arifh tl; roughout the kingdom. 

he nuniter of a country village was called upon to 
baptize an infant juſt born, The cottage was ſituated 
on a lonely common, and as it was in the midſt of 
the winter, and the floods were out, it was abſolutely 
= cell. ary to wave through the lower room to a ladder, 
ach ſerved inſtead of ſtairs. The chamber (and ir 
k the only one) was fo low, that you could not land 
mn ighit in it; there was one window which admitted air 
BE, 2 as light, for the rags which had been ſtuffed 
nto the broken panes were now taxen out to contri- 
bre to the covering of the infant, In a dark corner 
| of the room ood a ſmall bedſtead without furniture, 
ad on it lay the dead mother, who had juit expired in 
by abour for want of aſſiſtance. The father was fitting on a 
lle tool by the fire-place, though there was no fire, 
aud endeavouring to keep the infant warm in his bo- 
om. Five of the ſeven children, half naked, were afl 
their father for a piece of ne while a fine boy, of 
loa it three years old, was ſtanding by his mo! Ner at the 
ed- ſde, and crying, as he was wont to da, Take me, 
take me, mammy.“ -“ Mammy is afleep,”” ſaid one 
| i his fille rs, with two tears ſtanding on her checks; 
nammy is aſleep, Johnuy, go play with the baby on 
hee daddy s knee.” The father took him up on his knee, 
Ind his grief, which had hitherto kept him dumb, and 
| a ſtate of temporary inſenlivility, burit out in a 
K Res Tent of tears, and relieved his heart, which ſeemed 
Ky to break. Don't cry, pray don't er Ya {aid the 


icit boy, „the nurſe is coming up ſtairs with a two- 

e. 1 enn) loaf in her hand, and mammy will wake pre- 
= ſently, and I will carry her the largeſt piece.“ Upon 
an old woman, crooked with age, and clothed in 
' | ers, came hobbling on her lictle ſtick into the 
"a em, and, after heavi: 1g a proan, calmly fat down, 


„re the child in its rags; then divided the lot 
N 5 | 
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far as it would go, and informed the poor man S FX 
the churchwarden: „ to whom ſhe had gone, would {; 
ſome relief, as ſoon as they had diſpatched a naught 


baggage to her own pariſh, who had delivered her * 
of twins in the Efquire's hovel. Relief indeed Here. 
ſent, and a little contribution afterwards raiſed by 1. 1, 
interpoſition of the miniſter, If he had not ſcen Me, 
caſe, it would have paſſed on as a common affair, Meat 
a thing of courſe. Coos 

Miniſters and medical practitioners are often wife rale 
to ſcenes even more wretched than this; where, ii, #; 
poverty, cold, nakedneſs, and death, are added, ! 
languors of lingering and loathſome Aiſeaſes, and MPear 
torments of excruciating pain. A feeling heart ang 


the rich and the great, who are at the ſame time 9 
rulous without cauſe, would learn a leſſon in mar; 
garret of Broad St. Giles's or Shoreditch, more ei 
cious than all the lectures of the moral or divine g 
loſopher. 

I cannot help mentioning and applauding a nd 
of charity of late much encouraged in this metropo: 
which is indeed diſtinguiſhed above all others tor! 
wiſdom and variety of its eleemoſynary in tun 
Diſpenſaries are eſtabliſhed for the poor, and pat 
viſited at their own habitation by phyſicians of ale 
{kill and diftinguiſhed character. I will only take! 
liberty to expreſs a wiſh, that ſome regulations ma 

made to prevent this noble deſign from being pervent 
like many others, to purpoſes of private intereſt. 


— ́ — — — —— ͤ——— — — — — —— — 


No. CLI. oN TRE UTILITY or RELICI0 
CEREMONIES, AND OF ADMITTING urs 
AND EXTERNAL MAGNIFICENCE IN PLAC 
OF DEVOTION. 


F all men were enlightened by education and; 
1 lotophy, and at all hours actuated by the princi; 
of reaſon, it would be unneceſſary to have reccure 
external objects in producing devout and virtuous 4 

7 


TL 
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bons. But as there muſt always be a great majority, 
be ho, from the want of opportunities or capacities for im- 
ogtt | provement, are weak and ignorant; and as even amona 
lere te wife and learned there are none who are conſtant! 7 
d vt erempted from the common inkrmitics of human nature, 
by it becomes expedient to deviſe modes of operating on the 
n ol through the medium of the ſenſes, It was for this 
r, «Whcalon, that in all great communities the officers and ot- 

ces of religion have been ſurrounded with whatever is 
ne alculated to rouſe the attention, to intereſt the heart, 


re, Wo ſtrike the eye, and to elevate the! imagination. 
ed, I cannot help thinking, therefore, that thoſe well 
nd Meaning reformers, who with to diveſt religion of exter- 


amel ſplendour, arc unacquainted with the nature of man, 
ne r influenced by narrow motives. They mean, perhaps, 
mar ſpiritualize every thing, and the purpoſe i is laudable 
e cſi they know not, or they conſider not, that ordinary 


irits, ſuch as are thoſe of the vicious and vulgar, are 
oſt eaſily and effectually touched by the inſtrumentality 
exterior and material objects. He who wiſhes to pe— 
trate to the receſles of the vulgar ſoul, will ſucceed 
ter by the co-operation of the eyes and the ears, than 
erely by addreſſing the rational faculty. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of ſounds and 
M's, unaſſiſted by reaſon, if we contemplate their effect 
war. The drum, the fife, the habiliments of a ſol— 
r, the flag, and all the pomp and parade of military 
nlattions, contribute, pe rhaps, more than any ſenſe— 
duty, or any native or acquired ſentiments of bras cry, 
lead on the embattled phalanx even to the cannon's 
uth, It is ſomething operating in the mind in a ft- 
1110} manner, which moſt eaſily bows the itubborn knees 
tie hardened offender, and ſubdues to ſoftnefs the 
ly heart on which no force of argument could of it- 
PLA lamp an impreſſion. There are few who cannot 


7 or ſee, but many who cannot underſtand. All can 
a powerful ſtroke on the fancy or N ions, but few, 
"apa urifon, are affected by 4 1 in:. 


luſic, th ereſort. poetry, paint! TT g. "and ot "a 
very reaſong ably be aſſociated as auxiliaries of: 
reſs, whoſe. ſubjects are rebellious. - And I cannot 
thinking, that they who repudiate all Ornan” 
N © 2 


— IS 5 > 


and all the modes of affecting the ſenfes of the vulgare 
the offices of religion as indecent, impious, or 1: my 
do not recollect the temple of Solomon, but ſuſter 1 
8 700d ſenſe to be overpowered in this inſtance be: 
cal of a barbarous fanaticiſm. ; 
The offices of religion where muſic and artitici:! 
Lelifhments are admitt: ed, become fo alluring, that ty 
vho would never think of their more ſerious du; 
are often invited by them to the church, and giadus! 
converted. Like the rake of antiquity, Who 115: 
in the audience of a philoſopher with a deficn to fi 
dicule him, but who was made a convert betore hy: 
parture, many of the looſe and profligate vo! 
vice, have been enticed by the muſic, and afiiwa 
re formed by the ſermon, which they intended to {i011 
aad perhaps to derice. 


The proceſſions and pompous formalities of religion | 


however exploded in the warmth of reformation s pe 
piſtical reliques, are certainly vieful in the communi 
when they are not ſuffered to l the bound eien 
deration. They were eſteemed and obſerved in antiert 
Athens and antient Rome, by thoſe who loved and es 
joyed liberty. in its fulleſt extent. They were found | to 
aggrandize the majeſty of empire, to inſpire a ge reren 
enthuſiaſm in the minds of the people, and 0 furn'f 
them with an amuſement, not only innocent an. 1" 
proving, but attended with a very high and {+ 
pleaſure, None can detelt popery more than mv! 
but yet it appears to me, that many of thc ſplend 
and auguft ſcenes which that perſuaſion admits, 2 
highly uſeful, if conſidered only as furniſhing a het 
leſs entertainment to the lower orders of mankind. V 
charms can a London carman, chairman, hackt 
coachman, fiſhwoman, find in an Engliſh mecting 0! 
church ? but they wonld be delighted, and very pos 
fully aſtected with the grandeur and folemni: y of ak 
miſh proceſſion. As we have no allurements 1 
their ignorant and rude minds, they ſpend the Sunds 
an alehouſe, even at the next door to the church, wit! 

a with to enter the conſecrated place. All that pi. 


1. 


there is above their comprehenhon. They. aro but 11 


removed from the ſlate of the brutes, and chey mull 
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main ſo; for there is nothing, in the only places in 
which they have an opportunity of inſtruction, to ſtrike 
their imaginations, and penetrate through tne paſlage 
of the ſenſes to the dormant ſoul. 

It js true, indeed, that we admit muſic in the eſta— 
1 blithed church; but it is alſo true, that it is in cencral 
3 kind of muſic which is little better than diſcord to the 

vulgar ear. For in the metropolis, where organs are 

chictly to be found, the performers are too fond of 

| gewing their powers of execution, and ſeldom play 

= thoſe ſimple tunes which can alone atlect the minds of 
the imple and uninformed. 

| There has been much converſation on the ſubjc# of 

ware dorning St Paul's cathedral with the productions of the 

5 pencil. Many artiſts, it is aid, have offered to contri- 

pote the cforts of their ingenuity. Some ſcruples have 

ariſen to impede the deſign. In this age they cannot 

| be puritanical, I really think that judicious paintings 

woulu produce a deſirable eltett on the morals of the low- 


un 

mw er Claſſes, But if painting is not to be admitted, there 
ge . bk biet ulmure. Welter 
= lure!y can be no onjection to ſculyture, /eltminker- 
+ e:M Abbey is crowded with monuments ; and I will venturc 
"und to predict, that our poſterity will ſee St. Paul's equally 
= wonoured. I hope the event will not take place fo late 


{urn of to exclude ſuch artiſts as Bacon, or if painting is ad- 
n 104 pitted, ſuch as Reynolds, Welt, and Romney. 
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ite, No. CLII. on THE PRESENT STATE or 


a b. PARLIAMENTARY ELOGdUEN CE. 
e 
10 — — 


ting 0! taking a view of parliamentary eloquence, I mean 


v po» LL to conſider it as totally independent of party and po— 
of a ics, and ſolely as a ſubject of literary taſte, It muh 
dap ted Ide a peculiar narrowneſs of ſpirit which beltows or re- 
unde" tes applauſe to the productions of genius, becauſe they 
with found to favour either a court or an oppoſition. 1 
hat pi ould allow an equal ſhare of praiſe to equal genius, 
but M tether it appeared in a leader of the minority, or in 
maul Mc firlt miniſter of Rate, 
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The ſpeeches from the throne are little more than??? 


formalities of office. It would be unreaſonable to e 
in them the fire, the pathos, the argument of genuine i t 
animated oratory. They poſſeſs an air of dignit+ ig 

proper and charaQeriflical. They breathe a ſpirt n 
ſincerity and paternal tenderneſs, which at once mn 
the judgment of the compoſer, and endears the Ry te! 
to his people. There was one on the commencemen: i ce 
the war with America, which deſerves to be ſeleRed :: M £x 


very ſpirited and memorable harangue, It would 2 WC 
adorned the page of a Livy. *The reſolutions of pu ir 
* lament,” ſays his Majeſty, “ breathed a ſpirit of e 
% deration and ſorbearance.—I have aRed with the fen 
„ temper; anxious to prevent, if it had been poſiib! Iy1 
«© the effuſion of the blood of my ſubjects, and the c bea 
«« mities which are inſeparable from a ſtate of war; 
hoping, that my people in America would have 
*« cerned the traiterous views of their leaders, and ha 
«© been convinced, that to be a ſubjeR to Great Brita 
With all its conſequences, is to be the freeſt mem! 
f any civil ſociety in the known world. 

The rebellious war now levied is become mt 
general, and is manifeſtly carried on for the purp: 
* of eſtabliſhing an independent empire. I need: 


„ dwell on the fatal effects of the ſucceſs of ſuch ap 

« 'Che object is too important, the ſpirit of the Bi. 

* nation too high, the reſources with which God gen 
rous 


« befled her too numerous, to give up ſo many 
* lonies which ſhe has planted with great indem: 
« nurſed with great tenderneſs, encouraged with m ed 
commercial advantages, and protected and defene 
« at much expence of blood and treaſure. --—TM pr 
% conſtant employment of my thoughts, and the n 
„ carneſt wiſhes of my heart, eng wholly to the la e 
% and happineſs of all my people.“ — The ſpi 
a great King, and the tender folicitude Be rh, {9e: 
the true 1 of his pec ople, render this ſpeech u U 
excellent, and, indeed, its excellence was evinced 
its effect; for ſoon after it was diſſeminated overt 
nation, the American war, which w s. once unizette 
odious, became a popular meaſure. Little did the © 
poicr of ine above pailize conceive, that in a 


4 
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the high ſpirit of the Britiſh nation would be reduced to 
the humiliating neceſſity of almoſt ſupplicating for peace 
the dcluded people of America. 

In an aſſembly, like the higher houſe, conſiſting of 
men, in whoſe education no expence has been ſpared, 
| who are, or who ought to be, animated by their own 

exalted ſituation and the examples of an illuſtrious an- 
ceſtry, one might reaſonably expect to find frequent 
* examples of diſtinguiſhed eloquence, But it really 
J would be difficult to name a fingle peer who has at- 
tracked notice or admiration for the claſſical elegance 


- of his matter or his language. The law lords, zelying 
deen their profeſſional knowledge, do, indeed, frequent- 
oe make long and bold ſpeeches. Accuſtomed to brow- 
* beat the evidence at the bar, and dictate on the bench, 
* ſome of them have retained their inſolence and effrontery 
ave hen advanced to the woolſack. But noiſe, obſtinacy, 
nd by and imperious dictation, though even an upſftart chan— 
Britzellor ſhould uſe them, cannot pleaſe an Attic or a Ro- 
mem an taſte, nor obtain the praiſe of pure and legitimate 

ratory, Its rough and boiſterous vehemence may, in- 
ne 1. ec, frighten a puiſne race ot peers into an implicit 
pur equeſcence with the will of a miniſter, but it will not 
necchterve the eſteem of thoſe, who, in the receſſes of 


* 
* 


na pl: libraries, appretiate its merit as a work of litera— 
e Þ.inWre. A few dukes and lords in oppoſition have not 
then deficient in noiſe nor in violence, but their bar- 


J | 
wh rous language, matter, and manner, mull aſſign 
indu em a rank among the Goths, and not among the po— 
im med ſons of Athens and Rome. Of all the ſpeeches 
defere ken in the houſe, how few have ever been collected 


Ie preſerved in libraries, as models of claſſical ele- 
ice, Paſſion and perſonal animolity have, indeed, 


| the | : F f 0 oa 
che duced many in vectives, which gratify the ſpleen of 
e ſpi ty, and are for the time extolled beyond all the 
ch. (7 ductions of preceding ingenuity. But is there ex- 
ecch ta ſingle volume of ſpeeches, by the moſt famous 
: ce. eng the orators of the upper houſe, which can be 


duced as a claſſical book, or ſtand in competition 
the orations of Cicero? I think it neceſſary to re- 
„ that my remarks have not the leatt reference to 
am in ſearch of an orator to whom the epithet 
Oi 
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of claſſical may be juſtly applied. TI regret that the fu; 
of party and the meannels of ſervility, has for the me 
part excluded that truz taſte, true grace, aud true ſpirit 


which is neccilary to form a claſſical orator, from the 


harangues of an aflembly, which may be decnicd tt; 
molt augutt in Europe, 
The Houle of Commons has always been ef: mel 
a very diſtinguiſhed theatie of modern eloquence, Ay 
there indecd, notwichſtanding the ſame impediment 
which prevail among the peers, it is eaſy to produce 
many ſplendid examples. In the Houſe of Couminor;, 
men have been fiimulatcd by the moſt powerful nigtive;, 
by the hopes ct rifting; in che Houle of Lare they 
nave already riſen. But though we join in the ap- 
plauſe of common fame, yet let us aſk, w he re are to be 
found the volumes of oratorical elegance? Hare tle 
8 which have gained the praile 1 admiring 
kingdoms, been no where collected and recorded? D. 
we lock them up in our bouk-caſes, and put them into 
the hands of our children as models for 1mitations, 2: 
lelions to form their young minds, and raiſe a ſucceſſon 
of orators and patriots? No; the ſpeeches are cclebrat- 
ed at iril, and while they anſwer a temporary 8 
They are like vegetables of a ni ight, or inſects or a d 
They have ſeldom that ſolidity of merit which can rer 
der the ore valuable when the ſta mp is effa iced, and the 
occaſion of it almoſt forgotten and quite diſregarded, 
winch can preſerve the plate fill faleable after the fa. 
ſnion is antiquated, Glorious was the eloquence e 
Mr. Pitt. Nations ſkcok at the thunder of his \ biet, 
Put here are the harangues ? are they preſerved as! 
luſtrious models for the inſtruction of polterity ? In! teac 
of being engraven on braſs, they are almoit funk ine 
an oblivion, like the ſoldicrs whoſe bones once & hates 
ed the plains of Germany. Yet I mean not to dettas 
from his glories. Language can ſcarcely fupp!y ter! 
10 expreſs the weight of his authority, the m. FL n. an 
of his mind and his character, and the eflicacy vit 
which he thought, decided, poke, and acted. Fu ut let 
it not eſcape the reader's attention, that we are e! 
ing for a rival to the maſterly and tranſcendent exc! 
zence of a Cicero and a Deinoſthenes. If ſuch hs © 
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late appeared among us, the curioſity of this age would 
have preſerved it; and if it be preſerved, let the vo- 
ume be openly produced, and the public will embrace 
las an invaluable treaſure. 

There are, indeed, in the ſenate, ſeveral deſperate 
leclaimers, who, wiſhing to make themſelves of conſe— 
| cuence, and to retrieve their own affairs, Which they 
dare ruined at the gaming-table, exert all their efiron- 
ry and all their volubility in any cauſe, and on any 
ile which eventually may promote their intereſt, or 
ratify their ambition. The ignorant and diicontent- 
d extol the bravado who thus draws courage from de- 
er, as a prodigy of abilities, and the mirror cf elo- 
quence, But the good, the wiſe, and the judicious 
obſerver, pities and deſpiſes him as an unprincipled 
trawler, with as little taſte in eloquence as honeſty ; 
ad as the mere rival of the noiſy ſpouters at the Fo- 


by, 

„in, or the Robinhood. 
0 The applauſe indeed beſtowed on one orator, is icarce- 
adequate to his literary merit. Mr. Burke has pro- 


3% Wicuced to the world very honourable teſtimonies of his 

* Whpavral abilities, and his acquired taſte. What orations 
pe there publiſhed of modern Members, which can bear 
\. We compariſon with thoſe of Mr, Burke? With what dig- 
cr." he addreſſed the people of Briſtol ; and how mean 
id little did they appear, contraſted with him whom 
ey rejected. Like Socrates before the judges, he ap- 
tired more like their maſter than their ſuppliant. He 
includes with a ſpirit worthy of him who wrote on the 
ame and beautiful ; worthy of a poliſhed antient in 
ie beſt of ages. And now, gentlemen,” he con— 
es, *© on this ſerious day, when I come, as it were, 
to make up my account with you; let me take to 
m, ſelf ſome degree of honeſt pride an the nature of 
the charges brought againſt me. I do not here tand 
act uſe] of venality, or neglect of duty. It is not 
md that, in the long period of my ſervice, I have, 
na ſingle inſtance, ſacrificed tlie ſlighteſt of your 
ntereits to my ambition, or to my fortune. It is 
ot alleged, that to gratify any auger or revenge of 
own, or of my party, | have had a ſhare in wrong— 
3 or oppreſſing any one man in any deſcription.— 
66 Noz 
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« No; the charges againſt me are all of ore r 


4 


40 that 1 have puſhed the general principles of gegen 


2 


«Jail Ln! 21cvolence too far; further than à een 
© tlous licy \ 1 0 d warrant, and further than the Wai tur 
«© nions ; of many would go with me. In every __ Fol 
3 hich may happen throug! h life, in pain, in for il, 
«© jn depreſſion, and diſtrefs, I will think of this a lit 


% {at:on, and be comforted.” 
There are not indeed many of the members wha f 
your the public with their harangues, ſo that we! 


not an opportunity of judging or ail fo well as 0 br 
Burke' 5, We muſt, bowever, acknowledge our on 


obligations to the Ingenious Mr. Woodfall, ite cit tar 
the 8 Chronicle, whoſe memory ſeen equi ar 
the in ſtances of w nich we read, but which do nc; eat, 
occur in our intercourſe with ſociety. Wo 
— tonnage emanate — on) 
= nd the 
No. CLIII. a LIrE or LETTERS USC 
5 me n 
LIFE OF COMPARATIVE INNOCENCE. % 
— ſupe 
unte. 
T is not the leaſt among the happy effects of a H] nec. 
life, that it withdraws the ſtudent from aw t. _ bas. 
ſcenes and purſuits, in which it is ſcarcely | weref 
to preſerve 1 innocence than tranquillity. x 25 Di 
10 quires ſo much attention, and engroſſes ſo much of! _ | 
heart, that he who 1s deeply engaged in it, thug Covert 
niay indeed be liable to temporary laples,: will egen, 
contract an inveterate habit of immerality. T hr dee. 


Jreme 
r 
S's ys nel 


in all hooks of character a reverence for virtue, 2nd 


tendency to inſpire a laudable emulation, He wi ons 
early, long, and ſucceſsfully converſant with them | Q a 
td his boſom filled with the love of truth. and Kin as { 
affected with a delicate ſenſe of honour. By con de 
exerciſing his reaſon, his paſſions are gradual! ly re © © 
to ſubject: on, and his head and heart keep } * ri ier 
each other in improvement. But when! A 1 
are the con ſequences of literary purſuits, it 15 nec *. 

obs dera 


to diſtinguiſh between the real and pretended 
for there are many deſultory readers and vole s 
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pf parts, who affect eccentricity, whoſe lives, if one may 
o expreſs it, are uniformly irregular and who conſe- 
bucntly exhibit remar kable inſtances of nitiery and mit- 
bortune. 

Folly and imprudence will produce moral and natural 
il, their genuine offspring, in all ſituations and modes 
f life, The knowledge of arts and ſciences cannot 
event the vices and the Wees which muit ariſe from 
e want of knowing how to regulate our private and 
tial conduct. But where n virtue are not 
icient, I believe ſew walks of life are pieatanter and 
er inan thoſe which lead through tlie regions of li- 
ure. 

vlany among mankind are inve "= ed in ken reine, tu- 


„their nature, hs ir 15 happineſs, they Bre 
ld not be able to find an opportunity. But he, 
nom Providence has blelled with an enligitened mind, 
nd the command of his own time, is enabled to form 
5 heart, and direct his choice, according to the dictates 
tie moſt im pro: ed intellects, and the examples of the 
t accomplithed characters. He is, indeed, a creature 
r to the common herd of men; and being ac- 
inted with pure and exalted p! eaſures, lies not under 
e ee of ſceking delight in the groſſer gratifica- 
ens, He conſiders not property as the chief good; he 
therefore free from temptations to violate his integri- 
eee in matters of intereſt will never 
him uncaſy or diſcontented, for his books have 
covered to him a treaſure more valuable, in his efli- 
Won, than the riches of Peru. Through all the vi- 
modes of life, he Ss a ſource of conſolation in the 
irement of his library, and in the principles and fe. 
Rons of his own boſom. From his reading he wi 
Ra jul t eſtimate ot the world and of all around bim ; 
as he will cheriſh no unreaſonable expectations, he 
- 02 exempted from ſevere dif: appointment. 
le converſation of many abounds with ſlander and 
8 not originally and entirely derived from a 
ity of nature, but alſo from ignorance, from a 
icy of intellect, and from an inability to expatiate 
rreral and generous topics. But whatever be the 
motive 
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motive of them, it is certain that few crimes are | 
injurious to private happineſs, and opynokte to the h. 1 oy 
ot cur amiable religion, than flander and dead.. 
The man of reading is under no temptation to cali. “ 
niate his neighbour from the defect of ideas, or a wan: 1 
taſte for liberal and refined converſation. e intere's, 8 
himſelf in his neighbour's happineſs; but does mern 
into the affairs, nor fit in judgment on the dotncatic 47. del 
rangements, of another's family. Moſt of the ties 1M nay 
ſcandal are too little and too low for him. Ile will gs uy 
toop from his elevation low enough to pick the dag # 
trifles from the ground. His thoughts are cugeged u * 
elegant and ſpeculative ſubjects, far removed from a = 
which tend to excite envy, jealouſy, or malevolence, 4a 
The want of employment is one of the frequent caul TY 
of vice; but he who loves a book will never vnn * 
ployment. The purſuits of learning are boundich, ard = 
they preſent to the mind a delightful variety which cM. l 
not be exhauſted. No life is long enough to ſee all ti * 
beautiful pictures which the arts and ſciences, or wii "et 
hiſtory, poetry, andeloquence are able to diſplay. Ti 3 
man of letters poſteſſes the power of calling up a face err, 
ſion of ſcencs to his view infinitely numerous and ditet 72 N 
ſified. He is therefore ſecured from that unhappy it 71 
which urges many to vice and diſſipation, merely te en 
a painful vacuity, Even though his puriuits ſhould Frcs 
trifling, and his diſcoveries unimportant, yet they are 
harmleſs to others, and uſeful to himſelf, as preler * 
tives of his innocence. Let him not be ridicuied! Pane 
condemned, even though he ſhould ſpend his time! . 
collecting and deſcribiug moths, moſtes, ſhells, bis don 
weeds, or coins; for he who loves thele thing, le: ake th 
ſets his affections on pelf, or any of thoſe object» "Fr 
corrupt and divide human ſociety. Ie who funds Wil... of 


pleaſures in a muſeum or a library, will noc often be tt 
in the tavern, in the brothel, or at the gamino-10 
He 1s pleaſed if he poili:'s a non-deſcrip: fol, © 
envies not the wretched enjoyments of the intense 
nor th- 1]l-goiten wealkn of the oppreiſior or 010740 
But his purſvits have uſually a title to mach 
praiſe than that of being inoffenſive. Suppric - 
any of the liberal profeſſions. If a clergynan, * 
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#:nce, he de votes his time and abilities to the preparation 
diſſuaſives from vice, from folly, from miſconduct, 
dom infidelity, from all that contributes to aggravate 
e wretchedneſs of wretched human nature. IIcre the 
re naturally reſulting from literary occupation are 
proved by the ſublime ſenſations of active benevo- 
exce, the comſortable conſciouſneſs of advancing the 
ruelt happineſs of thoſe among our poor fellow creatures 
vio have lot enjoyed the a: dvantages of education. In 
te performance of the gouli: ce ofiice of a true pariſh 
tb, there is a necefſit ty of ſctting an example, and of 
« 8---ferving decorum of charater ; a neceſhty which con— 
_ wy to the ſecurity of in nocence It is often & 
rext happineſs to be placed in a rank where, to the re- 
rants of conſcience and morality, are added the fear 
f peculiar ſhame, loſs, and diſgrace, neceſſarily conſe. 
„ent on ill behaviour. Human Nature wants every 
| pport to keep it from lapling into depravity. Even 
uc eres and a 3 e for reputation, when, iu ſome 
zorghtleſs interval, the pillars of virtue begin tO tot- 
er, may ſtop the fall. 'T he poſſeſſion of a valuable cha- 
der which may be loſt, and of a dignity which mutt 
ſupported, are often very uſeful auxiliaries in defend— 


— 
* 


y {xt 20 x the citadel againſt the temporary aflaults of paſſion 
- tof 
n a temptation. 


since, then, the purſuit of letters is attended with 
ny circumſtances peculiarly favourable to innocence, 
x conſequent!y to enjoyment of the pureſt and moſt 
ermanent ſpecies, they who have been fized in fo de- 
able a life as a life of learning, ought to be grateful 
Providence for their fortunate lot, "and endeavour to 
axe the beſt return in their power, by devoting their 
lure, their abilities, and their acquirements, do the 
ory of God, and the beneht cf mankind. 
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No. CLIV. on THE ADVANTAGE Whtc: Mitch 
MAY BE DERIVED TO THE TENDER Ax) jerad! 
PATHETIC STLYE, FROM USING THE wong 
AND PHRASES OF SCRIPTURE. 


* 


— 


T is obſervable that an audience often laughs ct 

yawns in the moſt intereſting ſcenes of a modern 
tragedy ; —a lamentable proof of the poet's 1mbecili: 
The poet! he may, indeed, be a verſifier and a declat 'mer, 
but he 15 no poet, who tell a tragic tale without elici: i 7 
a tear. Let us not profane the ſacred name of poet by 
beſtowing it on the feeble poetaſter. 

It is not enough that the language of a tr: gear 
flowery, the ſimilies and metaphors brilliant, de ver 
melodious; there muſt be a charm added by hs creat 
power of almighty genius, which no didaQic rule: c 
teach, which cannot be adequately deſcribed, but 
15 powerfully felt by the vibrations of the heart-fir ings 
and which cauſes an irreſiſtible overflowing of « 
Azxovwr nn zi, the ſacri fontes lachrymarum, 

Florid diction and pompous declamation are, indee. 
found to be the leaſt adapted of all modes of addr 


to affect the finer ſenſibilities of nature, Plain eren. 

without epithets, without metaphors, without fies ure 
have oftener excited emotions of the tendereſt {ympat no 
than the moſt laboured compoſition of Corneille. ene 
who would learn how to touch the heart, go not to ch m thi 
ſchools of France, but become the diſciples of Sophocit Mari. 
Shaxeſ; eare, Sterne, and Chatterton, Thou capt ivati Meer 
ſimplicity ! *tts thine at once to effect what all Ki art" 
fices of rhetoric, with all its tropes and figvres, tener 
and vainly labour to accomp: lin. Tis thine to did ee !c 
the hardeſt heart, and to ferce even ſtubborn nerve Nen 
tremble. A few words of fimple pathos will penen 2 h 
the ſoul to the quick, when a hundred lines of dee] = ben 
tion ſhall aſſail it as feebly and ineffectually, as a gen 


gale the mountain of Plinlimmon. 
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A writer of taſte and genius may avail himſelf greatly 
= I compoſitions, by ad: opti: 1g the many wor: 
— WW: phraſes, remarkdble for their beautifal implicicy, 
which are interſperſed in that p ealingy as well as ve 
terable book, the holy bible. I cannot, indeed, en- 

rely agree with thoſe zealous critics who pretend to 
D3 rover in the ſcripturcs all the graces ef all the beit 
afics. To pleaſe the car and imagination, were very 
aferior objects in the benevolent. mind of [lim who 
wed all holy ſeripture to be written for our uſe, But, 
e ſame time, it is certain that they abound in 
* ich beauties as never fail to pleaſe the moſt cultivated 
ee. Beſides their aſtoniſhing ſublimity, they have 
ny a paſſage exquiſitely tender and pathetic. Our 
imirable tranſlation has preſerved them in all their 
auty, and an Engliſh writer may ſelect from it a 
tion better ſuited to raiſe the ſympathy of grief, 
„n from the moſt celebrated models of human com— 
ion. 
dane Lerne, who, though he is juſtly condemned for his 
deniniſm, poſſeſled an uncommon talent for the pa— 
tie, has availed himſelf greatly of the ſcriptural lan- 
abe. In. all his moſt affecting paſſages, he has imi— 
ed the turn, ſtyle, manner, and ſimplicity, of the ſa- 
writers, and in many of them has tranſcribed whole 
Rences. He found no language of his own could 
aal the finely expreſſive diction of our common tran(- 
ton. There are a thouſand inftances of his i imitating 
Pure interſperſed in all the better parts of his w orks, 
tro reader of common obſervation can paſs by thein 
hoticed, I will quote only one or two inſtance; taken 
n a the molt admired pieces in the tender ſtyle, — 
Mar „though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firſt 
wer of fine forms. Affliction had touched her looks 

th ſomething that Was ſcarce earthly, and ſo much 
vas there about her. of all that the heart wiches, or the 
te looks for in woman, that could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain, or thoſe of Eliza out of mine, 


i > 
23 


y Cup, but Maria ſhould lie in my boſom, and be 
d me as a daughter. 


* 
Adleu, 


U mould N OT only eak ot my bread, and drink of 


22 E * 


« Adicu, poor luckleſs maiden! imbibe the di! . 
«« wine which the compaſſion of a ſtranger as he f. 
«© journeth on his way, now pours into thy Wonne 
0 The Being who has twice bruiſed thee can on! ly bit! 
«© them up for ever.” Again, in his deſcription of t 
captive, * As I darkened the little light he had, 
98 It fred up a hopeleſs eye towards the dor, th 
«: caſt it down, ſiook his head, and went on with! 
«© work of at fiction. I heard his chains upon his leg 
* as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick upon 
„ bundle, He gave a deep ſigh. I ſaw the irvn en: 
«+ into his ſoul.” It is eaſy, but it is not necetli 
to adduce many more inſtances in which a writer, 85 
eminently excelled in the power of moving the aTectir 
felt himſelf unequal to the taſk of advancing the . 
of pathos to its higheſt perfection, and ſoup! ad ae, 
of the bible, — 

It is eaſy to fee that the writer of fo many tender — 
ſimple paſſages had imitated the delightful book of Ru 
With what pleaſure did a man of his feeling read, * V 
*© treat me not to leave thee, or to return from fou. 
ning after thee; for whither thou goeſt, I will go; 2 
where thou lodgeſt, I will lodge; thy people 1a! 
„ my people, and thy God my God ; where thou 4 
« will I die, and there will I be bu: fled. Sterne 
the very ſpirit of this paſſage, and indeed of all het 
ttrokes of tenderneſs, and many an one there 15 
book which 1s often laid aſide as abfard and c on 
The choice which Sterne has made of texts and ot © 
tions from the ſcriptures in his ſermons, are proots d 
he (who was one of the beſt judges) was particoia 
ſtruck with the affecting tenderneſs and lovely ſimple 
of ſcriptural language. 

The poet, therefore, who means to produce à 
gedy, which ſhall be able to Rand its ground even? 
the firſt nine nights, without the aid of puffing, Wy: 
out filling the pit and boxes with orders, ſhould fo 
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e Word 
times go to the ſame fountain, and Rat the wat? aul F 
poetical inſpiration of which Sterne drank ſo cciot But, * 
He will improve greatly by ſtudying the languag 80 denden 
hiſtories of Joſeph, Saul, and Jonathan, of "Ruth, bor ann 
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Job, of the Pſalms, of Iſaiah, of Jeremiah, of many Gngle 
paſlages every where interſperſed, and of the parables 
in the New Teſtament. Judgment and taſte are cer- 
tainly neceſſary to ſelet; but he may depend upon it, 
that a word or two well ſelected will gain him the trueſt 
applauſe, that which 1s conveyed in ſighs and tears, 
Let him fully perſuade himſelf, that the oniy method 
of operating powerfully on the feelings of nature, is to 
renounce art and affectation, and to adhere to truth and 
implicity. 

Something 15 neceſſary to be done to produce an alter- 
ation. The theatric ſtate is in its decline. It cannot 
much longer be ſupported by fine dreſſes, painted ſcenes, 
muſic, dancing, and pantomime. We have hearts as 
well as ears and eyes; if they know not how to touch 
our paſſions at Old Drury, let us haſten to the Opera- 
houſe, and ſee the man ſtand upon one leg. 


er A rv N ee 
Ran 

2 o. CLV. od THE FIGURE PARRHESIA, 
,. 10 OR ON EXPRESSING ONE'S SENTIMENTS 
hai! FREELY, 


HEY, whoſe wiſdom conſiſts in cunning and 
caution, who conſider preterment as the only or 
poſt valuable object of human purſuit, and who ſtand 
1 awe of grandeur independently of perſonal merit and 
haradter, will often ſhake their heads as they read my 
lays (if they read them at all, which is not likely), and 
ane the writer's imprudence, in venturing to expreſs 
unſelf on many dangerous ſubjects without reſerve. 
is madneſs, they exclaim, to cut himſelf off from 
chance of eccleſiaſtical preferment, to exclude him- 


e words of a celebrated orator) ** to create a long, 
dull, dreary, unvaricd viſto of deſpair, and excluſion.“ 
but, O ye wiſe ones of the world”? (an honeſt and in- 
pendent writer might ſay), “ ſignificantly as ye cli 
er among each other, and hug yourſelves on your own 
Vor. II. "oy «© piq- 


i 


it from the ſunſhine of patronage; and (to uſe 


29C e. 
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«« often, your truth and honour. Ye are real ſlaves, an 
e the robes of office and dignity, in which ye pride 0 
© ſelves, are but the liveries of a ſplendid ſervity 
rom one inſtance of your ſpirit and wiſdom let th: 
* public judge of all. Dare ye, if raiſed by a long coil 
«© of mean ſervility to a ſeat in the Britiſh ſenate, tee 
% a vote, or expreſs a ſingle ſentiment according to vour 
„ own judgment, and without firſt religiouſly conſult. 
© ing the god of your idolatry? Cenſure me no mors 
«« for an honeſt freedom, Bluſh rather at vour Own 
4 meannels and cowardice. Pity me no more, as © 
«« cluding myſelf by temerity from the favours of t 
% great. I am happier in the liberty of rancin; 
«« thought, through all the mazes of human life, 21d 
«« uttering my undiſguiſed ſentiments on whatever [f 
« and hear, than 1 In gaining favour where fangt! 
be gained, merely by ſubmitting to the mene 
« concealing truth, and ſpeaking according toe 
4 tates of ſelf-intereſt alone, Blame me no mor: ti 
«« you point out the paſſage in the goſpel, where boud 
„ness of rebuke js prohibited, and where a oY 
«« fervant of Jeſus Chriſt is taught to bow the nee! 
an unbelieving and debauched ruler of ng orld. 
«© But you are auated by envy, ſoftly i 
«« {ucceſstul chaplain, the 4 quondam tutor, $7 1. — 
„ companion of a graceleſs duxe, You rail, ſays te, 
«« what you cannot © reach. But, my lord, give me les 
«© to aſx, whether you are not actuated by avarice 3 
«« worldly ambition? vices in a chriſtian paſtor, no i 
40 culpable than envy. By what were you actuated us 
«« you gained the favour of the patron who raiſed yo! 
% your honoure, merely bv dr: mNR10g and caballiog | 
«« him at a conteſted election? Your patron profe 
«« himſelf a deiſt, and you know he keeps many C 
% cubines. By what were vou actuated when you " 
« always feeking his company, and dining at hist. 


* 
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«© profound ſagacity, I value not your ſpurious wiſdom : 
4% and though I pretend not to deſpiſe either honor 7 
« emoluments fairly and openly obtained, I think th, 
«« means ye uſe in their purſuit baſe and mean, and ther 
6c ye purchaſe all you poſteſs at a price too dear, . 
«© reſign your reaſon, your liberty, and, I fear, ty 
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« Was it a defire to convert him from the error of his 
« ways? Did you ever dare to hint your diſpleaſure at 
« them ? Did they diſpleaſe you? 

« And, with reſpect to envy as the motive of mv free. 
« dom, your lordſhip will do right to confider, that he 
« who envies, eagerly withes to obtain the object. He 
« who eagerly deſires to obtain, uſually purſues the mot 
« probable means of ſucceſs. But your lordſhip ſhall 
„judge Dy your own experience, whether what | have 
« (aid is, in the ſmalleſt degree, like the methods which 
are found moſt ſucceſsful. Does it tally with your own 
« receipt for riſing at court? 

Indeed, my lord, you muſt excuſe me. Icannot think 
„ag you do; your objects and mine are totally different, 
« and muſt be differently purſued. Enjoy your mitre and 
your cuſhion; but let me alſo enjoy my liberty, or, if 
« you chuſe to call it ſo, my humour. I will boaſt a 
« ſuperiority in one reſpect ; I have no malter, ſave on. 
85 * But you ſay I am gratifying my vanity. If to ſcek 

an honeſt fame, be to ſeek the gratification of my 
* yanity, I plead guilty to the charge. I dare avow a 
ich to poileſs the public eſteem, but I purſue no mean 
or ſiniſter method to procure it. I rely for their favour 
oa my love of truth, and the ſincerity of my zeal in 


"_ WT their ſervice, Their good opinion is a delightful and 
N 3 ay lficient reward. Not that I ever affected to renounce 
rote. 


' or to deſpiſe preferment, but it comes unluught tor, 
Las well as unlooked for, if it comes at all. 

To preſerve the favour of the public, and the ap- 
probation of my own heart, I taink it neceſſary to 
continue, while I write, the „pen declaration of my 
ſentiments, ſuch as they are, equally uninfluenced by 
mean hopes, and cowardly apprehenſions. Indivi- 
deals may apply what was never meant to be applied, 
o themſelves; and, in the warmth of an exaſperated 
mind, may ſhew their reſentment by neglect or cen— 
ure, Hitherto I have known nothing of that kind 
of which I can complain. 

Let me then be permitted (ſuch a writer might pro- 
ted to ſay in his defence) to employ myſelf in peace 
ud innocence, and to amuſe readers of congenial ſen-— 
ments, by a free communication of feelings un it, 
O 2 % guiled 
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„ guiſed by art, and uttered boldly as they were excite 
*« warmly, by men and manners paſſing in review. [x 
«« the ſympathetic tribe, who, 1 in the exuberance of ther 
«« compaſſion, expreſs taeir anxiety leſt I ſhould hurt mp 
«« intereſt, reſerve their pity for objects of more merit. mo 
am happy in the idea, that nothing which l have writ We 
« ten can injure the intereſt of any one but the writer, pen 

In times of peculiar exigency (he might add), tier te 
% may be a moral as well as military heroiim. He de. WM; is 
«« ſerves to be degraded from his rank, who is not rea cont 
« to incurevery hazard in the cauſe which] ne has jus print 
« undertaken; and not only to forego honours and ad. page 
vantages in the defence of what he deems the truth 
«© but, if circumſtances ſhould require it, to die in ie 
„% confirmation. A timid and lukewarm prudence! inan 
go d cauſe is little better than deſertion.” L-ury 

Such, I fay, is the apology which an lad calls, 
writer might make to thoſe who ſhould ſay to him, nigh 
quibus in ſatird videris nimis acer, If it contains in Hude 
any thing ſevere, be it remembered, that the ſeverity i (eric 
applied to manners, not to perſons ; that no individu! lay, 
is pointed at; and that he who complains of it probab:hnd b 
deſerves it. many 
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ente 

HERE are many who ſpend much of their tinWiterar: 

in reading, but who read as they play at car ian a; 

with no other intention but to paſs the time, without! form 
bouring under the intole rable burthen of a total ird, 
vity. Ahe more tri? ling the book, the better they 1vieould 
[ ole it ſuited to their purpoſe, Plays, pam phlets. 1 
1017s, novels, and whatever entertains them witnout e T 
cuiring any great degree of attention, conſtitute Wilton 
„hole of their library. Even theſe are read in a dees 
tory manner, without the interference of tate, 0! Wiitieo: 
trouble of ſeledion. Indeed this light food for the mi lose ; 
1-{o much wanted, that the circulating libraries hy un, 
ftoc!: of it every year; and an atlortment of fun ergrue 


rea 
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cited reading is in as great requeſt at the bockſellers in the 
Let WM watering-piaces, as a variety of new ſpring patterns at 
their i the filk-mercers in Pall-Mall. The fine lady aud gen— 
tm; WMWteman, who have nothing to do but to purſue their 
it. l amuſement, and in whoſe delicate minds the dreſſing of 
writ: BWW the hair is a buſineſs of the firſt imp ortance, commonly 
ter, ſpend two or three hours every day under the hands of 
there the friſeur ; but then the time is by no means waited, for 
e de · Nit is ſpent in ſumnier-reading ; and as the volumes which 
ready WM contain ſummer reading ae not large folios, and neither 
juli printed on the ſmalleſt type, nor on the moſt crowded 
page, one of them juſt ſerves to nil up the hours devoted 
truth o the artiſt of the comb. The gentle itudent riſes from 
in bis chair when the operation is completed, takes off his 
e 10 WMWſfannel gown, ſends back the half bound book to the li- 
bey, „„ and enters upon the mome ntous, Dan {s of 7:44 ng 
nder, without any cdiovs 2ravity or e „hien 
„Sei night perhaps have remained with * nad his moruing 
ludies required deep thought, or communicated to him 
ſeries of ſober reflections. He can, indecd, in @ rai: 'y 
lay, devour holf a dozen volumes of fummer readin 
and be no more incommoded than when le lwallos. 3 43 
many puffs and ſyllabubs at the faſhionable .ontecioners, 
It ned be allowed that this kind of reading, trilling 
zit is, may ten conſlitute an amuſing aud a very iu— 
ocent paſtime, But I will venture to ſay, that ufeful 
and 1 improving reading mig 0 45 foul, d, that ſhoulu be 
equally, and indeed more c aining. The ſame time 
pent on boc ks of (beta, which 1s laviſhed away on 
Iterary traſh, weouly _ r monv a mind, Mhich is now 


[TH : 


t car gen and ſuperficial, really elogant, prudent, and well 
out formed. The tine ſpent under the Operation of the 
| ina WPar-crefſer is very Property [; ent in reading; but why 
hey e ould not the works of the lng 1.11 cla bra be uſed in 
ets, 1 ference to a vile traulation from a focliſh French no- 
chou To a taſte not vitiated, the works of Shakeſpeare, 
tute liton, Urygen, Pope, Addiſon, and many of their 
2 de ces fu! followers, are much more pleatin g than the 
or relegant and haſty productions of hireling writers 


* 
noſe indigence compe!- them to be icls ſolicitous about 
E than quantity ; vho ſtudy not ſo much what 15 
engruous to tatte and truth, as what will catch the no- 
() 3 mice 
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tice of the general reader, and anſwer the venal purpst 


8 3 
of their employer by a rapid ſale. Have we not my; WM... 
true hiſtories, elegant in their ſtyle, abounding i; 7 


ter moſt improving to the heart and underſtandigg, .. 
129 calculated to intereſt and entertain, in a very high | 
degree, by grattfying curioſity? Unleſs we renounce vi; 
Py tenſions to reaſon, we mult confeſs that ſuch hog 

apabie of furniſhing more pleature, excluſively of 

the improvement, than anonymous and unauthenticard er; 
anecdotes, memoirs, novels, voyages, travels, line, 
and adventures. 

here are thoſe who have read more volumes than te. 
profoundeſt ſcholars in the nation, who are yet una 
quainted with the elements of {cience, with the mol: in NN 
tereſting facts of true hiſtory, with the maxims of phil. 
ſophy, with the beauties of ityle, and with the exten; TE? 
aud torce of the language. They have read inattendie. 
„ waat indeed was ſcarcely worth attention; and the 
have immediately forgotten what was too futile to c. T 
forve remembrance. Had they poſſeſſed judgment {ut 
{C1012 to point out the proper books, and reſolution ent. 
murſtethe Cictates of their judgment, they would hae ribu 
enriched their minds with ineftimable treaſures, and pe 
quired the reputation and ſatis faction of ſolid ſcholars Wor al 
Ihe ſame exertion of their eyes, the ſame con ſumptiu teen, 


of their time, the ſame ſedentary confinement, ound 
have earned a prize of ſufficient value to repay then ade 
amply for every effort of diligence. But now thev have ame 
perh: aps, injured their eyes, ruined their health, neger 


ed their affairs, vitiated their taſte, and poſſibly corte 

. him ſe 
ed their morals, or weakened their faith, with no retur gpm 1c 
but the amuſement of the moment, or the retention 


fa'ſe facts, diſtorted figures of life and manners, or tri 
anecdotes, the lumber of the head and not the furniture ed, 
Perſons advanced in life, or labouring under ens 
neſs and infirmity, have an unqueitionable right en 
2muſe themſelves with whatever can innozent!y ©. 110! 
„iate their evils, and enable them to pals away i Cont 21 
lagging hours in a ſweet and tranß tory oblivion, ig 
reading, like their diet, may be ligat ad more 2420! iT 
to tickle a ſickly palate, than to afford ſolid and eer 
ele 


ſtantial nouriſhment, But in yeuth, health, and 1: 
| 1 
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roo Wo would voluntarily confine themfelyes to the weak 
nay Wes and inſipidity of water-gruel 7 
With [t is, indeed, lamentable to obſerve young perſons of 
ding, Minrely parts, and with a love of re ading, devoting thoſe 
12h rear 6 ad thoſe abilities, which ib render them Va- 
e 0 0 able members of ſociety, to ſuch ſtudies as tend only to 
)00Ks ciipate their ideas, to vitiate their morals, to womanize 


ly of leir ſpirits, and to render them the daſt ardly and dege— 
Catel Hrerate ſons of thoſe to whom it was once a glorious diſ- 
lives, action to bear the name of Britons. 
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HERE is a liitle treatiſe on the method of ſtudy 


nt {ut written by Ringelbergius, which, in the two lan 
ion centuries, was a great favourite among ſcholars, and con— 
i hate ributed much to animate the! induill ry. The learned 


Erpenius acknowledges himſelf originally indebted to it 
holars or all his acquiſitions. Je net with it at the age of ſix- 

jooitcen, and, in conſequence of its ſuggeſtions, though he 
vas then totally averſe from a ſtudious lite, and had 
made no proficiency in learning, yet he afterwards be- 
ame a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar. 1 he treatiſe had become 
ſcarce, and Erpenins « generouſly printed a new edition, 
tat others might partake of the benefit which he had 


retun 86h f enjoyed. He publiſhed it with the title of Li- 
ation ( vere Aurcus, or the "truly Golden Treatiſe, 
triff 3 the epiſtle to the reader which F, Pente has pre- 
rnit ed, he ſpeal xs of the animating eſtect of che book in 
er e ems fo warm, and with fo much gratitude, that a 
ight kudent would be wanting to himſelf not to gratify his 
FR ecriofity, by at leaſt giving ita peruſal. It is hort, and 
vay eatans many paſlages Which tend to encourage the 
Tei aclar 1 in his purſuits, and to inſpire him with an ar- 
Adapter end enthuſtaſm, like that excited in the ſoldier by 
ad: e drum and trumpet, as he is marching on to battle. 
viger Ubelleve there could not be found a better exhortution 
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to fudy for the uſe of boys, if the good paſſages wer: 
not diſgraced by others fo ridiculous, as almolt bring the 
writer under the imputation of lunacy. His Inery 
enthuftalm had certainly tranſported him, in ſeveral in. 
jt:nces, beyond the limits of his own reaſon, 

| will ſelect a few hints from the little tract, wich 
muy not only ſerve as a curious ſpecimen to the Engl) 
re: der, but may rcuſe him from his indolence, "Th; 
whole is, indeed, more valuable for the ſpirit and tr; 
which it conduces to raiſe, than for its particular d. 
retions, It is rather exhortatory than didachuc. 

„ How mean,” ſays he, ſpeaking of the ſcope 2: 
which ſtudents ought to aim, ©** how timid, how avjec?, 
„ muit be that ſpirit which can fit down contented 
„ with mediocrity. As for myſelf, all that is with 
« me is on fire, I had rather,” he proceeds in hi; 
ſtrong manner, ** be torn in a thouſand pieces, than 
relax my reſolution of reaching the ſublimeſt heights 
of virtue and knowledge. I am of opinion, that gc- 
« thing is ſo arduous, nothing ſo admirable in uma! 
« affairs, which may not be obtained by the incultry gf 
„ man, We are deſccnded from heaven, thither !et vi 
„% go, Whence we derived our origin. Let noting 
« ſatisfy us lower than the ſummit of all excellence, 
« This ſummit then,“ ſays he, +** I point out as the 
„ proper ſcope of the ſtudent.” ; 

« But labour muſt be beloved, and the pleaſures c 
© luxury deſpiſed. Shall we ſubmit to be extinguilke! 
« for ever without honour, without remem brance, 
de S de ebe ü K WE YI S without having done ans 
„thing like men?” The whole of this chapter is ug. 
ten in a very uncommon flyle of literary enthuſiaſm, 
and I think it can hardly fail of inflaming a yourhtul 
imegination. If ſuch ideas were early infixed in the be. 
ſom of an ingenious and ingenuous boy, what 1mpro'-- 
ment in virtue, and in all uſeful qualities, might not de 
expecied ? | 

„That we muſt never deſpair,” is the title of bb 
third chapter. If in our aſcent we ſhould fall heat. 
« long a thouſand times, we mult begin to climb ag 
« every time more ardently, and fly to the ſumms 
« with recruited vigour! Let no one be dejected it 6: 
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« js not conſcious of any great advancement at firſt. 

vere („Ihe merchant thinks himtelf happ y if, aiter a ten 
NW years voyage, after a thouſand dangers, he at laſt 
„ improves bis fortune ; and ſhall we, like poor-ſpirited 
© creatures, give up all hopes after the firſt onſet, Quod- 
(ULGUE imperas it animus obtinuit, Whatever the mind 


— 
— 
. 
— 


. a commanded itſelt to do, it has obtained its purpoſe. | 
Wy „ Riches muit have no charms, compared to the 
The « charms of literature. Poverty is favourable to the 
e ſucceſs of all literary purſuits. I mean not to throw TY 


r contempt on money in. general, but on that exor- 
« hitant wealth which allures the mind from itudy, 
| „But your parents, * fays he, “ will rather chuſe that 
©": WW you ſhould be guilty of peijury or murder, than not 
en know how to value money. 

ma « The ſtudent muſt be deſirous of praiſe. It is a 
Oy Q promiling preſage of ſucceſs to be rouſed by praiſe 
than „hen ene {hall have done well, and to be prieved and 


18 55 incited to higher aims, on finding himſelf blamed or 
4.90 outdone by another. He who a ipires at the ſummit 
ane WF muſt be paſſionately fond of glory. 
Tp 1 Thus have the firſt qualitics, indiſpenſably requi- 
ü die in a youth devoted to ſtudy, been mentioned. He 
1 muſt aim at the higheſt points, he mult love labour, 
ene de muſt never deſpair, he mult deſpite riches, he muſt 
is ide de greedy of praiſe. It remains that we preſcribe the 
methods. There are then three gradations in the 
res A nades of ſtudy; hearing, teaching, writing. It is a 
We | good and eaſy method to hear, it is a bette and caſter 
rant, to cach, and the beſt and eaſieſt of ali to write, 
e % Lectures are dull ; becauſe it is tevious to confhne the 
Nui liberty of thought to the voice of the reaver. But 
auc wien we teach or WT: te, the very exerciſe itſelf pre- 
* eludes the tœdium. 
he bo Though the treatiſe of Ringelbergins is ſhort, vet 
prey 0 nike an victul ab reviation of , Would egdttre 
not de ere room than the limits 1 uſuatly preſetibe to 
u ly papers. will allow. 1 mean o., o ge a title 
* * pecimen of the manner in which this wers entra— 
oy Finary wricer has com poſed his once celebrated 
p 485 teatiſe. I here are certain hans; things In it Wich 
ir be a ſcarcely fail to ſtimulate an 10 iclt wind 2 insect 
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and ſeriouſly devoted to letters. A ſevere critic, « , WM tie 
lover of ridicule, will find much, both in the man- tea 
and the ſtyle to cenſure and deride. But {till there i Mo 
ſomething ſo honeſt and ſo warm in this writer, tha: 
good-natured mind cannot help being entertained ey. 
with his abſurdities, and inclined to overlook th» WM cf 
amidſt the greater abundance of valuable advice, | le. ff ere: 
lieve the copies are not very ſcarce, and earneſtly x: com- ſorv 
lp mend, both to the young ſtudent and the lover of li: Mi 
4 rary curioſities, to dev ote half an hour to the Pera of 
(| | it, if it mould fall into their hands. 
| Riogeibercius was a very ingenious man, not on'y 
Þ in polite learning and in the ſciences, but in the 
1 of mechanical writing, painting, and engr: aving. 
1 deed theſe were his fir ſt purſuits and employments, and 
[| he did not apply himſelf to learning Latin till his ſeven. 
| teenth year; bat fuch was the force of his Ee that 
| he then made a rapid proficiency. He was certaiv]y 
I man of genius, and though not quite correct in his lan: 
| guage, yet he wrote Latin with much more my 
1 vivacity than molt of the Dutch and German \ 
| | his age, He acquired the Greek language, ani 
0 almolt repeat Homer from beginning to end. He i Wal 
| [| Kell veried in various ſciences, and wrote mene 
i upon them; but his tracts are, I believe, more cv! 
un than ufeful. He would have been an excellent v e 
[ and profound philoſopher, had he lived in an age u. 
the rollies of judicial aſtrology were exploded, and 9. 
wr Po: 1:el!s re: duced to the teſt of experiment, 
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| FICING COMFORT TO TASTE. 


14 HERE are certain homely, but ſweet con 

＋ forts and conveniences, the abſence of wil 
no elegance can ſupplv. Since, however, they nance, 
ncthing of + xternal ſplendour, they are often ſacrifce n.) 
f % ihe 2rat.hcation of vanity, We live too much Jeturni 
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„ne ſeves and minds of others, and too little to our own 
tearts, too little to our own conſciences, and too little 
cor own ſatisfadtion. We are more anxious to ap- 
NY nears than to be happy. | : 

even According to the preſent modes of living, and ideas 
nc propriety, an oftentatious appearance mult be at all 
be. WM exents, and in all inſtances, ſupported. If we can pre- 
en. ne 2 glittering and gloſſy varniſh, we diſregard the 

.. Wiitcrior materials and ſubſtance. Many ſhew a dil- 
a poſition in every part of their conduct, ſimilar to that 

et the Frenchman, who had rather go without a flurt, 
ons than without ruffles; rather ſtarve as a count, than 

e enjoy affluence and independence as an honeſt mer- 
|: Wchant. Men 1dolize the great, and the diſtinctions of 
i faſhionable life, with an 1dolatry ſo reverential and 
complete, that they ſeem to miſtake it for their duty 
_ tha MW tovards God. For, to uſe the words of the Catechiſm, 
do they not appear to believe in them, to fear them, 
. 1: WM to love them with all their hearts, with all their 
Wan minds, with all their fouls, and with all their 
ders of! firength, to worſhip them, to give them thanks, to 
put their whole truſt in them, to call upon them, 
eto honour their names and their words, and to ſerve 
101M chem truly all the days of their lives?” As thev 
ir 10% 01 ſhip falſe gods, their bleſſings are of the kind which 
vr 1.crWWcorreſponds with the nature of their deities. They are 
e ſhadowy and unſubſtantial ; dreams, bubbles, and 
1d b\YWneteors, which dance before their eyes, and often lead 
em to perdition. 

It is really lamentable to behold families of a com- 
petent fortune, and reſpectable rank, who (while they 
ceny themſelves even the common pleaſures of a plen. 
uful table, while their kitchen is the cave of cold and 
amine, while their neighbours, relations, and friends 
pity and deſpiſe, as they paſs, the comfortleſs and un- 
dolpitable door) ſcruple not to be profulely expenſive 
in dreſs, furniture, building, equipage, at public en- 
ertainments, in excurſions to Bath, 'I'unbridoe, or 
Inghthelmſtone. To feed the faſhionable cxtrava- 
pance, they rob themſelves of indulgences which they 
now to be more truly ſatisfatory ; tor which of them 
Furneth from the midnight aflembly, or from the ſum— 
Q 6 mer 
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mer excurſions, without complaining of dulneſe, f:. 
tigue, ennui, and infipidity * They have ſhewn them. 
ſelves, they have ſeen many hne perſons, and many fine 
things, but have they felt the delicious pleaſures o! do. 
meſtic peace, the tranquil delights of ſocial i INtercouri: 
at their own towns and villages, the ſolid ſati>fotion: 
of a coo! collected mind, the comforts ariling from 1 dil 
embarraſſed ſtate of finances, and the love and rejpc. 
a neighbourhood ? 


To run in debt, and be involved in danger of arre#; 


58. 


. 
| 


and impri.onment, are, in this age, almoſt the objects ot 


faſliionable ambition. To have an execution in tte 
houſe, is to be in the ſame predicament with this bt. 
ronet and the other jord, or with his grace the duke, 
The poor imicator of ſplendid miſery, little preatneſ;, 
and titled infamy, riſques his liberty and laſt ſhilling to 
become a man of taſte and faſhion. He boatts that he 
1s a happy man, for he 1s a man of pleaſure ; be 
knows how to enjoy life; he profeſſes the important 
{cience called the Sgavoir Vivre, Give him the Gil 
tinction which, in the littleneſs and blindneſs of hi 
ſoul, he conſi ders as the ſource of happineſs and ho- 
nour. Allow him his claim to taſte, give him the title 
of a man of pleaſare, and lince he infitt upon it, grant 
him is pretenſions to Scageir Vivre. But at che ſame 
time he cannot deny that he is haunted by his creditors, 
that he is obliged to hide himſelf, leſt he ſhould !ote 
his liberty ; tha: he 1s eating the bread and the meat, 
and wearing the clothes of thoſe whoſe children as 
crying for a morſc), and ſhivering in rags. If be ha 
brovpht himſelf to ſuch a Rate as to feel no uneaſinel; 
* Nen he reflects on his embarraſſment, and its conſe 
Guences to others; he is a baſe, werthleis, and dege- 
ner2te wreich. But if he is uneaſy, where 15 his hap 
pineſs? where his exaited enjoyments ? how much 1 
pier had been thi, boaſter of happincſs, had he lire 
within the limits of reaion, duty, and his e i 
love and uni with his own regular family, at 
own fire-ſide, beloved, truſted, reſpected in the nei 
bourhuod, : 1 of no creditor or peri: cution, nor 0 
any thing elſe, but of doing wrong ? He mighe ne 
indeed have made a figure on the turf; he m. ie 
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ne had the honour of leading the faſhion ; but he 
zould probably have had health, wealth, fame, and 
wace, Many a man who is ſeldom ſeen, and never 
neard of, enjoys, in the ſilence and ſecurity of a private 
ife, all which this ſublunary ſtate can afford to {wecten 

he cup, and to lighten the burthen. 
la things of an inferior nature, and ſuch as are not 
mmediately connected with moral conduct, the fame 
rrediletion for external appearance, and the ſame ne-— 
gect of ſolid comfort, when placed in competition wich 
he diſplay of an affected taite, are found to prevail. Our 
houſes are often rendered cold, ſmall, and inconvenient, 
for the ſake of preſerving a regularity of external 
ore, or of copying the architecture of a warmer 
\Wcimate. Our carriages are made dangerous or incom— 
0 Wl nodious, for the fake of attracting the paſſengers eye, 
by ſomething new or ſingular in their ſhape, itrength, 
i fabric. Our dreſs is faſhioned in uneaſy forms, and 
eich troubleſome ſuperfluities, or uncomfortable de- 
(. tas, juſt as the Proteus, Faſhion, iſſues out the ca- 
is Woricious edicts of a variable taſte. We even eat and 
0-Wcrink, fee and hear, not according to our own appe- 
le Wites and ſenſes, but as the prevalent taſte happens to 
inetd. In this refined age we are all perſons of tate, 
ne tom the hair-dreſſer and millener, to the duke and 
tachels, The queſtion is not what is right, prudent, 
pealing, comfortable, but what is the taſte. Hence 

beggarly finery, and lordly beggary. 
The ſacrifice of comfort to taſte is viſible in our mo- 
em gardens. I rejoice in the exploſion of the Dutch 
nanner, I expatiate with raptured eye and imagina— 
0n over the noble ſcenes created by a Kent and a 
own. But at the ſame time I lament that our cold 
mate often renders the ſublime and magnificent taſte 
i gardening incompatible with comfort Winter, as 
e poet ſays, often lingers in the lap of May, How 
cling to ſtep out of the houſe, and baſk under a funny 
all covered with bloom, to watch the expanſion of a 
e-bud, and to ſec even the humble pea and bean 
booting up with all the vigour of vernal fertility. But 
oe the manſion houſe ſtands naked and forlorn. You 
icend frem the flight of Reps, You are ſaluted by 


the 
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the rudeſt breath of Eurus and Boreas, 
walls, no out-houſes, even the kitchen and cilice 
terraneous. 
of a meridiin ſun. Pine proſpects indecd all aroung, 
But you cannot ſtay to look at them. You fly 0 
your chimney corner, happy if the perſecuting bla 
purſues you not to your laſt receſs, We allow all thi 
taite can claim. We admire and love her beautiz;; 
but they are dearly bought at the expence of comfort. 
A little and encloſed garden adds greatly to the rea] 
enjoyment of a rural retreat. Though tate has throyq 
down the walls, and laid all open; I venture to pre. 
dict that before the lapſe of half a century, good fert 
and the love of comfort will rebuild them. I. 
grounds beyond may ſtill be laid out in the pray! 


and moſt beauiful ſtyle; but let the houſe find int 


midſt of a little cultivated ſpot, where every veg! 
beauty and delicacy may be diſplayed, and whetet 
rigours of our inclement clime may be ſoftened uni 
elegant encloſures. The contraſt between this, vn 
I would call the domeſtic, and the other Which mige 
be named the outer garden, or the grove, Would pr 
duce an effect by no means unpleaſing. They as 
have no talte for flowers, and the thouſand beautc: 
an incloſed garden, are but pretenders to any kin. 
taſte in the graces of hort.cuiture, 

Indeed, ſuch is the nature of man, we common 
advance improvement to the verge of umpropriety. \ 
now loath the idea of a ſtraight line, and a regular t 
of trees. But let us not, in the pride of our hearts, 2 
ter ourſelves with the unerring rectitude of our tall 
Many of the ancients who poſlieſied the beſt take, 5 
only in poetry and eloquence, but in arts, in painu 
ſculpture, architecture, were great admirers Gt plan 
tions perfectly regular, and laid out in quincum 
However vanity and faſhion may dictate and dena 
the world will not always believe that Homer, s 
Cyrus, Cicero, Bacon, and 'emple, were totally 6 
taken in their ideas of herticultural beauty. 

Cicero informs us, in a fine quotation from Net 
phon's ceconomics, that when Lyſander came t 
rus, a prince equally diſtinguiſhed tor his glonow* 
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die and his genius, Cyrus ſhewed him a piece of ground 
dell cacic/ed and completely planted. After the viſitor had 
:/mired the tall and ſtraight trees, and the rows regular- 
ſermed in a quincunx, and the ground clear of weeds, 
zud well cultivated, and the ſweetneſs of the cdours 
which exhaled from the flowers, he could not help ex— 
prefling his admiration not only of the diligence, but the 
hot him by whom all this was meaſured and marked 
ut; upon which Cyrus anſwered, “ It was myſelf who 
« mea/ured every thing, the reavs of trees are of my diſ- 
* poſing, the plan is mine, and many of the trees were 
' planted with my own hand.” An illuſtrious pattern, 
zhich J hope our Englith noblemen and gentlemen will 
o be afraid to follow, Why always employ a profeſſ- 
{plan-maker ? Why ſacrifice their own amuſement and 
iclination to the will of another, and to the imperious 
lids of capricious faſhion, 


lo. CLIX. on THE EXAMPLE OF HENRY 
THE FIFTH, AND THE BAD EFFECTS OF AN 
MW oriniON, THAT A PROFLIGATE- YOUTH Is 
WW LIKELY TO TERMINATE IN A WISE MAN- 
noob. 


HERE are thoſe who conſider early profligacy 
as a mark of that ſpirit, which ſeldom fails to 
oduce, in the ſubſequent periods of life, a wiſe and a 
tous character. The example of Henry the fifth 
often cited in confirmation of their opinion. Shake- 
are has indeed repreſented his errors and reformation 
ſo amiable a light, that many are not diſpleaſed 
en they ſee a young man beginning his career in riot 
i debauchery, While there is an appearance of ſpi- 
they regard not the vice. 

The example of Henry the fifth has been applied 
ticularly to heirs apparent of a crown, If the fu- 
e king is found to be early initiated in th g exceſſes of 
f Lenſuality, 
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189. 
ſonſoality, it is a favourable preſage, and we are referre; by 
to the example of Falſtaff's Hal. If he devote his tin: 
to drinking, and be actually involved in continual jz. look t. 
toxication, it is all the better, for do we not recoilra wuch 
Hal's exploits at the Boar's Head in Eaſtcheap? Dam: hr 
Quickly, Doll Tearſheet, are illuſtrious inſtances “ the 
prove what company a prince ſhould keep in order e a, 
become hereafter a great king. It is in the havnt begun, 


intemperance and vice, and in the company of ſycoph.:W" >: 


and knaves, that he is, according to the vulgar phraſe, : ' Now 
ſow his wild oats, to ſpend the exuberance of his ſpirit couldſt 
to ſubdue the ebullition of his blood, and to acquire with th 
valuable ſpecies of moral experience. _z 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the fifth is a remarka!! » _ 


inſtance of early profligacy and ſubſequent reformaticr 
He is a remarkable, becaule he is a rare inſtance, |; 
one who ſucceeds as he did, a thouſand become eis 
incurable debauchees, drunkards, and rogues, ruin: 
character and fortunes, or die under the o»veratior 


hee; t 
kedit 

ver ſine 
counte 


ſo rough an experiment. We hear not of thoſe v arial 
obliged to go to the Eaſt Indies, to hide themſe]ves on N on 
Continent, to ſkulk in the garrets of blind allies, 8 — 
ſpend their days in gaols, or are early carried to ” 
church- yard, amidſt the thanks and rejoicings of :1: 9 K 
friends for ſo happy a deliverance from ſhame and rut: pon 
But if one wild youth becomes but a tolerably good mi a, 
we are {truck with the metamorphoſis, as we are Wi 2 90 
every thing uncommon. We exagyerate his goon» h 
by comparing it with his previous depravity. Ved et 
the example, as a conſolatory topic, wherever we d {Oath 
hold a young man, as the ſcripture beautifully expre Yap 
it, walking n the ways of his own heart, and 0 1. *? 
ſight of his »wn eyes. We talk as if we almoſt corgi b po 
8 1 M ; hens ned Oce 
tulated a parent, when his ſon has ſpirit enough 0. art 
late, not only the rules of decency, but alſo the ma bat 1 
cred laws of morality and religion. that m 
at m 


Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many a9. ſuch 


tuous and feeling father. They have brought his he Portuna 

before they were grey, to the grave. I have been na, 0 : 
> 2 1 TIF 2 * p ! n W 4 ſi 22 — 

pleaſel with a paſſage in the ſermons of the late ppineſs 


Dr. Ogden, in which he recommends regularity 
virtue to young men ſolely for the ſake of ther; 


vo! 
4 vv 


. lead ſ 


— . —_ 
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ts, Stop, young man,” ſays he, “' ſlop a little to 
look towards thy poor parents. Think it not too 
much to beſtow a moment's reflection on thoſe who 
never forget thee. Recollect what they have done 
er thee. Remember all—all indeed thou canſt 
not; alas! ill had been thy lot, had not their care 
begun, before thou couldſt remember or know any 
thing. 
| Now ſo proud, ſelf-willed, inexorable, then 
couldſt thou only aſk by wailing, and move them 
with thy tears. And they were moved. Their 
hearts were touched with thy diftreſs ; they relieved 
and watched thy wants before thou knewelt thine 
wn neceſſities, or their kindneſs, 1 hey: cloathed 
hee; thou knewelt not that thou waſt naked: thou 
kedlt not for bread; but they fed thee. And 
yer ſince—for the particulars are too many to be 
counted, and too many ſurely to be all utterly for- 
tten, it has been the very principal endeavour, 
nployment, and ſtudy of their lives to do ſervice 
nto thee, If by all theſe endeavours they can ob— 
an their child's comfort, they arrive at the full ac- 
ompliſhment of their wiſhes. They have no higher 
ject of their ambition, Be thou but happy, and 
hey are ſo. 
And now tell me, is not ſomething to be done, I 
o not now ſay for thyſelf, but for them? If it be 
0 much to deſire of thee to be good, and wiſe, and 
muous, and happy for thy own ſake; yet be happy 
r theirs, Think that a ſober, upright, and, ſet 
e add, religious life, beſides the bleſſings it will 
ing upon thy own head, will be a ſountain of un- 
gned comfort to thy declining parents, and make 
e heart of the aged ling for joy. 
What ſhall we ſay? which of theſe is happier ? the 
that maketh a glad father? or the father, bleſſed 
uh ſuch a ſon ? 
Fortunate young man! who haſt an heart open ſo 
fly to virtuous delights, and canſt find thy own 
Ppineſs 10 returning thy father's bleſſing upon his 
u Cad 


« And 
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And happy father! whoſe years have been pro- Ml poor p- 
longed, not, as it often happens, to ſee his comte vt cat 
fall from him one after another, and to become at ene his 


5 7 
«c 


* old and deſtitute; but to taſte a new pleaſure, no: to beet: 
«© be found among the! rf of youth, reſerved hr ed a 
* his age; to reap the harv eſt of all his c res and labour; WI have be 
c in the duty, afeQion; and falicity of his dear child. er age 
% His very look beſpenks the inward ſatisfattion of hi ve: 
«© heart. 'I'he infirmities of his age fit light on him, Wie wo! 
« He feels not the troub!cs of life: he ſmiles at the: * the ole 
proach of death; fees himſelf ſtill living and honoured} trength 
in the memory and the perſon of his ſon, his other urn! 
« dearer ſelf; and paſſes down to the receptacle of al O ha 
* the living, in the fullneſs of content and joy. zith tot 
«© How unlike to this is the condition of him, whoWlarcs a 
„has the affliction to be the father of a wicked of Wv be g. 
« ſpring! poor, unhappy man! No ſorrow is lers; 
„ unto thy ſorrow. Dileaſes and death are bleſingW4! be 
«© if compared with the anguiſh of thy heart, whe pangs y. 
* thou ſee{t thy dear children run heedle:isly and bed There 
long in the ways of fin, forgetful of their parenqencern 
«© counſel, and their own happineſs. Unfortunate 6 o1M-oceme 
« man! How often does he wiſh he had never bee! in d 
* born, or had been cut off before he was a father e are 
« No reflection is able to afford him conſolation. HH ple 
„ grows old betimes; and the afiliftions of age arntemp! 
% doubled on his head. In vain are 1n{trument: bon led, 
oY pleaſure brought forth. His ſoul refuſes comtorgiF#y; th 
„Every blefling of life is loſt upon him. No fue baſe arti 
* 15 able to give him joy. His triumphs are Uke awful 
„ of David: while his friends, captains, ſoldiers. We bellerfie 
« rending the air with thouts of victory—he, poor coiice t 
« queror, went up, as it is written, to the ci: 000, for 
«© over the gate and wept: and as he went, thus > {410 urs an 
O, my ton Abſalom! my ſon, my fon A nec sbeſt h. 
« would to God I had died for thee ! O Abſalom, Madlen: 
« fon, my ſon!” etched 
1 have introduced this paſſage, with a hop” ral af 
and thoughtleſs young men may be properly i108 atten. 
by it; and though they ſhould have no regard for! a 
ſelves, that they ſnould be led to have pity cn! early a 


4 vebe ti 


Go 
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oor parents, and to chuſe the right way, that they may 
dot cauſe affliction to him who often has dandled them 
in his arms, nor to her at whoſe breaſt they hung in the 
et and innocent period of their infancy. It is in— 
ied a melancholy conſideratiun that children, who 
have been the delight of their parents during the ear- 
lier ages, no ſooner arrive at maturity, than they often 
drove a ſcourge and a curſe. They hurry thoſe out of 
he world, who brought them into it. They embitter 
Wii: old age of thoſe who devoted the health and 
eagth of manhood to their welfare and ſupport. Sad 
.MM::turn | to plant the pillow of reclining age with thorns! 
-O have pity, have pity on your father behold him 
vith tottering ſtep approaching you! With ſuppliant 
nds and tears in his eyes, he begs you—to do what? 
ebe good and happy. O ſpare him, wipe away his 
ers; make him happy, be ſo yourſelf, —ſo when it 
„aal be your turn to be a father, may you never feel the 
gangs you have already inflicted ! 
There are parents, indeed, who ſeem to have little 
concern but for the pecuniary intereſt or worldly ad- 
uncement of their children. While their children ex- 
tel in dreſs, addreſs, ſimulation, and diflimulation, 
liey are allowed to be as debauched and immoral as 
ey pleaſe, While they poſſeſs a poor, mean, and 
ontemptible kind of wiſdom, commonly called the 
knowledge of the world, their parents are perfectly 
ay; though they ſhould be notoriouſly guilty of every 
bale artifice, and plunged in the groſſeſt and moſt 
lav ful ſpecies of ſenſuality. That poor man, Lord 
hellerfield, was one of thoſe parents who are ready to 
nice their children's honour, conſcience, and falva- 
on, for the ſake of gaining a little of the little ho- 
durs and riches of a world, where not even the 
pieſt honours of the moſt abundant riches are com— 
mdle to the poſſeſſion of an honeſt heart. That 
fetched Lord ſeems to have entertained very little 
aural affeftion for his ſpurious offspring. His pater— 
v Mention was all avarice and ambition. He would 
Wably have been delighted if his ſon had been at 
early age a remarkable debauchee. He would have 
veht the ſpirit which vice diſplayed, a ſureprog - 
noltic 


> 
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noſtic of future eminence. Providence defeated hi: 1 
poſe, and permitted his letters to be exhibited Veir fo 


loathſome monument of wickedneſs, vanity, and wont cleva 
wiſdom. Such wiſdom is indeed uſually folly, ere not 
where its effects and conſequences are confined to Het 
preſent p riod of exiſtence. lights 

Every father then, and every mother who deſerte Mito 
tender and venerable appellation, will ſtrenuouſly ende To th 


vour, whatever have been their own errors and vice, Weaged 
preſerve thoſe whom they have introduced into a tron\|Waplatic 
ſome world from the foul contagion and pollution of vicWre of : 
If they have any regard for their children, for their c] ers, 

try, for themſelves, they will ufe every probable mean: birds, 


reſcue the riſing generation from early profligacy. Sof th 
motives often prevail when all others are ineffcacio Ment, th 
I repeat then, that, for their own ſakes, they mute paſt 
their offspring from riot, intemperance, and proiy 1's thre 


If they are miſguided by the example of Henry the [i1gculed ; 
or any other reformed rake, ſo as to encourare th trees. 

children in evil, or even to be negligent of them, en, af 
will probably repent in the day of old age, and id neſs, 
verty, ſhame and anguith, ſuperadded to the weig|: Heads ar 
years, and the unavoidable evils of a natural decay. m liſten 
e wood 
locks, 
nved, 

ich cow! 
quires 1 
acre, \ 
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No. CLX. A coop HEART NECESSARY! 
ENJOY THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE, 


neſs is 
veriion 
May. 

luſt, 0 
le, as tc 
ation, 
mated 


Y a juſt diſpenſation of Providence, it happ* pet 

they who are unreaſonably ſelfiſn, ſeldom cri 
much happineſs as the generous and contenteo, 
moſt all the wicked deviate from the line of refit 
that they m may er groſs an extraordinary portion 
ſome reil of imaginary advantage. Their hear! 


agitated in the purſuit of it with the moſt violet. H. 
painful emotions, and their eagerneſs, appreherk dent as 
and folicitude, roiſon the enjoyment after they hat, Or 11 
tained the poſſeſſion. The nature ct their ple. „ cclude, 


beſt groſs, ſenſual, violent, and tranſitory. 1% 
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ways. diſſatisfied, 2lways envious, always malignant. 
ieir fouls are bent down to the earth; and, deſtitute of 
| elevated and heavenly ideas, caleſliam inanes. They 
ye not powers of perception for the {ublime or refined 
factions 3 and are no leſs inſenſibie to the tranquil 
lights of innocence and ſimplicity, than the deaf and 
ind to the beauty of colours, and the melody of muſic. 
To the wicked, and indeed to all who are warmly 
Weaged in the vulgar purſuits of the world, the con- 
\MWaplation of rural ſcenes, and of the manners and na- 
ne of animals, is perfectly inſipid. The odour of 
ers, the purling of ſtreams, the ſong and plumage 
| birds, the ſportive innocence of the lamb, the fide- 
xy of the dog, are incapable of attracting, for one mo- 
ent, the notice of him whoſe conſcience is unealy, 
{ paſhons unſubdued. Invite him to a morning 
ak through a neighbouring wood, and he begs to be 
cuſed; for he loves his pillow, and can fee no charms 
trees. Endeavour to allure him, on a vernal evening, 
hen, after a ſhower, every leaf breathes fragrance and 
eſineſs, to ſaunter with you in the garden; and he 
eads an engagement at whiſt, or at the bottle. Bid 
n liſten to the thruſh, the blackbird, the nightingale, 
e woodlark, and he interrupts you by aſking the price 
locks, and enquiring whether the Weſt-India flect is 
red. As you walk over the meadows enamelled 
th cowſlips and daiſies, he takes no other notice, but 
quires who 1s the owner, how much the land lets for 
acre, what hay ſold for at the laſt market. Ile pre- 
75 the gloomieſt day in November, on which pecuniary 
lineſs is tran ſacted, or a feaſt celebrated, or a public 
erſion afforded, to all the delights of the merry month 
May. He who is conſtantly engaged in gratifying 
luſt, or in gaming, becomes in a thort time ſo very 
e, as to conſider the ſtudy of the works of God in the 
ation, and the external beauty both ot vegetable and 
mated nature, as little ſuperior to a childiſh entertain- 
it, How grave his aſpect! No Solon ever looked fo 
dent as he does, when he is on the point of making a 
„or inſidiouſly plotting an intrigue. One mipht 
iclude, from his air of importance, that man was 


born 
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born to ſhake the dice, to ſhuffle the cards, to drink Let 
claret, and to deſtroy, by debauchery, the innocence ! 
individuals, and the peace of families. Ignorant an{M 
miſtaken wretch ! He knows not that purity and ini” inde 
plicity of heart would furniſh him with delights, which zoled t 
while they render his Jife tranquil and pleaſurablg ow: 
would enable him to reſign his ſoul at death into thi norle : 
hands of his Maker unpolluted. What ſtains and fi eigne 
it uſually contracts by an indiſcriminate commerce wih“ <* 
the world! how comparatively pure amidſt the genuin eeſſit 
pleaſures of a rural and philoſophical life! ou; 
As a preſervative of innocence, and as the means SM © ! 
a moſt agreeable paſtime, the love of birds, floverg.* 
plants, trees, gardens, animals, when it appears in bo-gM EE 
as indeed it uſually does, ſhould be encouraged, a,“ 
in a ſubordinate degree cultivated. Farewel, inn # the | 
cence, when ſuch things ceaſe to be capable of afordM. e 
ing pleaſure! The heart gradually becomes hardene{M'*>® * 
and corrupted, when its objects are changed to thoſe 
a worldly and a ſenſual nature. =___— 
Man may indeed be amuſed in the days of health 2. 
vigor with the common purſuits of ordinary life; Ho. C 
they have too much agitation in them for the feeb| 
powers of old age. Amuſements are then require 
which are gentle, yet healthy; capable of engaging thi —— 
thoughts, yet requiring no painful or continued exertion a) 
Happy he who has acquired and preſerved to that age | bi 


taſte for ſimple pleaſures. A fine day, a beautif 
garden, a flowery field, are to him enjoyments fm; 
in ſpecies and degree to the bliſs of Elyſium. A fart 
yard, with all its inhabitants, conſtitutes a moſt deligh 
ful ſcene, and furniſhes him with a thouſand entertal 
ing ideas. The man who can ſee without pleaſure a he 
ather her chickens under her wing, or the train OF... of 
3 following their parent into a pond, is like hit / 
who has no muſic in his ſoul, and who, according to Shakgih,; Ao 
ſpeare, is fit for treaſons, murders, every thing that c. n 
diſgrace and degrade humanity. Vetabo ii/dem jub trat 
bus, fragilemgue mecum ſolvat phaſelum. I will forbid hi 
ſays Horace on another occaſion, to be under the fan 
roof with me, or to embark in the ſame veſſel. 
2 
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Let it operate a -n additional motive in ſtimulating 
qs to preſerve our innocence, that with our innocence 
* preſerve our ſenſihility to the charms of nature. It 
I in iccd one of tne rewards of innocence, that it is en 


led to taſte the pureſt pleaſure which this world can 


ll how, without the uſual conſequences of pleaſures, re— 
morſe and ſatiety. The man of a bad heart can tind no 
elight but in bad deſigns and bad actions --nominal 
es and real torments. His very amuſements are of 
recefſity connected with the injury of others, and with 
;thouſand painful ſenſations which no language can ex- 
wels, But the mind of the honeſt, fimple, and ingenuous, 
$1lwavs gay 2nd enlivened, like ſome of the ſouthern 
dimates, with a ſerenity almoſt perpetual. Let a man 
do would form an adequate idea on the different ſtates 
JJ the good and bad heart, with reſpect to happineſs, 
4 ompare the climate of Otaheite with that of Terra del 
ego, as deſcribed by our Britith circumnavigators. 
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OF VICE IN NOBILI TT. 
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\ ANY, who have been raiſed to titles and eſtates 
by the virtue or good fortune of their anceſtors, 
tem to conſider themſelves as privileged to infringe all 
be common reſtraints eſtabliſhed by a regard to de- 
icy, by moral pluloſophy, by natural and by revealed 
tigion, They have noble blood in their veins, there- 
me they preſume that the world was made for them to 
ke their paſtime in it. Who, they exclaim (with a 
ley of oaths and execrations) who ſhall dare to ſay 
us, thus far ſhall ye go, and no farther ? Rules, laws, 
50 modes of ſuperſtition were made for the canaille, for 
e muſhroom race, who ſprung from dunghills, and 
hom the ſun of royalty has never ſhed its luſtre. 
arcely any of the ancient philoſophers could boaſt of 


Weman, that is, perhaps, to a baſtard of King Charles's 
ſtrumpet, 


us noble blood, and ſhall they preſume to dictate to a 
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ſtrumpet, or to the diſeaſed oft:pring of a leprous, ſe- 
phulous, ſorry race of puiſne lordlings, whoſe nam 
are only recorded in the books of ruined tradeſmen, a 
whoſe illuſtrious exploits are limited to the regions of 
cock-pit, a horſe-race, a tavern, and a bawdy-houſe 
Shall a carpenter's ſon dictate to a Fitzroy? His lord 


C3len: 
ber of 
nfamy 
which 

frtuou 


ſhip pleads his privileges. Let him riot in debaucher ef ütle 
ſeduce innocence, break the peace of private familie whole 
laugh at all that is ſacred and ſerious, for is he no; *"9c9!: 
duke? has cell 
You are indeed a duke; or, in other words, voM"<-tall 

great-grandfather, by good fortune or good deeds, : etch 
quired for you that noble old manſion-houſe, that par thirſty | 
thoſe woods, thoſe lands, thoſe titles, all of which v zimelte 
baſely diſhonour. Though in your appearance you ha * 
Mat the 


not much of ducal dignity, yet we ſee your ducal corong 


on your proſtitute's vis-a-vis: we ſee you glorying 1 advert 


your ſhame, neglecting to pay your tradeſmen, yet il it n 
viſhing your gold on horſes and harlots ; ſtooping to t! I ventur 
meanelt company and diverſions, yet retaining allt Ind opt 
petty inſolence of family pride: we ſee you mes id ofte 
ſneaking in a court; we fee you rewarded, notwi {comer 
ſtanding the infamy of your private life, with offices Hes t 
truſt and honour ; we therefore acknowledge that, 
have all the common attributes and outward ſigns of ip-54ce 
title which you happen to inherit. You have alſoh wand; 
the honour of a divorce, and enjoy the envied and HH #'<'c 
liant reputation of a profeſſed adulterer. With an 
rater and qualities ſo noble, every Briton mult n 
knowledge how juſtly you are ſaluted by the appellaugh.”** all 
of your Grace! how juſtly you are made the compli!" 9! 
nion of a prince, and the privy counſellor of the Ef ye 

© COmn 


of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender 
faith, and over all cauſes, ecclefraftical as well as ch Pe 
ſupreme! But, irony apart, who can be ſurprizec, . feeb1, 
who can lament, when ſuch wretches as vourſelt s PP 


the counſellors of kings, that the ſubjects rebel, 4 dy 1 

that the empire is diſmembered ? Under a ruler n, ope 

you, who would not glory in the illuſtrious charac de ford 

and conduct of a Waſhington ? — ; 

When we read the liſt of dukes, marquiſes, es 8 of b 

viſcounts, barons, and baronets, exhibited in the ce . 3 
Calene 
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Calendar, we cannot help wondering at the great num- 
der of thoſe who are ſunk in obſcurity, or branded with 
amy; and at the extreme paucity of characters to 
which may be applied with juſtice the epithets of decent, 
virtuous, learned, and devout. Here we {ee a long liſt 
of titled ſhadows, whoſe names are ſeldom heard, and 
whoſe perſons are ſeldom ſeen but at Newmarket and the 
chocolate- houſe. There we mark a tribe whom fame 
113 celebrated for thoſe feats of gallantry called, in an 
ad- faſhioned book, adultery. Here we point out a 
gretch ſtigmatized for unnatural crimes, there a blood- 
firſty duelliſt. Debauchees, druikards, ſpendthrifts, 
rameters, tyrannical neighbours, and bad maſters of 
imilies, occur to the mind of the reader fo frequently, 
hat they almoſt ceaſe by familiarity to excite his ani- 
adverhon. All this may be true, it will be ſaid ; but 
ill it not be true of any other equal number of men? 
| renture to affirm that it will not. The power, rank, 
nd opulence of the nobility, aided to bad company 
id often to a bad education, lead them beyond the line 
fcommon depravity, There is this alſo which diſtin- 
uſhes their errors from the uſual errors of human in- 


7 mity ; they boaſt of their enormities, and glory in their 
race; exorbitant profligacy is conſidered as a mark 
i nanly ſpirit; and all who are decent and regular, 

We ridiculed by the majority as tame, puſillanimous, 


jpocritical, ſuperſtitious, methodiſtical, prejudiced, or 


a Cl 
s- minded. 
Han Let allowing, what experience refutes, that the enor- 


nies of the nominal great are not worſe than thoſe of 
mers, yet it cannot be denied that their influence on 
„ community is inhnitely more detrimental. The 
ener part of mankind are weak and ill-educated ; but 
a teeble and ill-informed underſtanding, riches and 
ſelf e appear to be the nobleſt diſtinctions of human 
ure, Whatever is ſaid or done by the poſſeſſors of 
ler u operates both as precept and example with irre- 
ive force. It is ſufficient, in the opinion of many a 
man and woman of faſhion, to juſtiſy any eccen— 
ny of behaviour, that a lord or a lady, whom they 
udly name among their acquaintance, has ſet the ex- 
pie. Deformity uſelf, awkwardneſs, rudeneſs, be- 
Vor, II. £ come 


— 
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come grace and politeneſs, when exhibited by ſome ; 
ducheſs who affects fame by an impudent ſingularity, elig 
The court in Doctors- Commons exhibits frequent proofs, Had 
in the preſent times, that vices, directly repugnant cok 3 
the law of God, pregnant with injuries to ſociety, and Hmnmu 


No. 10 


fatal to private virtue and private happineſs, are become Hiace, t 
faſhionable. It is a pride and pleaſure among the bla}. ent wi 
ed lordlings of the day, to ſtand forth in a court of juſ. of m 
tice, and avow themſelves the deſtroyers of female virtue The: 
and nuptial felicity. They are travelled men; and, like ed pe- 
true patriots, emulating the manners of that nation which vainted 
is endeavouring to deſtroy our political exiſtence, they i becom 
attempt to introduce the looſe principles of conjugal l. s ſom 
bertiniſm into their own country. Thoſe who have not uloſop] 
travelled, imitate the noble youths who have ; and thus ough 11 
is the ſweet cup of domeſtic felicity almoſt univerſally": Yet 
embittered among thoſe who, in the regions of faſhion, W8*ncral 
pretend to ſuperior ſkill in the art of enjoying life. 1 
ns by 
3 ling pr 
OE the paſ 
No. CEXII. on AaFFECTATION OF ExTREU N e 
DELICACY AND SENSIBILITY, nes — 

tents, 
| ns, w 
XTREME De11cacy,ſfoeſteemed at preſent, ſeen to ſup 
to have been unknown in times of remote antiqui i days of 
It is certainly a great rehnement on human nature; 2 the ſof 


refinements are never attended to in the earlier ages, wiW. Thi 
the occupations of war, and the wants of unimproved liens the 


leave little opportunity, and leſs inclination, for fa, who 
ful enjoyments. Danger and diſtreſs require ſtrength Ms, ſhou 
mind, and neceſſarily exclude an attention to thoſ «ae with J 
licacies, Which, while they pleaſe, infallibly enervate. en who 

That tenderneſs which is amiable in a ſtate of pete ungue 
civilization, is deſpiſed as a weakneſs among unpoliſq in great 
nations. Shocked at the ſmalleſt circumſtances wuibuted 
are diſagreeable, it cannot ſupport the idea of dane and 
and alarm. So far from exerciſing the ſeverities wiWition, ; 
are ſometimes politically neceſſary in a rude ſtate, it tfervient ; 


with horror from the fight, and at the deſcription of the * to 
ps of 
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|: delights in the calm occupations of rural life, and would 
adly reſign the ſpear and the ſhield for the ſhepherd's 
ook and the lover's garland. But in an unformed 
mmunity, where conſtant danger requires conſtant de- 
ace, thoſe diſpoſitions which delight in eaſe and retire- 
ent will be treated with general contempt; and no tem- 
of mind which is deſpiſed will be long epidemical. 
The antient Greeks and Romans were the moſt civi- 
zed people on the earth. They, however, were unac- 
ninted with that extreme delicacy of ſentiment which 
become univerſally prevalent in modern times. Per- 
: Wer: ſome reaſonable cauſes may be aſſigned. The ſtoic 
hiloſophy endeavoured to introduce a total apathy, and 
ouph it was not embraced in all its rigour by the vul- 
r, yet it had a ſufficient number of votaries to diffuſe 
general inſenſibility of temper. It perhaps originally 
tant no more than to teach men to govern their affec- 
ns by the diftates of reaſon, but as a natural want of 
ling produced the ſame effects as a rational regulation 
the paſſions, inſeniibility ſoon paſſed among the vulgar, 
what it had no claim to, a philoſophical indifference. 
That reſpectful attention to women, which in modern 
es is called gallantry, was not to be found among the 
tentss Women were unjuſtly conſidered as inferior 
gs, whoſe only duty was to contribute to pleaſure, 
ſeem to ſuperintend domeſtic economy. It was not till 
iu day's of chivalry that men ſhewed that deſire of pleaſ- 
; an the ſofter ſex, which ſeems to allow them a ſuper:o- 
wh. This deference to women refines the manners and 
d liches the temper; and it is no wonder that the an- 
fanciWOts, who admitted not women to their ſocial converſa- 
oh , ſhould acquire a roughneſs of manners incompa- 
of: ce with Delicacy of Sentiment. 
vate. Wien who ated, thonght, and ſpoke, like the antients, 
unqueſtionably furniſhed by nature with every fecl- 
in great perfection. But their mode of education 
nbuted rather to harden, than to mollify their hearts, 
nes and war were the only general objects of purſuit, 
ton, it is well known, renders all other paſſions 
vient to itſelf; and the youth who had been ac- 
med to a military diſcipline, and had endured tho 
hips of a campaign, though he might yield to the, 
P- 2 allurements 
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allurements of pleaſure, would not have time to cultitae Ml ,.; 
the refinements of delicacy. But the modern ſoldier, 11 
in the preſent mode of conducting war, is not compelle aud 
to undergo many perſonal hardſhips either in the prepa. H 
ration for his profeſſion, or in the exerciſe of it, Con n. nhic 


merce, but little known to many antient nations, giv: 
the moderns an opportunity of acquiring opulence with . 
out much difficulty or danger; and the infinite _—_ not. | 
who inherit this opulence, have recourſe, 1 in order to pas 
away life with eaſe, ie the various arts of exciting 
ſure. The profeſſions of divinity and law, leave aß. 
cient time, opportunity, and inclination to moſt oft 

profeſſors to purſue every innocent amuſement and en 


tification. The general plan of modern educatie 


which, among the liberal, conſiſts of the ſtudy of poet | he 
and ſentimental wr:ters, contributes perhaps, ingre {WM no?., 
all other cauſes, to humanize the heart and reh l rene 
ſentiments: for, at the period when education is ce hngead 
menced, the heart is molt ſuſceptible of imprefiions. Htg o 
Whatever diſpoſition tends to ſoften, without wiWfom x 
ening the mind, mult be cheriſhed z and it mul. bene fg! 
lowed that an unaffected Delicacy of Sentiment, on tial ng 
ſide the extreme, adds greatly to the happinel; of ma pretend 
kind, by diffuſing an univerſal benevolence. It tract thropy 
men to feel for others as for themſelves; it di, tendern 
them to rejoice with the happy, and, by parta, ing, Wt» unco. 
encreale their pleaſure. It frequently excludes the Hence of 
lignan paſſions, which are the ſources of the gte lohn, 
miſery in life. It excites a pleaſing ſenſation in ure, is 
own breaft, which, if its duration be coniiderei, wen, 
be placed among the higheſt gratifications of ſe Ct reafon 
The only ill conſequence that can be appreher cc to hays ; 


it is, an efieminacy of mind, which may eitquz.it 
for vigorous purſuits and manly exertions. 

In the moſt ſucceſsful courſe of things, obſtseles 
impede, and diſagreeable circumſtances Gilgu! 
bear theſe without feeling them, is e rec 
ſary in the right conduct of life; but he who 1+! 
blingly alive all over, and whoſe ſenſibilit; appro 
to ſoreneſs, avoids the conteſt in which he kno 

mit be hurt, He feels injuries never commite-, * 
reients afironts never intended, Diſguſted wih: 


conſtitut. 
1 itielt, 
 1njuric 
ant of ; 
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ind manners, he either ſeeks retirement to indulge his 
„v eclaacholy, or, weakened by continual chagrin, con- 
dass himſelf with folly and imprudence. 
How then ſhall we avoid the extreme of a diſpoſition, 
which, in the due medium, is productive of the mot ſa— 
5 tary con ſequences? In this exceſs, as well as all others, 
reajon mult be called ing to moderate. Senſibility mult 
not be permitted to fink us into ſuch a ſtate of indo- 
58 lence, as effectually repreſſes thoſe manly ae 4. 
„ which may very well coniit with the moſt delicate. Th 
preatelt mildneſs is commonly u. od with the Kesten 
ri ge, in the true hero. FTenderneſs joined with 
: eeſolution, forms indeed a fnihhed character, to which 
"MM reaſon, co- operating with nature, may calily attain. 
The affectation of great ſentibiliy is extremely com- 
mon. It is however as odious as the reality is amiahle 
|: renders a man deteſtzble, and a woman ridicul-n 
Inſtead of relieving the afflicted, which is the neceſtiry 
et of genuine A pos a character of this ſort flies 
_s miſery, to ſhew that it is too delicate to ſupport 
the ſight of diſtreſs. The appearance of a toad, or th: 
jolting of a carriage, will cauſe a paroxyſm of frar. It 
pretends to a ſuperior ſhare of retinement and philan— 
thropy But it is remarkable, that this delicacy and 
tenderneſs often diſappear iu ſolitude, and the mreton or 
b uncommon ſenſibility is frequently found, 1a the ab- 
ſence of witneſſes, to be uncommo! aly unfeeliug. 
Jo have received a tender heart from the hind of na. 
wre, is to have received the means of the higheſt enjoys 
„rat. Jo have regulated its emonions by the dictates 
Ct reaſon, is to have acted up to the diet) of man, and 
do nave obtained th at happineſs of which the heart was 
Wi tered ſuſceptible. May a temper, thus laad ible 
1 1telf, never be rendered contemptible by affe tation, 


les r injurious to its poſſeſtor and to others, through the 
\, Wt of a proper guidance. 

nec 
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non 
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No. CLXIII. on TRUE PATIENCE, As pig. 


TINGUISHED FROM INSENSIBILITY, 


— — 


OWEVER common, and however intenſe the eyj!, | 


of human life may be, certain it is, that evil; 
equally great, do not affect all men with an equal de. 
gree of anguiſh; and the different manner of ſuſtaining 
evils, ariſes from one of theſe two cauſes, a natural in- 


tentibility, or an adventitious fortitude, acquired by the} 


exertion of PATIENCE. 


Apathus, when a ſchool-boy, was not remarkable for 


quickneſs of apprehenſion, or brilliancy of wit; but though 


his progreſs was flow, it was ſure, and the additional] 


opportunities of ſtudy, which he enjoyed by being free 
from thoſe avocations which vivacity and warm! of 
conſtitution occaſion, made him a tolerably good ſ{chul-r, 


he ſullenneſs of his deportment, however, alienated :: 


ati:Ctions of his teachers; and, upon the ſlighteit mi! 
cemeanours, he often underwent the punithment 0: tt 
rod, which he always bore without a tear, and with. 
complaint. 

He had not long been at ſchool, before his father ar 
mother died of a contagious fever. Preparatory to t 
diſcloſure of ſo mournful an event to an orphan {tor 
many precautions were taken, many phraſes of con. 
lence ſtudied. At length, the maſter took him ande 
and after ſeveral obſervations on the inſtability of hui: 
affairs, the ſuddenneſs of death, the neceſlity of [ubmil 
ſion to Providence, and the inefficacy of ſorrow, told hin 
that his parents were no more. To this, young A pati. 
replied, by obſerving, without any viſible alteration! 
his countenance, that he ſuſpected ſomething ot th. 
kind had happened, as he had not received his letters 
the uſual time; but that he had not ſaid any thing © 
the ſubject, as he thought his being poſſeſſed of u 11 
fortune by the event, was a matter that concerne« | 
body but himſelf, ** For (ſays he) as the death was 1! 
den, there probably was no will, and my father bein 

hs pre. 


| 
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« pretty warm, as they call it, and I being an only ſon, 
« | think I ſhall be very well off.” Here he was inter- 
rupted by his maſter, who was now defirous of ſome de- 
gree of that grief which he had before been ſolicitous to 
prevent—** And are you not affected (ſaid he) with the 
lots of the deareſt friends you had in the world?“ — 
* Why, Sir, (replied the inſenſible) you have juſt now 
been teaching me to ſubmit to Providence, and telling 
me, we muſt all die, and the like; and do I not prac- 
* tile your precepts?” The maſter was too much aſto- 
riſhed to be able to anſwer, and haſtily left the young 
man; who probably concluded the day with a feaſt of 
gingerbread, or a game at marbles. | 
Soon after he left ſchool, he took it into his head to 
enter into the ſtate of matrimony. But here let the gentle 
reader be informed, that he was not induced to ſubmit 
his neck to the yoke by any of thoſe fine feelings which 
conſtitute love. The object of his choice had ten thou- 
ſand pounds; and he coni:dered that ten thouſand pounds 
would pay for the lady's board. Whenche little prattlers 
were arrived at that age when none can behold thin 
without pleaſure, they were ſeized with an unfavourutile 
ſmall-pox, and ſeverally carried from the cradle io the 
grave. The conſtant attendance of the mother, on this 
occaſion, brought on a fever, which, together with a 
weakneſs occaſioned by an advanced ſtate of pregnancy, 
proved fatal. Then, at laſt, Apathus was obſerved to 
"of fetch a ſigh, and lift up his hands to Heaven—at the 
11: light of the undertaker's bill. A thouſand misfortunes 
"WY in buſineſs have fallen to his lot, all which he has borne 
ume vith feeming fortitude. He is now, at length, reduced 
io that ſtate, in which gentlemen chooſe to take lodg- 

ings within the purlieus of St. George's fields: but there 
no alteration in his features; he ſtill ſings his ſong, 
aon 1 takes his glaſs, and laughs at thoſe filly mortals who 


weary themſelves in wandering up and down the world 
ters without controul. 


6 


00 © 


ing . Thus Apathus affords a ſtriking inflance of that power 
1 1" of bearing afflictions which ariſes from natural inſen 
ec biin. Stoicus will give us a better idea of Patience 
15 sa virtue, 

| bein P 4 From 
uit 
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t he : - 8 * teig 
Stoicus was remaerr ave fore qvality, which, in chil leer, of the 
is called framefaceunct Ho could never enter: f 
full of com panyuithond ſuzeing his diſtreſs, by a ſelf 51 
tif, 18 fi & t ſch O, e aveideg the CO) becom 
hon of faulté, rather through fear of ſhame than et Th. 
niſument. In ſhort, an exquiſite ſenſibility, at 18 
ti e not it gave im the moſt exalted doit «01 eteem 
exroltd him to the kes eſt affliction. Thus, ron. Len. 
accuzänted with gie, though a ſtranger to mist hag 
he ach ted a habit of bearing evils before any he lgnity 
FS ini. er 
IEA s was deſigned for. a literary life, which, to the ale 
generality of mandip d, appears almoit exempt ti om the evole; 
cen attacts of ill-tortune: but if there wore 1 ed cc 
other t:ftainces of the peculiar miterics of the Rugent, lege a 
Stoicus alone mig! [4 evince the proundieſlnels of tuck «l zuſes j 
Opinion. From a ſanguine temper, he was prone to aut. Nich e 
eipate ſucceſs; and from an enterprizing diſpoſition, "i To f 
litcle inclined to fit down contented without a conver... 
able ſhare of reputation. Influenced by his love of fame bars 
he ventured to appeal to the public taite, and actual chien 
ſent into the world a performance of great merit : by Wa 
as the work wanted ſome popular attractions, it was ſoon ind, a 
neglected and ſunk into oblivion, adre 
An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or the mi. dat, 
nufaQurer may treat with contempt. They, however fl, ; not 
who, with the fame feelings, have been in the ſame pe. "Prop 
dicament, will know the anguiſh which ſecretly torment reſ; : 
ed the diſconſolate Stoicus. This diſappointment = TT 
the firſt affliction of his life, and on this he long mec ed to 
tated without intermiſſion. He has not again venture 8 


to publiſh, and therefore has had no cauſe of Uneaiine! 
from the ingratitude of the many-headed monite! ; 0 
the evils of his private life have been numerous and # 
flictive beyond conception. The death of an 0s 
wife, a conſtant ſtate of ſickneſe, expectations continua 
diſappointed, have concurred to overwhelm zhim -b 
al! their efforts have been truitleſs. The reflection 
philoſophy and religion fortify him againſt every attas 
and I never viſit him without obſerving a placid fue 
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| refgna tion diffuſed on his countenance. He is ſenſible 
| the real weight of every evil, and at the ſame time 
ſultains it with Palacrity. He draws reſources from him- 
ſelf in every emergency, and with the nicelt feelings is | 
become perfectly callous. \ 
This is genuine Patience, and though the former may |; 
by ſome, be thought a happineſs, the latter only can be | 
efcemed a virtue. | 
Senſibility, with all its inconveniencies, is to be che- | 
hed by thoſe who underſtand and with to maintain the 
ienity of their nature. To feel for others, diſpoſes us to 
xerciſe the amiable virtue of charity, which our religion 
ndiſpenſably requires. It conſtitutes that enlarged be— | 
evolence which philoſophy inculcates, and which is in- 1 
ed comprehended in Chriſtian charity. It is the pri- | 
lege and the ornament of man; and the pain which it 
zules is abundantly recompen ſed by that ſweet ſenſation 
nch ever accompanies the exerciſe, of beneficence. 


— a er 


"i lo feel. our own miſery with full force is not to be 
er eprecated. Affliction ſoftens and improves the heart, 
i Wears, to ſpeak in the ſty!e of fgure, fertilize the ſoil 
v0 WW which the virtues grow. And it is the remark of one 
bu eo underſtood human nature, that the faculties of the 
10008: 1d, as well as the feelings of the heart, are meliorated 

. j auverſity, 
mu But, in order to promote theſe ends, our ſſferings 
©" "Mult not be permitted to overwhelm us. We mult op- | 
FW: them with the arms of fcaſon and religion; and to | 
* 4 the idea in the language of the philoſe pher, as 
TV Has the poet, of Nature ; every One, while he 135 com- | 
mere to feel his misfortunes like a man, ſhould relolve 


o to bear them like a man. 
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The funeral orations and panegyrics of a few French. * 
men, are the only pieces among the moderns which make was 
pretenſions to rhetorical compoſition. Theſe, however, 0 
appear very elaborate and unnatural; whether from 11 dear 
barrenneſs of the ſubjects, or from the weakneſs of the "Ba 
Orators, is foreign to our purpole to determine, Froa aa; 
whatever cauſe it proceeds, it appears, that antient eb. prof 
quence is not reſtored by thoſe efforts which are allogel p. 
to have been moſt ſucceſsful. ; «96 
In England, ſo generally is a taſte for ſolid argument "ſs 
and ſubtle reaſoning diffuſed, that mere flights of img ; 
nation, when unſupported by truth and argument, are own 7 
little attended to. Thus it has been ſaid, we haven able, 
truly claſſical hiſtory of our own country. Elaborate co| By de 


lections of facts, proceedings of parliament, and accum brigh 
deſcriptions of our navies and armaments, fill up, with 17 n 
jejune detail, ſome of our molt celebrated hiſtories, ere 
great deal of ſagacity has, indeed, been exerted in wan this li 
juſtment of conteſted æras, unwearied labour in 11lulira dts 
ing obſcure paſſages in our annals, and much patierq 7... 
in the examination of our records. But where, after ne 0 
is the painting of a Livy, and the conciſe elegance of endea 
Salluſt? ave: 

It is not therefore ſurpriſing, that a people who ad ad ma 
not unneceſſary embelliſhments in matters of talte, n * 
who can fall in love with naked truth even when ive... 
at liberty to dreſs herielf in the garb of fancy, ſhould 4 v. 
je& mere ornamental flouriſhes in the important tag faſhi 


actions of political debate, and the ſerious proceed. Frid 


of a court of judicature. dire 

Thus the eloquence of the antients is not, perhaps « app 
be found either in the ſenate or the forum of Britain Wu boun 
There is, indeed, a very great degree of merit in ng. ſions 


of the harangues ſpoken in thoſe places, but they 4 K eaſily 
not up to the idea of Grecian or Roman eloquence. W' for 
defect however is probably not ſo much owing to aof di 
of ability, as to a voluntary compliance with the . mon, 
and genius of the nation. Jom 

In the pulpit, indeed, we may find ſome vellige Fir ch 
antient oratory : but waving at preſent the enqul ' playh 
whether we reſemble the antients in this point, | uin 
proceed to tranſcribe a fe, obſervations on 7 ' preac 


* 


* 
9 
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quence in general, which I collected not long ago by 
accident. 

One evening laſt autumn, as I was walking in the fields 
near the city, to enjoy a little freſh air, I obſerved a man, 
ſomewhat advanced in years, and of a compoſed aſpect, 
ſauntering in the ſame path with myſelf, ſeemingly in 
profound meditation. For a conſiderable time neither 

"Of us choſe to commence a converſation ; till at length, 

when a tacit familiarity between us had removed the re- 

cee of ſtrangeneſs, the old man opened with an uſual 

MF introductory topic, the ſerenity of the evening. For my 

de own part, I never refuſe to join in one of the moſt reaſon- 

able, as well as moſt agreeable pleaſures of human life. 

By degrees, the ſeverity of my companion's countenance 

brightened up as the converſation grew warm, and he 

told me he had juſt been hearing an excellent ſermon at 
anevening lecture, and, as was his uſual way, had taken 
this little turn in the fields to meditate on ſerious ſub- 
jects without interruption. I muſt own I was rather 
tartled at hearing this, apprehending I had fallen into 
the company of ſome methodiſtical enthuſiaſt, who would 
endeavour to make a proſelyte; but upon farther 
converſation, I found myſelf agreeably miſtaken. The 
old man made ſome reflections, which, as they ſtruck me 

In che time, I entered among my minutes as ſoon as I 

we rcturned home. 


* 
* 


Wy * You muſt know, Sir,” ſaid he, that I am an old- 
an faſhioned man. I go to church on Wedneſdays and 
edin 


Fridays, according to my good old grandmother's 
„directions, who (well I remember it) uſed always to 
“ appoint me the bearer of her large print prayer-book 
bound in purple morocco. To theſe early impreſ- 
* ſions, perhaps, I owe all my oddities ; and you will 
g ealily imagine what a queer fellow I am, when I in- 
e. I form you, that I put my family to the inconvenience 
of dining, on Sundays, a full hour ſooner than com- 
mon, for no other reaſon in the world but that I may 
do my duty towards my Maker, by going to church 
in the afternoon, While my neighbours are at the 
' playhouſe, or the tavern, 1 can make ſhift to kill time 
* at an evening lecture ; and I often follow a famous 
' preacher of a charity ſermon, with all the ardour with 
P 6 „aich 


. 
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* which a favourite player inſpires the frequenters of ge 
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theatrical entertainments. Theſe are my uſual di. ui 
verſions, and really, Sir, they have ſome adv antave; ha 
attending them. In the firſt place, they are not ex. in; 


penſive; for what is a ſhilling thrown away now and em 


then upon a trifling whim, ſince every man has his MW we 


hobby-horſe ; ſuch as relieving a ſuffering fellow. ab. 
creature, or contributing to the education and ſuppet MW cel 
of a poor orphan? Secondly, I can go into any church, WI are 


within the Bills of Mortality, without danger of bei ing " the 
puſhed, and ſqueezed, and trodden upon, and ſtifled o“ nor 
death, as ſometimes happens to thoſe who foliow WE © 7 
more faſhionable diverſions ; nay, and I can fit the 


whole time without being in the leaſt overheated, Pay 
% Now, Sir, as I have conſtantly attended to varior; 6 
ſorts of pulpit eloquence, I ſuppoſe I may pretend, WF As : 
without vanity, to be ſome judge of it. Do not, MF He 
however, expect that I ſhall bring preofs of the jul. WM nigh 
neſs of hy remark< from your Ariltotles, your Tu- nate 
lies, or your Quintilians; for I am a plain common face 
man, and if | have any ſenſe, God knows it is cry men 
plain common ſenſe are t 
Let me premiſe, that | ſhall now and then make ue © Th 
of the uſual terms of divitien and ſubdiviſion, Sun, WE of th 
for inſtance, as thoſe edifying little words, Firſt, derſta 
condly, thirdly, to conclude, — come to my neu oa f 
head, and the like. Conſider, Sir, I have been long of at 
uſed to this ſty le, and naturally run into it. Nuets, 


„Of preachers, I ihail reckon four kinds; the T9 ved, 
Man, the Pretty Preacher, the Good Textman, ano tddle. 


the Humoerum, and a 
« Firſt then of the Arch 79 ve my ſermoni cal ftyic)M eve, a 
namely, of the Fitts van: pocket 
„A flentorophenic voice. is the fundamental e ede ec 
lence of your Vine Man, and a powerful excel! To 
it is. No ſponer has the Fine Mlan uttered the food 
thetic and ſignitzcant phr. e, 80 conclude,' cha fal. ty, 
have heard the whole row of matrons, in the mice ehh . 
attle, with one accord cry, * h: mph,” and imme netor. 
ately ſecond their exclamation with a torrent of tel tape, 
which fHowed down their withered cheeks, interruptellig. 


ed only by ſighs and. bs. The next qualification Meir un 
66 flexi bill 1 
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« flexibility of muſcles, From this excellence ariſe theſe 
« yiolent contortions of the body, that wringing of the 
« hands, beating of the breaſt, rolling of the eyes, foam- 
« ing of the mouth, and one or two more ſymptoms of 
We macinetfs, which never fail to gain the applauſe of the 
« weeping congregation. The next—but what am 1 
6 about, Sir? In truth I cannot recollect any real ex- 
celler cies; as for ſenſe, learning, argument, theſe 
are not to be expected in your Fine Man: but then 

the want of theſe is abundantly ſupplied by noiſe, 
| nonſent e, and grimace. 

To come to my ſecond head. Secondly then, as 
was before laid down, we treat of the PRETTY 
* PrRFACHER. 

« The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine Man. 
As a copy, he is ſomewhat fainter than the ooh 
„he whines, he ſobs, he roars, but roars like a 
ul ' nightingale, as Shakeſpeare has it. A ſoft effemi. 
Fal- nate voice, a pretty face (for look ye, Sir, a pretty 
mon face is a more powerful perſuaſive than the arg u- 
ments of a Chillingworth), and a white handkerchief, 
are the cop ſtituent parts of a Pretty Preacher. 
ue © Theſe two forts of Preachers are complete maſters 
cn, WF of the paſſions, without in the leait addreſſing the un— 
(el derſtanding. In truth, I cannot help comparing them 
to a fiddier of old tune, 1 remember to have heard 
lone of it ſchool, who made flocks and tones dance mi- 
nuets, and rivers run the wrong way, and played a 
ie hundred fuch pranks Fierely by the found of the 
audi fddie-ftrings. Juit in the fame manner a Fine Man, 
| and a Pretty Preacher, can force the tear from the 
Avi) exc, and the hilling fon the inmoit recefle; of the 

; rocket, by dint of ſound, which, in {h15 caſe, 1 nc ver 
e-ceMibe echo of ſenſe. 
ene“ To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the 
he. 90D TZXW MAN lays dewn good plain rules of mo- 
chan 1.ty, and cor hrms every pre. ept OY a quotation trom 

10% tel) writ, The grace of ciocution he never aims at. 
Nhetorical Aouriſh es, new remarks, or beautiful lan- 
puage, are not to be required of him I | mort, the 
latelligent part of the congregation will ſeldom find 
Kiel underitandings enlizhtzacs, or their fancy amue 
I ++ {ed 
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©« fed by him; but the plain ſober- minded Chriftiag, 
«© provided he can diſtinguiſh what the preacher ia. 
140 0 


may carry away tomething for his edification. 


„To conclude ich my fourth and lait head, The! 


1 

HumpkruM ſcems to conſider preaching aud provi! 
. . . * 4 Re, l : 

as a kind of work, which if he performs iv 2 + 

get his wages, he is fatished. He reads the lityr-y 

as he would read a news- paper. 

he endeavours neither to pleaſe, to ſtrike, nor to con- 


vince, but thinks the duty ſufficiently well done, if 


it is but done according to the rubrick, and at the 
eltabliſhed ſeaſons. To give him his due, he com— 


+ monly preaches the belt divinity in the language; for 
as he 1s too lazy to compoſe, he has nothing to do but 


to make choice of the molt celebrated compoſition; 
of others. He, however, murders every ſentence he 
reads. 
than practical diſcourſes ; but the misfortune is, that 
while he is making the myſteries as clear as the {an 
at noon-day, his audience is commonly afleep as fat 
as a church. In a word, you may form ſome idea of 
this kind of preacher, by taking a view of Horzarth's 
print cf the fleepy congregation, where there 1: 4 
Humdrum holding forth, ſo as effectually to infuſe 
peace and quietneſs into the minds of his hearers.“ 
Here the old man's avocations obliged him to concluc 


the converſation, with expreſſing a. wiſh, “ That men 


«4 


464 


of virtue and learning, as the clergy generally are 
would not ſuffer the effect of their excellent prayer 
and diſcourſes, which, if well delivered, might re 
form the world, to be in a great meaſure loſt throvy! 
indifference or affectation.“ 8 


No. CLX \ 


In his preachins,1 


For the molt part, he chuſes doctrinal rather! 
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No. CLXV. oN ThE SUPERIOR VALUE OF 
SOLID ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


* 
a  ® 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CICERO AND LORD 


CHESTERFIELD, 
Ee quam videri. SALL. 
Cicero. ISTAKE me not. I know how to value 


the ſweet courteſies of life. Affability, 
attention, decorum of behaviour, if they have not been 
nnked by philoſophers among the virtues, are certainly 
related to them, and have a powerful influence in pro- 
moting ſocial happineſs. I have recommended them, as 
well as yourſelf, But I contend, and no ſophiſtry ſhall 
prevail upon me to give up this point, that, to be truly 
amiable, they muſt proceed from goodneſs of heart. — 
Allumed bv the arcful to ſerve the purpoſes of private 
intereſt, they degenerate to contemptible grimace, and 
deteſtable hypocriſy. 

Cheſt. Excuſe me, my dear Cicero; I cannot enter 
farther into the controverſy at preſent. I have a hun- 
ired engagements at leaſt; and ſee yonder my little 
elegant French Compteſſe. I promiſed her and myſelf 
the pleaſure of a promenade, Pleaſant walking enough 
rovell in theſe elyſian groves. So much good company tco, 

that if it were not that the canaille are apt to be trouble- 
ſome, I ſhould not much regret the diſtance from the 
Thuilleries. But adieu, mon cher ami, for I {ce Ma- 
dame * * * is joining the party. Adieu, adieu! 

Cic. Contemptible wretch! 

Cheſt. Ah! what do I hear? Recollect that I am a 
man of honour, unuſed to the pity or the inſults of an 
upltart, a owns homo, But perhaps your exclamation 
vas not meant of me If ſo, why — 

Cic, I am as little inclined to inſult as to flatter you, 
13 Your levity excited my indignation; but my * 

; 108 
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ment, but may be the ſuhftitute © 
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ſon for the degeneracy of human nature, exhibitcd j; 


your inftance, abſorbs my contempt. 


Cheft. I could be a little angry, but, as bien{cance 


forbids it, 1 will be a philoſopher for once. — A- propos 


pray do you reconcile your, what ſhall J call it - you 
unſmooth addreſs to thoſe rules of decorum, that » 


tleneſs of manners, of which you ſay you 188 and 


teach the propriety as well as myſelf ? 


Cic. To confels the truth, I would not advance th 
arts of embelliſhment to extreme refhnement. Orr. 
mental education, or an attention to the graces, has 
In acquiring the gente. 


connection with effeminacy. 
man, I would not loſe the ſpirit of a man. 


There 1: 


gracefulneſs i in a manly character, a beauty in an or a 


and ivgenuous di (poſition, which all the profeſſed tea 
ers of the arts of pleaſing know not to aka 

Cheſt. You and ] i1ved in a ſtate of manners, as dit 
ferent as the periods at which we lived were diltant 
You Romans, 
a little of the brute in you., Come, come, I mutt over 
look it. You were obliged to court plebeians for they 
ſuffrages ; and if /milis famili gaudet, it mult be owned 
that the greateſt of you were ſecure of their farou: 
Why, Beau Naſh would have handed your Catos and 
your Brutuizs out of the bail-room, if they had shes 
their unmannerly heads in it and my Lord Moi! 
animated with the conſcious . of the lTarce! 
{ſmalleſt buckles in the TOON, Aacceo rdin 5 to tac tei 
rary ton, would have laughed Pomgen the Great 0 
countenance. Oh, Cicero, 


pardon me, ay dear, you Romans ha 


5 4 8 "4 you 11 ved 1 in 4 moet 
European Court, vou ee ha! >; caught 1 degree 
that vundeſcribab le grace, which 11 not only the © 
* } ? 
all thote labour 


attainments which fools call Sp merit. But its 


not your good fortune, and 1 make allowances. 


Cic. The vivacity you have acquired in ſtudying! 
writings and the manners of the deg: enerate Gauls, 
led you to ſet too high a value on qualification 's Wi 
dazzle the lively perce eptions With A momentary plan 
and to depreciate that kind of worth which can ne! 
be obtained nor underſtood without ſerious attentc 
and ſometimes painful efforts. But I wiil not cont: 
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| the prop! iety or impropricty of the outward 
es witch delight a monkey nation. I will not ſpend 
ments in provi. » that gold is more valuable than 
el, though it giteters lefs. But 1 muſt cenſure you, 
with an aipcrty too, which, perhaps, your graces 
not appr ve, for tec mmending vice as graceful, i in 
„ membrable F tters. 

(. That the great Cicero ſhould know fo little of 
world, really furpriſes me. A little libertiniſm, my 

's all; hoy can one be a gentleman without a 
ale libertiniſm;? 

Jever thought that to be a gentleman, it was 
wiſite to be a moral man. And ſurely you, who 
ht have enjoyed the benefit of a light to direct you, 
ch 1 wanted, were blameable in omitting religion 
| virtue in your ſyſtem, | 
MM C7. What! ſuperſtitious too! - You have not then 
3... MWivcried with your ſupe rior, the philo{opher of Ferney. 
„bank Heaven, I was born in the fame age with that 
W:it luminary. Prejudice had elſe, perhaps, chained me 


{1 One 


* j the thraldom of my great grandmother. Theſe are 
* ehtened days, and I find I have contributed ſomething 
ne general illumination, by my poſthumous letters. 

: a Cic. Boaſt not of them. Remember you were a father. 


„„ Wei. And did I not endeavour moſt effectually to 
2 e my ſon, by pointing out the qualifcations neceſlary 
foreign ambaſſador, for which department | always 
2red him? Few fathers have taken more pains to ae— 
iphih a ſon than mylelf. There was nething 1 did 
condefe end to point out to him, 

True: your condeſcenſion was great indeed. You 
the pander of your fon, You not oaly taught him 
mean arts of diſimulation, the pe ity tricks which de- 
Ce nobility; but you corrupted |} his principles, fo- 
ted his paſlions, and even pointed out 5 for 
gratifcation. You might have lefc the taſk of 
ung him faſhionable vice to a vicious world. Ex- 
e, and the corrupt affections cf human nature, will 
be capable of accompliſhing this unnatural purpoſe, 
| parent, the guardian appoil nted by nature for an 
ructed offspring introduced into a dangerous world, 
Umieif takes upon him the vfiice of leduction, is a 
* mon ſter 
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monſter indeed. TI alſo had a ſon. I was tenderly (gli 
citous for the right conduct of his education. I intrufe 
him indeed to Cratippus at Athens; but, like you, * 
could not help tranſmitting inſtructions dictated by pe while 
ternal love. Thoſe inſtructions are contained in Me ru 
book of Offices; a book which has ever been cited nt, 


the world as a proof to what a height the morality e 
the heathens was advanced without the light of rere.“ 
tion. I own I feel a conſcious pride in it; not on ai" of 
count of the ability which it may diſplay, but forte, 
principles it teaches, and the good, I flatter myſelf, it tee 
diffuſed. You did not indeed intend your inſtrutie cba 
for the world; but as you gave them to a ſon you lo er 
it may be concluded that you thought them true wiſdor work 
and withheld them only becauſe they were contrary t but 
the profeſſons of the unenlightened. They have b eme 
generally read, and tend to introduce the manners, vie tt 
and frivolous habits of the nation you admired to vt 
own manly nation, who, of all others, once approach en, 
molt nearly to the noble ſimplicity of the Romans. orthe. 
Cheſt. Spare me, Cicero. I have never been accu % in 
tomed to the rough converſation of an old Roman, WF ©2: 
feel myſelf little in his company. I ſeem to thriak sd 
his noble preſence. I never felt my inſigniſicance pp 
forcibly as now. French courtiers and French phie 2 
phers have been my models; and amid the diſſi patio ele! 
pleaſure, and the hurry of affected vivacity, I never f en 
ſidered the gracefulneſs of virtue, and the beauty . Ti 
open, ſincere, and manly character. 4 
ls of 
er 0. 
No. CEXVI. coxjecTURES ON THE Hen, 
RENCE BETWEEN ORIENTAL AND PTB 0 
TRIONAL POETRY. dn 
” butt 
| HE productions of the mind, like thoſe of 11297 _ 
are found to have different degrees of vigen en! 
beauty in different climates. In the more nottben e 
gions, where the nerves are braced by cold, thole " ap 
are the commonell, and attain to the greateſt peri ents | 


. 
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which proceed from the excrtion of the rational powers, 
zd the painful efforts of the judgment. The ſciences, 
ke the hardy pine, flouriſh on the bleakeſt mountains; 


„die the works of taile and fancy ſeem to ſhrink from 
f de rude blaſt, with all the tenderneſs of the ſenſitive- 
Want, and to require the genial warmth of a nearer ſun 


o give them their full lJuxuriance and maturity. Ariſ- 
vile, Newton, and Locke, were the natives and inhabit- 
nts of temperate regions. Experience indeed ſeems to 
rove, that all the mental powers exiſt in their greateſt 
zeree of ſtrength and perfection among thoſe who inha- 
: that part of the globe which lies between the tropic of 
ancer and the Arctic circle, No complete and celebrat- 
| work of genius was ever produced in the torrid zone. 

But whether the diverſity of genius 1n countries nearer 
rremoter from the ſun proceeds from natural cauſes, or 
om the adventitious circumſtances of different modes of 
ducation, different views, and a different ſpirit of emu- 
lon, it is certain that the productions of Eaſtern and 


JACH 1 * * * . * . * 
orthern genius are diſſimilar. Some ingenious critics 

eee indeed pointed out a reſemblance between the Go- 

Ace P 0 A Fo 

an, Wc 20d Oriental poetry, in the wild enthuſiaſm of an 

tik regular imagination. And they have accounted for it, 


ance i Uppoſing, with great probability, that in an emi- 
eon of the Aſiatics into Scandinavia, the Eallern 
ation Meeple brought with them their national ſpirit of poetry, 
or ca communicated it to the tribes with whom they unit- 
The reſemblance, therefore, in works produced 
Ice this union, does not prove that the Northern and 
nental genius were originally alike. "Thoſe produc- 
ts of either which are allowed to be original, and to 
ar no marks of imitation, have perhaps no other re- 

molance than that which commonly procceds from the 
lar operation of fimilar faculties. 

K icems, indeed, that a cauſe may be aſſigned for this 
= of Northern and Oriental productions, without 
nbuting it to an eſſential difference in the original 
akiturion of the human underſtanding. he imagi- 
uon is itrongly aſtected by ſurrounding objects, and 
lutes vigour by frequent exerciſe. He A hai 15 placed 
climate where the i renity cf the weather conſtantly 
ents him wit I blue ſkies, luxuriant plantations, and 
ſunny 
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fanny proſpects, will find his imagination the ſtrongef 
of his facuities; and, in the exp; eflion of his ſentimen; 

will abound in allufions to natural ohjects, in milie 90 
and the moſt lively metaphors, His imagination vill _ 


be his dit te Ao excellence, becauſe it will be mc: i 
excrciled than ny other of bis faculties; and all t Pa 
Powers both or body and mind are known to acoyir BI 


* N * i 
vigour by habitual exertion, He, on the other had 
whote lot it is to exiſt in a leſs favoured part of th 
globe, ho is driven by the inclemency of his clim; 


to warm roots, an inſtead of baſking in the ſunt 
2 midſt all the combined beauties of nature, flies for x 
fave from the cold to the blazing hearth of a ſmo! 
A vill ce, in theexercife of his reaſon, thoſe HMigil 
ſources which he cannot find in the actual employment t: 
of his imagination. Good ſenſe and juſt reaſoning wi ured 
therefore predominate in his productions. Even in Have 
wildeſt of his Cights, a methodical plan, the reſv!: 2m: 
thought and reflection, will appear, on examination, einm 
reltrain the irregularities of licentious fancy. Nt att 

Conſiſtently with this theory we find Oriental pee 
exhibiting the moſt pictureſque ſcenes of nature, eu. 
illuſtrating every moral ſentiment or argumentative Wrphe 
ſertion by ümilies, not indeed exact in the reſemblat Obſe 


but ſufficiently analogous to ſtrike and gratify the ing 
gination. Strong imagery, animated ſentiment, \ lelr p 
and vivacity of expreſiion, all of which are the fect: nan. 
lively fancy, are its conſtant characteriſtics. 'I lic cg Ic to 6 
racy of logic, and the ſubtilty of metaphyſics, are ec, 
nature too frigid to influence the Oriental writer, Mics 
feels not the beauty of demonſtration, he purſuc's auen: 
chain of argument, and he ſubmit; to the force of erpre 
ſuaſion, rather from the dictates of his feelings than “ With, 
rational conviction. He endeavours to in{{u*! t been 
reader in the fame manner, and commonly a t any 
emotion ſo violent, as to. produce a more powerful INectec 
than wouid be experienced even from conclulive ak whi! 
mentation, T of t 
ſecuri 
The 8 
guiſhe 


lerer, 
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vo. CLXVII. cuRSORY REMARKS ON THE 

POETRY OF THE PROPHETS, OF ISAIAH IN 
PARTICULAR, AND ON THE BEAUTIES OF 
gui 31BLICAL POETRY IN GENERAL, 


____ 


HE Sibylline oracles owed their ſolemn air, their 
credit, and their power over the fancy, to the 

nk and difficult ſtyle in which they were compoſed. 
ofe rei l's Pollio, ſuppoſed to have been written from a 
_ it taken from the tooks of the Sibyls, is the moſt ad- 
need of his Eclogues; and a great ſhare of the pleaſure 
in red from the peruſal of it, is juſtly attributed to the 
„at egment of the poet, in leaving more to be underſtood 
ion, Nen meets the ear. The forebodings ct Caſtandra were 
attended to by the 'I'rcjans; and perhaps the true 

po! alon was, that they were not completely underſtood. 


re, ie witches in Macbeth add to the terrible folemnity of 


tire Wephetical incantation, by its darkneſs and uncertainty, 
\blar Obſcuriry ſcems to have been the chara@ teriſtic of all 
the infOiitings pretending to prediction. It certainly increaſed 
er poetica merit, though, among the Greeks and 
mans, it was probably no mere than a ſtudied arti- 


* 
* 4 
1c 


he gehe to evade, if the event did not corte ſpond to the pro— 
are oiecy, the imputation of impoſture. Thus were the 
ter. Wits of Apollo delivered in ambiguous phraſes which 
"ves r eauently admitted a contrary, and always a doubtful, 
5 » of 1 &pretation. 

han Ml Without this artful procceding, their authority had 
Ten tbeen ſo long maintained. Frequent failure, with— 
excite! any ſubterfuge to preſerve the prophetical power un— 
ee pected, would ſoon have ſilenced the Delphic prieſteſs, 
ue . while the ænigmatical prediction preſerved the dig- 


of the oracle, by inſpiring awe, it contributed to 
ſec curity by facilitating evaſion. 
ihe Sacred Prophecies have that obſcurity which diſ- 
Puſhes this ſpecies of writing. The final cauſe of it, 
derer, was to excrciſe the faith and ſagacity of man— 
kind, 


— — — — 
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| kind. The beauty which it adds to the poetry cann; 15 
| be ſuppoſed to ariſe from deſign or ſkill in poetry a; nb 
| art, but is the neceſſary reſult of natural propriety. A, ar; 
none but the unbeliever will ſuppoſe that, like the orac!:WM, eq 
at Delphos, they admitted a doubtful, in order to enca 
| mit a double conſtruction. * an 
| The prophecy of Iſaiah abounds in the beauties in d 
| Oriental poetry. The tranſlation is a literal one, and the x 
though it may be found inaccurate by a Lowth or WThey 
| Kennicot, will, I believe, hardly admit of improveWice t 
ment in force, ſimplicity, and animation. It does hee the 
nour to the feelings of the tranſlators, who, though the don: 
have performed their taſk with ſo much ſpirit, had od o 
thing elſe in view but fidelity. To refinement has 
| talte they made no pretenſions; and that their work ed fro 
ſo well executed, muſt have been owing to the excel: and 
lence of their natural ſentiment. We have ſeveral lite dency 
| ral tranflations of the antient poets into Englith proſ book: 
| which are in requeſt among ſchool-boys. In theie er ant 
find no remains of that beauty which has been ccleW, as 
brated in every age from its firſt production. Few i mig 
theſe are Mev? he, ſo faithfully, word for word, fro taſt 
| their originals, as the Scriptures, which, notwithſtand ent P 
| ing this diſadvantage, are the ſublimeſt and molt inet a h 
l reſting books in the Engliſh language. th or 
That they are thus excellent, it may indeed be ſaidMuded. 
is not to be wondered at. They proceeded from t, per 
real inſpiration to which the celebrated writers of antired f 
| quity only pretended, And if the enthuſiaſm, whicWWily Bj 
| the imaginary aſſiſtance of a fabulous deity excice4l peru 
| could diffuſe that captivating ſpirit over the works of emen 
| mortal poet which has charmed every ſucceeding 22M it th 
1 it will be an obvious inference, that the genuine afitatyMet eve 
I! ot the great Author of the univerſe muſt produce hic! 
i work of eminent and unqueſtionable beauty. Sued yy 
it reaſoning is plauſible ; but, in the preſent caſe, it mireadin 
i not be improper to obſerye, that the divine 1nſpiratioz defi, 
i operated intentionally no farther than in dictating trug! ta, 
[| of repreſentation, and in laying open ſcenes of futurity Wipe is 
and that the beauties diſcoverable in the medium of conutſhed 


» poſition, by which thoſe primary ends are accompliſhed 
are but collateral and ſubordinate effects. Conlicer: 
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ſuch, every man of ſentiment feels them of a ſupe- 
x kind, and if he judges by the criterion of his un- 
ſembled feelings, muſt acknowledge, that though 
ey are ſometimes reſembled in Homer, they are ſel- 
m equalled, and never excelled. Take a view of the 
etical beauties merely as the productions of Iſaiah, a 
y antient poet of Judæa, and his writings will ſurely 


* 
1 


N. 
8 


a0 


in the attention of a man of letters, as much as thoſe 
ma the nat ve of Smyrna or of Aſcra. 
or WThey who pretend to an exemption from prejudice, 
oveWMince the futility of their pretenſions, when they attri- 
doe the general admiration of the Scriptures, as com- 
theWitions, to opinions formed in their favour in the early 
no od of infancy. The truth is, the prejudices which 
ar have unreaſonably adopted againſt the doctrines de- 
rk ed from thoſe antient books, extend themſelves to the 


cee and ſentiment : but, ſurely, excluſive of the religious 
1 lieWdency, and of the arguments for the authenticity of 
proſe books, they claim a great degree of veneration from 
ee ir antiquity, and juſtly excite the attention of criti— 
 celeWn, as curious ſpecimens of Oriental compoſition. 

'ew might, indeed, have been expected, from the ge— 
„ frog taſte which at preſent prevails for the remains of 
\\tanMient Engliſh poetry, that thoſe works, which juſtly 
{t inte a higher antiquity than any of the productions of 
th or South Britain, would have been particularly 
ded, But, while the. ballad of a minſtrel, beau- 


ze (aid 


m tha, perhaps, and well worth preſerving, has been re- 
}f antrred from its duſt, and committed to memory, the 
„Which Bible has been ſuffered to lie unopened, or has 
excie in peruſed by many only with a view to painful im- 


rks of 


fement, without an idea of the poſſibility of deriving 
ng, age 


it the elegant pleaſures of literary entertainment. 
aAMatdFWet even the vulgar often feel the full effect of beau- 
duce N which they know not how to point out; and are 
. Sucyted with a very ſtrong ſenſe of pleaſure, while they 
it maſreading the Scripturcs ſolely from motives of duty, 
pirat defire of edification. In truth, among thoſe whoſe 
1g trural taſte is not corrupted by falſe refinement, which 
tur eps is the moſt numerous, though not the molt dif. 
of conWullhed part of the community, the Bible is read as 
pliſhec 5 aftording 


Tad 
n 1168» 
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affording all the delight of pleaſing poetry and hiſto I 
and it may, therefore, juſtly be ſaid to be the _— 7 
popular book in the Engliſh language. 8565 

But all readers, whether v ulgar or refned, who f 
feel and acknowledge the admirable touches of nat ert. 
and ſimplicity, which are obfervable in many parts i 
thoſe writings, will, perhaps, receive additional Hes 


faction, when they diſcover that their taſte is often M 2 
formable to claſſical ideas of literary excellence, Iain 

There is, in the preſent age, a very numerous tiere. 
of readers, who have formed their taſte and ſentime u. 
from the writings of the philoſophers of Geneva, ais, 


from the ſceptical ſophiſtry of our own countrrneMhb: i! 
"They are known to make pretenſions to a very uncle 
mon degree of refinement in their judgment of comes 


ſition, and to condemn every work, whatever marke 

may bear of a ſlrong, though uncultivated penigWeor bt 
which wants the Jait poliſh of delicacy and correctie. 
and has nothing ſimilar to thoſe modern product re] 
with which alone they have been converſant. With nun 


their boaſted comprehenſion of mind, they ſeem to u: 
ideas, which may operate as principles in forming 
zuit opinion of thoſe works, which were comnoſed 
fore the invention of ſyl ſtematie rules, and before ! 
tive ſentiment was ſuperſeded by the feeble, tho! 
elegant, feelings, of which we boaſt in a very advar 
flate of civilization. Under theſe unfavourable pre 
ſeſſions, the Bible appears to them as an alſemb.a2 
groſſneſs and vulgariſms, which, therefore, withou! 
termining upon t e authenticity of it, they avoid n 
Ing, apprehending "hat they can derive no pleaſur ef 

t, and that they may poſſibly corrupt their {iv!e, 
—_ inelegance. 


With theſe it would be a valuable point gained, Hera 
their own ſakes as well as for ſociety, if they could 1+; - 
prevailed on fo far to lay aſide their prejudices as to e 
the book, and judge of it from what they feel ard mo!) 
mark on a fair examination. If they could once be ir 
duced to read it with avidity, from an expectation, 
literary amuſement, they could ſcarcely fail of rec 
at the ſame time, a more important benefit. d ſu 

V.® CO; 
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In an age like the preſent, when all orders are, in 
ſome degree, attached to ſetters, N certainty renders 
creat ſervice to religion, and conſequently to ſocietv, 
who unites tate with theology, and excites the attention 
of the careleſs and ER al to thoſe books, of SY oo 1 
ſenſe of duty enjorns the peruſal, by ſetiing their beau— 
nes in a new Or a tronger light. 

nd that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of 
ial is not ſingular, 16 1t is neceſſery to a: ypcal to any 
other proof than the common feelings of mankind, is 
eviicut from the judgment of a popular writer of our 
a, Mean, who, as he was indiſputably a poet nimſelf, will 
webe 3/lowed, by the moſt rigid critics, to be a competen 
mcoeage of poetry. Mr. Pope's ! me Hah is one of the bel 
omen and er eſteemed of his Morter works; but that 
1arks derived its chief merit from Iſainh there can be no 
genie oubt, and the amiable port felt a plegfure to acknow- 
etna: cc. I hough ſuſpeded to have heen leis a friend 
too religion than to virtee, he neglected not the op- 
Vith Worcunity which this paftor: 4 afford J, to form a come 
to wilWariſon between Iaiah and Vir oil, in a few parallel 
-min2MWaliiges, fairly eshibited in a trauflation equally n 
oſed ed to exhibit the Oriental poet to great advantag 
fore Niere are many parodies, imitations, And Para, Mar 4s 
thou] this animated prophet's poetry, all uh'ch, at the 
me time that they evince Daw atuicult his excellentes 
to be equ« led, are procfs that he has Leen gene- 
au mired as 2 poet 


* 
F 
* 


thi But, after all, the reader muſt judge of the ſacred 
01d e tings for himſelf. If he attend: to what he feels, 
a © BEE aſide pre poſſe ſuuon, his dome t will be fas 
iyle, rraole and ju, lo remove à fiavie protudice; 


"el can prevent te unis C744 acc nce Of books of 
4 y 
1 


gained, Hela concern, 15 to c ae 8 

could aan inefz. An att mpt to tender the prophetic 

as t0 007 Objecdbs of particulhr attention, in an 80 when 

el andi molt ingenious t heologiſts are employed i HI Roate 

nee be ite meaning at a lecture 1v3iely ed bliched for that 

> tat, muit, at leait, have the merit of being well— 
0 


recen 


d ſurely everv one who wiſhes to promote the de- 
de coalition of taille with piety, muit accept, wich 


L. II. 1 Tra- 
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gratitude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, who 
lectures on the ſacred poetry of the Hebrews, and oh. 
ſervations on Iſaiah, have diſplayed, in biblical litera. 
rure, the unexpected charms of claflic elegance. 


No. CLXVIII. oN prREACHING AND stu- 
MON WRITERS. 


EW inſtitutions can contribute more to preſerve 


civilization, and promote moral and intelle&u:! 


improvement among all ranks of people, than the eta. 

bliſhment of public lectures, in every part of the king: 

dom, periodically repeated after a ſhort interval. 
Such is the light in which are to be conſidered th 


diſcourſes appointed by the wiſdom of the church, to} 
read on the recurrence of the ſeventh} 
day. By theſe the meaneſt and the moſt illiterate te are 


be every where 


enabled to hear moral and philoſophical treatiſes on 


every thing that concerns their ſeveral duties, withouzl 


expence, and without ſolicitation. 


And whatever is urged by men who are ill- affected to 
all religious inthtutions, there 15 no doubt but that 


great political, as well as moral, benefit is derived :9 
ſociety from a practice thus univerſal, 


eſtimating the real value of advantages, till experience 
has ſhewn what it is to want them. 

It is certainly true, that ſince the acquiſition ( 
books has been facilitated by their numbers, oral 1n 
ſtruction is rendered leſs neceflary. But choud | book 
are eaſily procured, yet, even in this age of informa 
tion, there are thouſands in the lower claſſes who can 
not read. Beſides, it is a well-known truth, that t! 
ſame precepts inculcated by a living inſtructor, acorne 
by a proper oratory, enforced by a ſerious and auth 
ritative manne r, produce a powerful eftect, not to! 
experienced in ſolitary retirement. There is likewile 
ſympathy comm unicated in a numerous audience, Wu 
attaches the mind more ſtrongly to the ſubject. 


+ 


But it is a mil4 
fortune long ago lamented, that men are incapabie of 
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The obvious utility of diſcourſes from the pulpit is 


f proved by the deciſions of experience, For, notwith- 

8 tanding the complaints againſt the levity and profane- 
neſs of the age, churches are ſtill frequented with ap- 
parent pleaſure. And to be placed in a ſituation where 

— a good preacher preſides, is by many eſteemed a very 
eſſential requiſite to an agreeable retreat, 

R- For excellent preachers this nation has been long 


diſtinguiſhed; excellent, not ſo much in the talents of 

an orator, as in the compoſition of diſcourſes, With 
— in uncultivated voice, in an uncouth manner, accom- 
panied with awkward attitudes, they have delivered ha- 
.| Wl rangues ſcarcely excelled in the ſchools of Athens. As 
the French have exhibited their characteriſtic levity 
de. eren in their boaſted ſermons, ſo the Engliſh have diſ- 
| played their natural ſolidity. 


MW The ſermons of the laſt century are indeed too long 
doi for the attention of modern indolence, but they abound 
nich beauty that would reward it. Jeremy Taylor poſ- 


felled an invention profuſely fertile; a warm, rich, lively 
| imagination ; a profound knowledge of authors, ſacred 
mont! d profane, poetical, hiſtorical, philoſophical. He 

zs embelliſhed his ſermons with citations from them, 
od told has interwoven their gold into the rich tiſſue of his 
theton compoſition. 

Nearly at the ſame time with Taylor aroſe Iſaac 
Barrow, a mighty genius, whoſe ardour was capa- 
die of accompliſhing all it undertook. The tide of his 
toquence flows with ſmooth yet irreſtſtible rapidity, 
fe treats his ſubject almoſt with mathematical preciſion, 
and never leaves it till he has exhauſted it. It has been 
lad, that a late moſt popular orator of the Houſe of 

Lords aſſerted, that he ed much of the fire of his elo- 
quence to the ſtudy of Barrow. 

His editor, ' olton, is more pap »!ar, His merit 
bunqueſtionab! ly great, and his fame ha: heen extended 
b very exalted heights by the praiſes of , \auuilon, He 
antes with ſulfictent judgment and p erſpier 1ty 3; but 
dere are thoſe who venture to ſuggeſt, that he has been 
9 much celebrated as a model of fine compoſition. 
ney allow him every praiſe as a mo!l excellent divine; 
t when they conſider him as a writer, they think his 


1 Q 2 periods 
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periods might have been ſhorter, and his rhythm mer 
harmonious. 
Sharp has been juſtſy celebrated for the perſpicui:y af 
his ſtyle, and the ardent flow of un affected piety, 0 
Of a very different character from thele, South h 
obtained a great and deſerved reputation. Wit wa: |; £ 
talent, yet he often reaches ſublimity. He is, however, WM © © 
one of thoſe authors who is to be admired and not | 
ny To excite a laugh from the pulpit, is to in! g:. 


he hearer with a levity of temper ill-adapted to the inn 

dulgence of devotion al fe clints, The tale of the age ie 

* ich Sou! il flouriſhed 4 IV. 4 . e. unte aN LE 10 1 1011 It Ic 0 i. 4 0 ex 

rity. Bot though it is rh that the ſovers of cemocay MY Þ 
round 80 take gratified in the Pere! al of -Synt','s jr 
8 Y 3 5 f 7 ; 1 9 

mons, yet THE ma 1 f f fe} 1449 ju 45 01 "N1T 7 C+ 10 III 1 , bs VE 
7 3 ; od! 

many ſolid argumente, Many. UG1CINUS Obicrvations; a MM: OY 

many 1nc expreſnon: ; and 2 eat dena Of t1 LC eleduene jougt 
oy 2 * * 1 . —_ . 1 ' 4 a. ? 

intermixed Nun 4 lei lies Of P 1:1iC epig rants. tet 

The 1 ſagac Gus Clarke Pre! nacd not to wit. LU | 

f 11 Foul. 

affected not the ambitious ornautents of rhetorie. * 

3 „che the filing C n but J 

are ls reaches che 10 ile, a+ Alis Ak mne D. E 

but in a clear, manlv, Heowing fyie, he deliver: peatec 
. , ©" \ 1 

NG importe 45 doétrines cont, FINE on etere dcs duc 
* bp . Welte 

bz welle: PF I | patlag Lo 70 03 FRE ture. It 118 12 Rer. 
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a thuning orator, Ear ing to the ideas of ravtoriciuu en 

he was a very agreea as well as uſeful preacher, at 


1 
veas not perfectly 5280 in his opinions; ac 


jitance wich has lowecrec! Nis character among 
Certain it is, that he would have done more 20 i! 


lor of 
V unce 


1 


*in? ' 


world, had he confined his loLours to practical di, 1 
Speculative and polemical divinity commoale dit 071 
ſcepticiſm, without c ntibuting any thing to morale Wr 
formation. 1 
The ſermons that have * preached 7 ence, 
Lectures are among the beſt argued in 1 3 
They have been the la! ny 12 productions of. the Me wh 
ingenious men. But the whole collection yer er © 00 
much good as a ſingle practical difcourte of Tillotſon 


Atterbury was a polite writer. His termens prob. * SL 


cwed ſome of their fame, among his cotem por: aries, vi, © 


bave laviſhly applauded him, io his mode of deln 


ble ac 
1 che pulpit; 5 for the Jatler ſays, it Was ſuch ag * Is x 8 
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* 0 Cice s iy i11s ha 85 I Dr Jurte Ty Pune Jed an 
C0gnence, nervous, ſimple, rorſuative, ant beautiiul, 
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in unſtudied cle 2, ANCE me. K his thvie. Ile ſeems to 


2? 1 ? 3 8 
Nic ates ned to that nice ju, ment, aten 3 ad tae 


ame diicou rie te A ruſlic, 1 CUY, An de ad Cn al congre-f 


tion. In a profeſſe d eulogium IT is dee ed allowable 
OX: gZer ate; VOL, WAAT Burto; | Nas advance is conürmed 


by peruting the ſermons of dogers. | wi, are j erſpicu— 
045, ſolid, "and written with remarkable caie. 

Seed has obtained a great and deſerved popularity. 
With a rich and ſportive fancy he combined a fold 
\udgment, Unlike the generality of thoſe writers who 
ect to be flowery, he abounds in found argument, 
„ind in juſt remarks on human life, A ſevere critic 
would condemn him for a profution- of embelliſhment ; 
but I know not how it is, he had the {kill to give 
peated pleaſure without ſaticty. 

Such are the more popular of our Engliſh ſermon- 
writers, the models of thoſe many divines, who, with very 
7eat merit, poſſeſs not the reputation of remarkable ori— 
nality. To enumerate them all were an endleſs taik ; 
tor of no books in the Englith language has there been 
p unceaſing a ſucceſſion, as of ſermons'; ; and to ſpeak of 


re- 


ing writers with freedom, is tao often like thrulling a 
oſt and into the neſt of the hornet. 
gig t late there have appeared publications of ſermons 
wy arcied to perſons of particular ages or deſcriptions. 
Oral! 


| ouzh fome of them exhibited a highly florid elo- 
p. ence, and were received with re -at applauſe, yet they 
De! : 

ie too much ornamented, and, like many kinds of 


int sf . : 
ga, poll tied a {weeiness W! hich delights for a moment, 
11 » 1 8 Re — ! = » * 
A © loon terminates. in loathing, Þ ney Su 4 the 
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| zination, and ſometimes touched the heart; but they 
x 5 to the unde Ara little e en 
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works, while thoſe of the frothy declaimer are dai! 


dropping unregretted into the gulph of oblivion, Je. 

It is to be lamented, that the glaring and Meretriciou 1 
embelliſhments of the ſuperficial writer are more con al 
monly imitated by young preachers, than the ch. * 
beauties of the ſound divine. Fine language, as ” i * 


called, with a few hacknied ſentiments and addreſſes to 
the paſſions, often conſtitute the whole merit of dil. 
courſes preached before the molt numerous congrega. MM © 
tions in the metropolis. 


The paſtors of the largeſt flocks uſually affect popu. "8 
larity. Extemporary preaching is one of the moſt ef as 
feftual means of obtaining it. It always pleaſes the 
vulgar; probably becauſe it conveys the idea of imme. M= 


diate inſpiration. It is true alſo, that by pleaſing the .. 
vulgar, it is enabled to affect them. But yet there are No, 
many reaſons to prevent its reception among ihe juci- 
cious. It may raiſe the paſſions, it may communicate a 
momentary fit of devotion ; but from its haſty produc- == 
tion it can ſeldom be correct or ſolid. It is, indeed, fel. | 
dom attempted but by the ſuperficial, The greateſt di- 8 
vines have not been prefumptuous enough to lay before 

their audience the effuſions of the moment, but hae and t] 
uſually beſtowed much time and care in the compoſition et 9! 
of a ſingle ſermon. We are indeed informed that whe pl 
Clarke ſometimes preached without written notes ; but It t 
the number of his printed ſermons is a proof that this Neral 1 
was not his general practice. They who poſſeſs the ab! a in 
lities of a Clarke may, however, ſafely venture to p- 0 tl f 
duce an unpremeditated harangue, But they alſo wou'd koltrag 


do right to recolle&, that the orations even of Den ent, 
ſthenes himſelf ſmelt of the lamp. ected 

Againſt thoſe who prepare their diſcourſes, a genen perfic 
complaint has been made, that ſermons are become ter 
theſe days merely moral eflays. There was a time wie! ansfact 
a paſſage from ſcripture, well introduced, was eſteeme i 
a flower of ſpeech far ſurpaſſing every ornament 0 a 
rhetoric. It is now avoided as an ugly patch, tha rom 
chequers with deformity the gloſſy contexture, £NOran 
A profeſled chriſtian preacher, addreſſing a N rofe ſelec 1: 
chriſtian audience, ſhould remember, that, howere 3 


beautiful his diſcourſe, if it is no more than a mor: 
Cai 


* 
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| diſcourſe, he may preach it, and they may hear it, and 
5 yet both continue unconverted heathens. 

Every congregation of real chriſtians wiſhes to find 
all morality deduced from ſcripture, and confirmed by 
it. Moral precepts, thus adorned, come from the pul- 
pit as from an oracle. Scriptural language is not inele- 
cant; but if it were, a preacher ſhould let motives of 
duty exclude oſtentation. In truth, he never appears to 


"1 Wl ereter advantage, than when he ſeems to forget his own 

Se Wl excellence, and to loſe fight of himſelf in the earneſt- 
reſs of his endeavours to promote the welfare of his au- 

pu cience. 

el- 

the 
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** No. CLXIX. oN THE NEGLECT OF AN TIENT 

judli- AUTHORS, IN A LETTER. 

ates | | 

duc- 

4 HOUGH it be true, as you remark, that, in the 

'ofore preſent times, learning is univerſally admired, 

enelllnd the character of a man of taſte and letters is affected 

gtion ot only in colleges, but in polite circles; not only by 


tie philoſopher, but by the beau and the coxcomb; yet 
bit to be lamented, that there ſeems to remain no ge- 
teral reliſh for ſolid erudition, very little veneration for 
tie inimitable productions of Greece and Rome, and 
but a ſlight attention to the more abftruſe ſciences, and 
woltrafted diſquiſitions. We read for pleaſure, for amuſe- 
ment, for mere paſtime, which dry argument and con— 
ected reaſoning cannot always furniſh. Light, airy, 
uperficial compoſitions, without fatiguing the intellect, 
latter the imagination; and for the ſake of this empty 
atisfaction, to this trivial kind of reading is our time 
voted, without regard to improvement of morals, or 
nlargement of underſtanding. 

From neglecting the writers of antiquity, we become 
:norant of their beauties, vainly ſuppoſe that excel- 
ence is confined to modern authors, and that the 
cients can be admired only by prejudice and bigotry. 
ſen they who are really ſenſible of the excellence of 
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the claſſics, are willing, becauſe they have negleGet ! 
ſtudy of them, to Geprectate their merits, and tot 
nuate the infarny of their ignorance, by pretending: 


the S$NnO0A;uagfe of them is not Jeiirable, Some thier 


ate, who, though they profefs an àdmiration of 


«+: 


think it poſſible, without the trouble of loading thei! 
memories with dea 1 languages, to taſte all their begut 


through the medium of tran{lations, 


To thoſe who atirm, that an admiration of the ag. 
tients is founded on prejudice, it is ſufficient to rep!, 


that the un naimous applauſe of whole nations, for m 


ages, cannot, with the appearance of reaſon, be atui⸗ 


buted to implicit attachment, or ignorant wonder. 


At for thoſe who condemn the Greek and Latin dd. 
thors, becauſe they will not take the pains to underſtan! 
them, they are to be cenſured for their indolence, an 
deſpiſed for their artiſice: and they who read a Horac: 
or a Virgil in an Ungliſh tranſlation, however well pe: 


med, mutt Le told, that they will form no better 14 


©! the inexpretfble graces of theſe poets, than they would 
141 ive of the maſter- pieces of 4 Raphael Or a Guido 


from the da ubing of a mere copyiſt. In the transfut: 


from one language to another, as it has been frequert: 


oh 


remarked, the ſpirit evaporates, and ſeldom any the 
1emains but a caput mortuum. 

Ihe matter may be preſerved, the ideos ju! {M1 
bited, the hiſtorical part accurately repreſented : 
manner, the ſtyle, the beauties of diction, which CV, 
tute more than half the excellence of the claſſics, ©! i 
dom be transferred to a modern langu dae. They 8: 
read 'I ran{lations cnlv, are like thoſe who view the nz 
of a beautiful piece of tapeſtry cn the wrong ke 

{ muit then e rnefily recommend it to you, it ! 
will: to taſte the gen vine ſweets of the claſſic Urcam, 
drin al the fo Untal 
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lüsrative place in the Cuſtoms; 
but as his family was lars 
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ge, he was unable to 
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« 1 

was no more than three yards by four; and here were x N 
twenty acres of land, and a manſion that would contain 4 85 
my houſe ten times over, to be let for half the money, 1 6h 
There was no time to be loſt: I ſhut up ſhop, took my 1 85. 
wife and family down, and ſettled immediately. _ ** 
As I did not go into the country on an economical e .. 
plan, I was reſolved to launch out a little, and ve, s By 
{ could very well afford it, in a moderately gentech HH. * 
J ſet up a polt-chaiſe, kept ſeveral horſes, and t a 
livery-ſervants. This appearance placed me on a le WF ,, 
with the beſt families in the neighbourhood, and ace 4 
cordingly I was viſited by all who claimed the rank cf. ho 
gentlefolks. 3 on 
But, alas! I found not, in this place, that happineß f . the. 
which I expected. 1 have been convinced by expe-MI ,, "pe 


rience, that a market town is not a proper ſituation for 
the retirement of thoſe who wiſh to taſte the plealures gt Mit 
rural life, and to paſs the evening of their _ in bt og 
ſtate of tranquillity. That you may judge of the im 


her mc 
propriety of ſuch a retreat, I ſhall give you an _ tar 
of my reception in it, and of ſeveral ag _ "FW 
which render it leſs fit for the enjoyments of tho - 


peaceful and domeſtic pleaſures, which every one u « W 
retires from buſineſs expects, than the noiſieſt ſtrect i hn 
the metropolis of the empire. 


So * mor 
The firſt viſits were paid us from motives of curioli:7}l XI 
under the pretence of politeneſs, Our perſons, our af the p 
dreſs, our characters, were examined with all the faq. "Eck 
rity of criticiſm, but without the candour of bene, in 
lence. The various remarks that were made, fur: The 
with improvements and embelliſhments, an inexvauu Lord 
ible fund of converſation for the next three mont Ih, 
and I have had an opportunity of procuring the HH S0 
reports of one or two of our examiners, which, Window, 
they have entertained me, I ſhall communicate for] beaut) 
amulement. f „0 d 
In the morning, after her firſt viſit, the *ſquire's . nr 
ſet out to eaſe her mind of the burden of intelligence. rery f 
der which it laboured; which ſhe did, in every beg. yet, a 


ſhe entered, in nearly the following words: "MW" them, 
„Well, have you ſeen the new-comers ? Pray "Wk | don? 
do you like Mrs, Townſend ? Oh! I have a ct 


F 
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« ing little anecdote concerning her. You muſt know, 
« ] have learnt who ſhe was before ſhe was married. I 
« thought as much—do you know her father was a 
« cheeſemonger in Thames ftreet— but he broke, you 
« muſt know, and ſo Miſs was taken from boarding- 
4 ſchool, and in proceſs of time arrived at the high 
« dignity of upper-maid to alderman Portſoken's lady. 
« But, being valt pretty, you muſt know, and having 
« had à prodigious fine education, Mr. 'Townſend the 
« common-council-man fell in love with her, and mar- 
« ried her. This is all fact, you may depend upon 
it; for our Sally heard it this very morning at the 
« ſhop. — Can't ſtay; but thought I would call and let 
« you know. You ſee how high ſome people hold up 
their heads, but you'll underſtand how to look upon 
em now. -I have a little hundred places to call at; 
* ſo good morning.“ 

Mils Prue, a maiden lady of irreproachable character, 
ſet off on the ſame expedition, as ſoon as ſhe had put on 
her morning- cap. Brimful of news, ſhe could hardly 
contain herſelf till ſhe arrived (as Foote deſcribes it) at 
the lawyer's braſs-knocker and mahogany- coloured door. 
No ſooner was ſhe ſeated, than out it flew— 

«© Well, Mrs. Leaſum, we were at the new-comers? 
© lait night; and ſuch a night; Why they know no 
more of cards, than if they had not been uſed to play 
above five or fix times a week in their lives. As to 
the father and mother, one {ſhould not expect much 
from perſons, who, I ſuppole, got all their money 
in Houndſditch; but really I pity the poor girls. 
They ſat filent half an hour; and then aſked me, 
Lord help *em ! if I had read the laſt new thing that 
came out ? Pray what do you think of their perſons ? 
—Some people ſay the younger is handſome; and 
indeed ſhe does ſeem very good-natured. But as to 
beauty !—all I ſhall ſay 15—ihe does not pleate me. 
To be ſure, they are both fair enough too = their 
features pretty regular, and ſome think their eyes 
very fine—but, Lord! fo awkward, ſo modeſt, and 
yet, at the ſame time, ſo much of the city air about 
them, that they are abſolutely intolcrable.—In {hort, 
I don't chuſe to ſpeak out I am always tender of 


1 25 © the 
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the ſubject of characters - but I have heard fom:. av b. 


—— — — — 
— 
- 


Yo ” g—?*” Here the concluded with a whiſper, au ne co 
in a great hurry withdrew, fe 15 
1 bo next houſe thecalled in at, was the u . . me I. 
Ihe ayothecary was glad of à mouthful of news fo the do 


Taticyt:, His patients fwallowed it eagerly, and bes ſpecta; 
after ads evacuated themſelves on all their viſitors, why M tow. 
went home in great {p1rits 40 ſpread what they hid MM critici! 
p.cked up amorg their families and friends; and thus, Wh 
- ſpace of twenty-iour hours, it Was communicate ns m. 
over the whole parith. had! 

With teſpcet to myſelf, at the firtt weekly club after Nas in a 
Our arr. val, the Iquire, the attorney, the apotheca, ue art! 
0 three gentlemen ſots, who lived upon ther ind tha 
meant, às it is alen, ſat in juan nent upon my char ic- Wny cert 
ter. after much debate, in which an equal portion oi Ma itra ing 
4 diſcernment was difotayed, [ was found Hees tha; 
emity Gi. be ing a co ckney, CE Ne ver having hun ted, off Noth 
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ever har ing, mot A a irtridge, of OC! Pan a poor table, Mnalter c 
and yer, at 0 * ſame time, living above my torture, Wozzinta, 
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to call upon me, as long as my pipe OM; Pr 
ort lalled, ct I was not to be admitted 2 race, 2 
their folly iociety. ould 1: 
int, and am viſited; but as I reaily cofkempani, 
>leaſure 10 a drunken bout; as I am nt 
N in tar tut g or fox-hunting; and freme 
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conttitudon, am obliged to be abtieiniou ices aſce 

in the Altic les of eating and drinking, we comm! If my 

nue wore form in cor meetings than cordi:)ity. 19Wnons th 
zſenibletegether tor the fake of liberal and mas | Cv eclion, 

verſation is held iniipide. My ſons are never at home ite, or 

anden 7 0. aughters, ho have | been taught to ſet a hig IPearanc 

2 value en mental! accomplimments, neither give nor tehether. 
cite much ſatistacon in the company ef thole, wih, nor 


ack a fe 
* wha 


thirk it the very 1ummit of education, to have learned 
at a Loarcing-icnool, to dance and play a minuct. 


i — 


i 't he ENVY the ;ealoviy, and the imperunence of ''MF:m a cit 

lf lower fort of x eo; le is ot lels c nipicuous and tre abe Utch, 

. kme than that of Meir ſuperigef. It we ſend to d judgm 

|! unn, We are forced to pay ſumething ane t. lt i ch 
| A 
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any body elſe, becauſe we are the rich new-comers, If 

my COW hz a ppens to break into ne12hbcur Hodge's field, 

le is pounded Without notice, becaule, forſooth, ſhe is 

the Londconer's cow. If we walk down the town, all 

me doors and windows are flung open, and crow:!2d with 
ſpectators, juſt as it is in London at my Lord Mayor's 
how. My poor wife and daughters filks and fattins are 
citiciied with unrelenting ſeverity. 

Whenever my ſervants go to any ſhop, a ſet of goſ- 
fps make a point of meeting them, in order to atk what 
| had for dinner, liow much {mall beer is conſumed by 
us in a week? and a thouſand ſimilar queſtions, No lit- 
le art is made uſe of to perſuade them that 1 am ftingy, 
ind that my place is the worſt in the town; though, to 
my certain knowledge, Iam fo far impoſed upon, being 
ranger, as that J am forced to pay a third more wa- 
zes than any dear eli in the neighbourhood, 

Nothing pailes in my kcuie which does not become 
„ Wnaiter of general cc nverſat: on. If a couſin or an old ac- 
e; Wo2cintance comes ſ:om Lo Lc! n to ſpend a few days wit! 
- Wie, no pains are ſpared to leain of the ſervants who and 
nat he is; and if my ſervants know nothing aboat 102, 
Miis Prue takes care to lug gelben that he is in lome low 
ace, a mere mechanic in his beſt {uit of cloaths, If he 
ſiculd take an evening wal: with my daughters, unue- 
ag with me or my wife, he is going to be mar- 
to one of them directly. His name, his age, his 
igin, are Immediately divulged; the fortune on bot! 
es aſcertained, and the day bxed. 
Emy wife and 1 happen to ſpar a little, as is uſual 
ong thoſe who love one agether with the ſincereſt 
gecllon, a report is immediately circulated that [ uſe my 
ife, or that the uſes me, ill, and that, notwith langins 
ppezrances to the contrary, we do not live happily ta- 
or teſether. J can never buy nor ſell a horſe, a cow, or a 
wills, nor change a ſervant, but ! am called behind my 
rned = a fcol for my pains, and it is hinted that I do not 
w what I am about; and indeed how ſhou!d I, ſince 
fm a cit, If I make an alteration in my garden, dit 
abit duch; mend a pigſtye, or thatch a nov ef, my taite, 
daß judgment, my prudence, are called in quchlion, 


unis charitably withed that 1 do not bring my nub): 
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to ninepence, and my ninepence to nothing. If, by 


the careleſſueſs of my cook- maid, a joint of meat ſhoull 5 
happen to be a little tainted in the dog-days, it gets Wi x tat 
wind, and 1t 15 immediately ſaid that I feed my family des 
on ſtinking meat for cheapneſs. If a loaf ſhoul be x 9 þ 
little mouldy i in damp weather, I am railed at for keep. "ATA 
ing my bread till it is ſpoiled, rather than give it 10.4 Of t| 

oor creature who 15 periſhing with hunger, In ſhort, A 
hardly a mouſe can (tir in any part of the houſe, from: th the the | 
parlour to the ſcullery, but the barber, the chandle little 


ſhop- keeper, the landlady at the alehouſe, the mantus. Th 
maker, and the chair— woman, find means to get a knay. 


45 it | 

ledge of it for the entertainment of their cuſtomers, ; Ip 
Tin I lived in this place, I never thought mylelf 6 Mp 
ſuch conſequence as to merit general attention. In 8 
London, my next door neighbour neither knew nor minds 
cared what paſſed in my parlour and Kitchen, [ can expoſe 
however eaſily account for this difference. In a market 1410 


town, of no great opulence or extent, there are not ob. 

jects enough to divert the idle. No plays, no auction. 
no fine ſhops, no ſhew-glaſſes. Scarcely any amuſemenm- 
for ſots, goſſips, and old maids, but thinking and tal Vo. C 
ing on the affairs and families of other people. The 
ſettlement of a itranger in their town is food to them fo 

years. They have been too long uſed to the natives: 
find any novelty in their concerns, and perhaps hay 
been induced to regard them with that partiality « 
long acquaintance or of relationthip, which preclude 
malevolence. But ſtrangers are lawful game; and ti 
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cruelty of little minds is found to take a pleaſure in * D 

tracting from their characters, and defeating, by view tot 
] 

and malignant repreſentations, thoſe ſchemes of ha df a pri 


neſs with which they flattered themſelves in retireme! 

Sick of ſuch impertinence, and diſguſted with 1 
ill nature of all around me, I have reſolved to quit d 
market town, and have juſt hired a houſe delightfu, 
ſicuated in a diſtant village. It is the paternal habit 
tion of a man, who, having hopes of riſing at cour 
chuſes to leave this charming retreat, for a ſmall da 


eaſe us 
| houſe in one of the diſmal lanes that lead into! Tt 
Strand. I thall have no near neighbours but the v! ic ory 4 
who is not only a learned, virtuous, n ridity. 
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nevolent, but alſo an agreeable man. His family, all 
of whom have that elepance of mind which reſults from 
2 taſte for letters, will be much with mine. They have 
already formed a reciprocal attachment. And 1 hope 
WE to have found at laſt, in this place, that happineſs 
which I vainly ſought in a more frequented fituation. 
Of this I am confident, that the honeſt ſimplicity of the 
ruſtics, if it is not agreeable, is far leſs diſguſling, than 
< WM the pere, affected, ill-natured airs and manners of the 
WT little half-bred gentry in little country towns. 
: The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air ſweet 
zs ſit blows over the bloſſomed vale, peaceful hours, ſocial 
cheerfulneſs, domeſtic joys, rural dignity—theſe are 
oi mine in my village retreat. Nor dol regret the loſs of 
la formal viſits, and that wretched intercourſe with little 
zar minds, which, while it wore away life in infpidity, 
aug expoſed me to the envenomed ſhafts of unmerited de— 
Ko tration, 
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HEN a writer has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his 
ſtudied performances, and pleaſed us in thoſe 

works which he intended for our peruſal, we become 
intereſted in all that concerns him, and wiſh to be ac- 
'c,1Mquainted with his ideas, as they flowed, without any 
Jie to their publication, in the open communications 
of a private and friendly correſpondence. Beautiful 
1 f minds, like beautiful bodies, appear graceful in an un— 
eres. The awe which they inſpire, when ſurrounded 


it M. . 3 . g ſong 
* "th all their dignity, is ſometimes more ſtriking than 
e Wleafing ; but we feel ourſelves relieved when admitted 


o their familiarity. We love to retire behind the ſcenes, 
| „ad to obſerve the undiſguiſed appearance of thoſe who 

© {W'eate us, when induſtriouſly decorated for public exhi- 
dition. From this cauſe it has ariſen, that the private 
10 "2% of great men have been always read with peculiar 
kV1 ny, 


The 


W N. 


* 
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The Grceks, remarkable as they were for diverſ; 


compoſition, have not left many mede!s in th: »pitic att 
lary ſtyle. Tanere is no doubt but that Xerophon excel. 0 * 
led in it, chough molt of the letters wich he wrote OD 
have either not been collected or pre;erveil. hte of "aps 
Socrates, Antiſtuenes, Ariſtippus, enopncn, Reh. g Fu 

red 


nes, and Philo, have never been popular. Thote wh 
pats under the name of Ariſtenetus, are of a taite | 


| | reſembling the attic than the o'1-ntal. The deſc-ip. ya! 
| | tions in them are poetically luxuriaat, but the language Ars 
il is not pure, nor the ityle limple. + 2 
| | The epiſtles of Phalaris have been much read by i! 1 
fl learned; but though they are curious monuments ot He“ Xe 
if genius of the tyrant, they are not admirable ſpeeime. 4 MY 
it of epiltolary compoſition. hey are better 8 3 
' | from the violent diſpute they occaſioned between Bent. Fr 
| | ley and Boyle, than from their intuinſc merit. in ſom: A 
part ot that famous controveriy, Bentley favs, with! ee 
| uſual acrimony, that Boyle had made a bad book Wort T7 110 
[4 bo a bad edition of it. k little 
io Cicero, the world's great model in the © orator! 0 . and. ws 
| the philoſophical, is no leſs eminent in the ep:"olr gp 
| | ſtyle. Ile rivalled his great patterns, tie 1 ©. in d, ar 


eloquence and philoſophy; and he excelled them 1! 1: "LOTÞ 
letters. His letters, indeed, were the gendire probte. ted - 
tion cf his unalttited genius, and | have a grace peculis 3 ha, 
| to themſelves. Mun, of his other Works are provi £ 


AQ— 


any EXC 


| | imitations ; but conducted with that art «hien chats, the. , 
| teriſes genius, an. appropri tes all it han Hes. 1 1 
| letters were not fiudied, they were the efiulions Gi om: 

moment, the aroſe fiom the occaſion, and plegſe tro Nn 3 

I their air of truth and Analfected propriety. W act . 
11 buiincts, pleaſure, falle, philotophy, or ce 28. 2. b 
1 paternal affection, are. the Ar ſabjects, ry: are cull. e 
1 excellent, and Ale ays pleaung. He wrote ttea 8 
[lt out tlie lealt "view 01 (cir coming to the pu! blie ex 533 
Il! and to this errcumitane? they owe a great ſhare of tne, . 
| merit, their freedom trom «© Aectation. Near a t104/aþ 
11 of them remain, and furni! h abundance of hiſtorical i- 82 171 
{ formation, at ng ſame time that taey exhibit the bl 10 ba 
14 


models for tus 1 YeCies * f Writing. of hey are tncu? lem: 
not to appear to the belt advantage in the Ipecin®W! : 


W. 
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uch Dr. Middleton has inſerted in his life of Cicero. 
No one was better able to do them Jjuiltice than that 
at biographer; but it 1s ſnid, he committed the tatk 
-rantlation to ſome in forior alliitunt, 
] here was an ave when the letters of Pliny were pre- 
red to thoſe of Cicero. hey have, inceed, the 
ter of an artificial polith, but they want the more 
ptivat. ng Face of natural benuty. They were fu lied, 
ane yu car the appearance uf lludy, Le who d 19Nt5 
© elaborate and highly tinithed compotition, will be gra- 
d in the peruſat of Pliny; bat he will at the {ame 
me regret, if he has a taite for propriety, that his la- 
ur Was not beſtowed where it would hase been better 
ced.: In à pi hiloophieal diſcourſe, or en tormal ha- 
pouc, WE expe Ct tlie interpoſttion of to but, in an 
le, we are better pleaſed with the 1 chuhons 
nature, than with the efforts of ingenuity. 
Seneca's Moral FM: avs have jictle right to the name 
{ Eviſties, with winch he dite gulſhed them. They 
x little more than a collection of common— place ob- 
vations, abounding in wit aud ingenious turns, but 
o.ly deſtitute of elegance and grace. His faults, m- 
ed, are ſweet, as Quintilian ſaid; but it is a ſweet— 
which cloys, and can icarcely pleaſe any but a vi- 
ated appetite. 
After the Latin had ceaſed to be a living language, 
any excellent books of letters were written in it. It 
35 the univerſal language of Icarning. The literati 
diflerenten nations, the rude languages of which would 
repay the labour of cuktiratie Mn, Wilely choſe to 
„ Wionuncite their thoughts in the pure Gale of the 
-*" -'t of Auguſtus, Some of the earlicit of theſe are 
* graced by the barbariſm of the times. But Pei 
Ines amidit the [arroun; mY oOfſcur ty. 1rues genius, 
e his, was ture to dit, Moy its lunre, moveh it laboured 


* © N 7 . 2 J 7 * 0 : BD. | 
er the dif {odventage of a prevailing cc :ruption of 
the! 
His language is L no means a medel. 
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they 
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they are not unpleaſing, and abound with beautify] 1 
e 

I'raſmus, a name that ſhines forth with peculiar glory] 
in the annals of literature, juſtly poſſeſſes the frſt rank 
among the modern epiſtolar, writers. His ſtyle indeed culti 
is not purely Ciceronian, though it diſplays many of it 


graces. It is entirely his own, though it often riſes to ns of 
level with claithcal excellence. He was not fo ſcrupu- gun 
louily exact in his taſte, as to reject a barbarous and Go. dhen 
thic expreſſion, if it conveyed his ideas preciſely. But rough 
he had the ſkill to uſe it with ſuch propriety, that it c omi 
quired, in his writings, a grace and dignity. No mae me 
was better acquainted with the works of Cicero, and ne fro 
man, after a few prejudices, formed in his youth, wer; Pauly 
removed, entertained a higher opinion of his beauties Month ; 
or knew better how to imitate them. But he deſpilc mſeque 
the ſect of Ciceronians, who would ſcarc-ly admit a pat ue Ci, 
ticle that was not to be found in their favourite authors nativ 
He ridiculed them with admirable wit and eloquence Our en 
in his dialogue Ciceronianus ; nor would he give counfWerir as 
tenance to ſo ridiculous an affectation, by any part o guage 
his writings. More ſtudious of copiouſneſs and variet bh of 
of matter, than of a ſcrupulous imitation of any modelWhe 2dva 
be ſelefts the moſt exprethive word he can find in th oiled al 


language, and, by a judicious compoſition, renders 8h yn, 
agreeable and proper. With all their defects in pointer w 
of purity of language, his letters are uncommoniy enter, 

taining ; and have that ſpirit which genius can alvaßz voiture 
exhibit, but which laborious dulnets vainly imitate Wh dees 
There is a fund of Lucianic humour in all his moref looſts, 3 
miliar writings; in his colloquies it is moſt con ſpicuou forma 
but it is alſo very remarkable in many of his epiltieM: eren 
Had he lived in an age when po! lite learning vas mo! tured K 
gencrally encouraged and cultivated, his procucu0nytl Lz! 
wout.s have been models of elegance, not interior tot Gai 
boaſted reliques of antiquity. But, unfortunateh, Moor ou 
was engaged in the unpleaſing diſputes of pedantic ti nel vos 


ologilts ; and, inſtead of treading the flowery pa th; Pant ec 


Greek and Roman literature, for which he was adapt woht, | 
by nature, was obliged to toii through the thorny mais, exp. 
of a barbarous, perplexed, and irrational ſyitem of lt diva 
vinity. LIbs liberal ming ſoon perceived, and as bubted 


av0vs 
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19 N the abſurdity of the received modes and op1- 
; but he had too great a veneration for genuine 
Filianit v, to neglect thoſe ſtudies, Which his profeſ- 
n, as 4 chriſti; an and an eccleſiadlic, naturally led him 
cultivate, He ſaw, and in preat meaſure avoided, 
he inelegancies which abounded in the theological writ- 


of his times; but it was not eaſy always to be upon 
guard againſt them ; ; and his mind retained a tincture 
)-W: them, as waters are polluted with the impurities 


rough which they flow. 
MF | omit a great number of epiſtolary writers, who had 
e merit of their own, and who derived all their 
ime from a ſervile imitation of Cicero. Among theſe 
s Paulus Manutius, who is ſaid to have often ſpent a 
Wonth in writing a ſingle letter. We ſee, indeed, in 
mſequence of this ſcrupulous attention, an elegant and 
uly Ciceronian phrateology ; but we obſerve none of 
e native graces of nnd com poſition. 
Our neighbours, the French, have arrogated great 
zgerit as epiſtolary writers. Their genius and their 
guage appear to be well adapted to excel in it. But 
me of their moſt celebrated writers have renounced 
te advantages which nature gave them, and have 
boiled all the beauties of ſenment and vivacity, by 
u unſeaſonable profuſion of wit. Balzac wearies his 
der with the conitant recurrence of laboured inge- 
uty, 
Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts expreſſed 
ith great elegance. The language of compliment 
gots, in other writers, by its unmeaning ſameneſs 
id formality. He has given it the grace ot delicacy. 
teven he, though indi; utably a fine writer, is juſtly 
tured by Bo! hours, for thoughts which the critic calls 
e. Like m: any others, he has n. glected real beauties 
artificial ornaments 
Vur own countrymen have honourably diſtinguiſhed 
emſelves in this, as well as in every other kind of 
ant compolition. The piſtolary Nyle of Swift is 
wont, by many, to excel all others. It has purity, 
e, expreſion, and force. Pope's Letters are lively 
delicate. Shenſtone's are much read; but it may 
ubted whether they have that peculiar and ſtrik- 
ing 
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ing excellence, which them amon 
claſſics of our country. 
The late Lord Clieſterſiell, thougu juſtly ge 


a moral inſtructor, is admired as a writer of 


"2 N a 
uon. P 4e 


elegance. No man more cloſely and ſu cc: 
tated the French in oY ery ctreumſtance. 171 * 81 ” 


writes with pet F; picuity, vivicity, and that Ar. 
Which 15 fu:ic to ple aſe, and which he fo itrenu 
com mends. Ile is him.clt a proof of the: 
graces; for, with all his me ri”, he was certainly f 
fcial, and yet obtained a ee re2 Gf fame, ; 
ſolid writers have ſeldom poſlci{o 4, 

„uch has been ſaid on the epiltolary 
any one flyle could be aj rated to the great va! 
of ſubjects which are 3 in! 
true, ſhoulc [ diſtinguiſh familiar letters 8, 
common at 


7 
Ol 
] 
4 
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airs of life; becauſe the mind is alaall, 
eaſe while they are compoled, 


there incidentally ariſes a topic, which requires ele; 
ed expreſſion, and an inverted conſtruction. Met 


raiſe the ſtyle on theſe occaſions, is to write unnatur: 
Iv; for nature teaches us to expreſs animated cmol 


of every kind in animated language. 


The impaſſioned lover writes unnaturally, if he vm 


with the caſe of Sevigne, The dependant writes 1 
turally to a ſuperior, in the iyle of familiarity 
ſuppliant writes unnaturally, 
diSated by diſtreſs. Converſation admits of ever: 
but the poetic, and what are letters bat Written e 
ſation? Ihe. great rule is, to follow nature, 
avoid an airetted manner. 


r 
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de, ema- 
e, is this my old 

ol-fellow, whote ruddy che hs and cheerful coun— 

„ed health and ha! zineſs? Mhat can have 

ed oF poor tit . to ſo wretched a condition? In— 
perance. or 4 me adful diſeaſe, mult have ſtolen 
1 7 VOULE., aud hurried him to a premature old age, 
Waile Iv os thus reflecting, he p- ed me without tak 

de notice. He cemed indeed to be fo entiely wrapped 
u centemplation, tas to pay no regard to external ob— 

ds. Ny uri iy and friendchip were too much inte— 

Er to uffer dumm to leave me without giving ſome 

ant of hin, li. 1 ſoon overtock him, and he no 

r recoꝶnited me, and pc rceived my ſurpriſe at his 
ance, than he proceeded to aſſign the caulſes of it. 

„ Vun know, ry lriend, ſaid he, my brit anc. itronge 


(>14 I ; hut, alas, Hu changed! 


14 


Red, with ollen. and lach- Aut! 33 


ww - 4 — 
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" Ff eſt paition was fer literary fame. lane by my 
1 tiends, aud encouraged at my ſcheol, 1 perf „ade 

- myſelf I was advarcug in the Career ot ory, and, 
P\ l 


with all ti 2 TY Gur 2 enthu— 44111, Tf \ CL 0 every 
moment Of my ine to the DULL OL CUTTING, Phzrile 
', * f | p $4 112 ö ; . 2 

CIYCTILONS h Li. LO Charrs 101 Hg. 1{\ bog! Was my 


191 delloht, my conltant CONN AN nion, and was never 
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ald ande, But Willie in mind Was eil ung) CH IN COM 
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donltion. During my reliGence at the unive ſity, I 


0 3 the time N hich my CU IM Þ:: mie 15 aDtea 10 rural 

alements, iu e mining thoſe repulicories of ancient 

ho” Wl (ca: arning, the public libraries. I taw INUEEU to fu- 

3 Wir y of ſcholaitic logic, but a det tre to quallſy myielf 

for the 5 80 exercifes, led me to the ae: Ts per- 

wal of Wallis and 3 he RR motive 

2 ne in the dreary ſubtilties f meta nh ies. 
Joch ſtudies engroſſed the great er pi: of my rl 


: Years, with litt,c advantage and no piealure. the 
7 Htigue M ould 1 eon into leral. d it not ſume- 
mes been alleviated by the char... of poetry. y 
fvourite Virgil and Horace, and every polite writer 
ck modern times, afrorc vs in their turn, an 27:00. 
ale recieation. My exelciſes were honourably dis- 

uithed. and td | to an IgLcenucus mind is ihe 
belt reward of learned labours. 


2 66 With 
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With my character for application and ſobrie « trat 
(not to boaſt of my attainments), I found no dificy!M« by 
ty in obtaining orders. The head of my houſe pro-, ber 
cured me a curacy in a {mall country town, ThitheM« er 
I went, not without my collection of books, the ud win 
of which I would not have foregone for a mitre, . ſpor 
had no other with than to improve myſelf in learn. my 


ing, and to perform the duty of an eccleſiaſtic wis wit 
decency and devotion, I was happy in the profpedWÞ* the | 
of ſpending my time uninterrupted by the intrutoſ« port 
of my academical friends, whom youth and big 4 It 


ſpirits would often lead to a noiſy behaviour litt catic 
conſiſtent with meditation. My want of experienc@« genu 
concealed from me the difficulty of purſuing the lin mal! 
of conduct which inclination pointed out. I four notic 


it was neceſſary, to my good reception among my paſ® fame 
riſhioners, to give up the greatelt part of the d ay MF labou 
a participation in their amuſements. In vain was which 
that I laboured to excel in the pulpit. There » in the 
not a man in the place who had an idea of the dig ' neigh 


nity or utility cf literary excellence, and who woul with: 
not molt cordially have hated even a Clarke or a Ti whic}, 
lotſon, if he had never been in at the death of of the 
hare, nor drunk his bottle at the club, The parſoq fog, 
in their idea of his character, was a jolly fellow i reg, ; 
black, who was to lead a careleſs life all the wech tj. e 
and preach againſt it on Sundays. I could not brinf® cant, | 
myſelf to take delight in a fox-chace, and, then pay. 
good- natuie prevented me from {hewing my Al ©*f-wa 
I could never meet any of the hunters with ſati:f had he: 
tion. The little ple: aſure 1 took in the on!! oe mendec 
that was to be obtained, ſtill farther confirmed me ſon to 
my recluſe mode of life. When my k reſolution ©: [ eager 
eared unchangeable, I was ſuffered to ire 2 ſo great 
leaſed, with the character of an odd, but inci half. 


five man. In this unmoleſted retreat 1 found 1 and this 
to £0 through a complete courſe of ecclet 110) i never r. 
tory. I acquired a ſufficient knowledge of f the e band, 

} yo 101 8 
ental languages to enable me to read the be. note of 
[ wrote a great number of ſermons and theo!o? guires re 
treatiſes, and made many corrections, in the vole Wi! ha 

£4 
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« tranſlation of the Bible. So wholly encroffed was J 
« by my darling purſuits, that I ſeldom left my cham- 
« ber, In vain did the vernal iun invite. The muſic 
of a pack of hounds, which frequently paſſed my 
window, had no charms in my ears. The rural 


* 
- 
- 


| 
„ ſports of every Kind were tedious and inſipid. Jo 
„my books 1 returned from every triiling avocation 
„ with redoubled pleaſute, and endeavoured to repay 
„the loſs of an hour in the day, by devoting a great 
„portion of the night to ſtudy, 

« It is really true, that my chief motive for appli- 
cation was a love of learning. Vet Iwill b. 


ſo in- 
gen uous as to own, I ſometimes formed a wiſh that my 
„ {mall ſhare of merit, if I had any, might attract the 
notice of my ſuperiors. There is a time of life when 
v1 fame alone appearsto be an inadequate reward of great 
labour. It flatters that natural love of diflinction 
which we all poſſüfs, but it furniſhes no convenience 
wal in the time of wand and infirmity, There was in the 
' neighbourhood a little living of one hundred a year, 
with a houſe and garden, in a ſtyle of decent elegance 
which becomes a fcholar. The patron was the eſquire 
"of the next pariſh, who had always treated me with 
fing war reſpect. I was fooliſh enough to ſuppoſe his 
' regars for my character would induce him to befltovy 
his bhenefice on me; but 1] found when it became va- 
cant, be had ſtaked and loſt the next preſentation at a 
game at whit with a clerical fox-hunter. 
0150 © 1 was at laſt taken notice of by my dioceſan. He 
| had heard of my indefatigahle oilgence, and recom— 
oc mended me to an eminent pul her, a a proper per- 
me fon to make an index to a cry. voluminoas work. 
Jn «; | eagerly undertook the talk, with a vicw to pleaſe 
> © WO fo great a man, and finiſhed it in leſs than a vear and 
"WM a half, The books were printed on a ſmall ictter, 
uu and this work did my eyes an injury which they will 
a never recover; but it muſt be ow: ed, on the other 
ne hand, that the bookſeller gave me in return a bank 
v2:0 note of ten pounds. An index author ſeldom ac- 
og quires reputation. Be is indeed teliom known ; but 
he happens to be diſcovered, the accuracy of his 
0,008 ork is, in the opinion of many, a kind of Gdiforace 
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to him. It ſcems to argue a degree of phleam * th 
dulneis and uf paiurnt labour, rarely in then *.an 
of genus. It will not therefore be hought fre 
tul thot this laborious work produced no 0ther e?“ lat 
than the i jury of my eyes, and the payment sg; tin 
taylor's ci. * mit 

In this curacy I fill continue, without any pro“ ſpe 
of change, unleis when blind: eſs. occaſioned ?“ bot 
temperate {:udy or the infirmaties of age, th11ll 0, dee 


me to r:{ign. I am not of a diſcontent d difporr 
nor do I relate my condition with a deſign to conf opp 


nate others for their neglect of me. Preſermett “ ela 
never ſought by thoſe methods which the wo ren 


grees to be the belt ſutied ro procure it li“ blar 


rage e no right to complain of the want ef: the 

which did not rightly purſue. My motive 1: of my 
communication is to prevent others from incur vour 
miſery hy a too great attachment to v013-'Ct+ * Cul 

in their ſelves. I can never diſcountenance an at the 

tion to literature, 1 ſtill love it. I ſtill ver N 
thoſe that have excelied in it. But a ſincere re gage 
for many of the moſt amiable and uſeful of my fer et . 
induces me to remind them, that they have a! Calle 
which requires a great ſhare of their attention, a grace 
that no ſatisfaction ariſing TOW ſtudy can deep! 
mately counterbalance the loſs tf fioht, and that riery 

train of nervous Ciicaies er LY Unre: real 
application. : fond. 
„I mean not do excite your ſympathy ; nor wil! 14 0! v/h 
aggerate my exits by deſcription. My . appe221 or me 
has already convinced vou that Jam the v. admir 
diſeaſe. Nor will you heftate to beliere tit fainiy; 
ſtone, the gout, the hypochongria, nicht Ades; 
out my tender frame, were derived from an atiei value 

unrelieved by the uſual and neceNiry reli nuts ox. . 
Had I been wiſe enough to have mounted * h 
during the intervals oi reading, and to have en-! 
into cieerful company at the cloſe of a tv tal An 


day, I might have prolonged my favourite hen 


ments to a happy old age. 

„am philoſopher enough to bear with pation uy = ever, 

condition which I cannot alter; yet I! 1 * h 
64: 20 BL: | 
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ei 
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© of held-diverfions ſoon introduced him to wha 
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think, though without the leaſt degree of envy, that 
an old ſchool-fellow of mine, of a very different turn 
from myſelf, is far happier. I remember I uſed to 
laugh at him, and think him very ſilly, when, at the 
time we were at the Univerſity together, he uſed to 
miſs an ingenious lecture for the ſake of a ride, and 
ſpend the three ſhillings with which I ſhould have 
bought a book, in the hire of a horſe. It is true, in- 


* deed, that he need not, and ought not, to have ne- 
0 elected his mental improvement, becauſe he had many 


opportunities of relaxation after the hours of ſtudy were 
elapſed. Vet if J judge of his conduct by the appa- 
rent effects of it at preſent, it appears to me in a leſs 


* blameable light than it uſed to do. He is now at 
* the age of ſixty-three, for he was ſomewhat older than 
5 myſelf, and retains all tie vigour and alertneſs of 2 
* young man. His countenance is hale, his limbs muſ- 


cu lar, and he reads the ſervice and the newſpaper, 


6 the only things he T Oes TC ad, N ithont ſpectacles, 


He ſet out in life as friendleſs as myſelf, He en- 
ered in a curacy in a ſporting. country. His love 
t was 
called the beſt company. He poſſeſſed the external 
graces of behaviour, and at the ſame time 3 


0 deeply 48585 in horſe-fle!] h, and had Bracken's Far- 


rier. by hear duch merits could not long paſs un- 
ee 2 baronet in the neighbourhood grew 


! of him, and introduced! him to his family; one 
of vhom was an only daughter, of no great perſon nal 


* 
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« But his example is not to be followed, ſince he has 
& run into an extreme, more culpable, though lets per- 
66 niclous to himſelf than mine is to me. F ar hap pier 
« and wiſer the philoſophical Euphranor, who, with 
4 the warmeſt affection for learning, reſtrained i it, 28 
«© he has every other inordinate att; ichment, by the rules 
of prudence; and by paying all the attention which 
* nature and reaſon require, to his body and to his 
„ mind, has advanced the condition of both to a high 


wm deprec of attainable perfection.“ 


No. CLXXIII. ox THE MERITS OF COV Ley 


AS: A POET 


HE biographers of our Engliſh authors have ſome- 


miſtake, which renders the 
truth of their ſtory ſuſpeKed, Their accounts ale tra! 
panegyrics. The hero of their tales, like the lov. 
the romance, is adorned with every good quality. No! 
content to relate facts with impa rtality, they extenuate 
what is culpable, and exaggerate all that can admit ut 
commendation. Ila truth, they who have exhibited the 
lives of our r authors, have ufually been the editors of 
their works; and either from a real and natural fon. 
for thoſe things on Which they have betowed care 
from the leſs laudable motive of p! Omoting the circula 
tion of a bock in which they were intereited, have 1p: 
too highly even of thoſe who merit moderate app! 
But it is not wonderful if the trader repreſents h1s 05: 
merchandiz: as the beit in maricet-Piace. 

It was the lot of 8 to be handed down to 
rity by a writer who was fam 10s in his day or Ei 9 
Dr. Spratt probably unde rtock the ofiice of: 
wich a deſign to diſplay hi 5 talents in a ip ecies ot Oral 
Which the Reman rhetoricians called the demonftrat. 
He diſcharged it well as an artiſt, but f _ TR 
rate hiſtorian, By placin raves in the 
poets, he has in ctiect degraded him from the 15 [24 
ſtation which he had clic Hour ou unmoleled. 
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Spratt owed much of his cen fame to the poet who had 
compared his ſtyle to the gentle and majeſtic current of 
the Thames; and returned the com pliment, perhaps 
from other motives than thoſe of vratitude ; for the 


higher Cowley was exalted, the greater honour was re— 
fected on thoſe whom he had commended, Of thi: 


i s 


lebrated Biſhop of Rocheiter, Lord Orrery } 


s wt 


CO 
145 1. ald, lew 
men have gained a greater Character for elegance and 
correctteſs, and few men hase deſerved rt lels, And of 


« 


the poet t whom he praiſed, the great Dryden has with 
diff dence remarked, that york. hat of thc purity Of 
Engliſh ſomewhat of more equal N N ſomewhut 
of twee neſs in the numbers; in one word, ſomewhat of 
a finer turn and more |yric:] verſe, is yet \ 

Whatever are his defects, no port has been more li— 
berally praiſed. Lord Clarendon has ſaid, he made a 
light ab 1ove all men; Addiſon, in his :ccount of the 
Englith pocts, thathe 1 er ed upon the Theban bard ; 
the Duke of Buc! kingham upon his Torabltone, that! 
was the Engliſh Ir, dar, the! Horace, the Virgil, the De- 
light, the Glory of his Times. And, with re{pett to the 
barſnneſs of his numbers, the eloquent Spratt tells us, 

hat if his verſes in ſome places ſcem not as loft and 
owing as one would have them, it was his choice, and 
not his faulr. 


Such is the epplauſe laviſhed on a writer who 15 no 


ſeldom read. That he could ever be eſteamed as a Pin- 
caric poet, is a curious literary phanomenon. He to— 
ally miſtook his own genius, When he thought of imi— 


dating Pindar. He totally miſtook the genius of Pindar, 
When he thought his own incoherent ſatiments and 
numbers bore the leaſt reſemblance to the wild, yet re- 
fular ſublimity of the Theban. He ne 


& + - 


1epiocted even 
thoſe forms, the ſtrophe, anriltrophe, and epole, which 
even imitative Aulnete can copy. Sublime imagery, ve— 
lement path. poetic fire, winch conititute the eſtonce 
of the Pind: Tha ode, are incompatible with witty con- 
ceits, accurate antithef es, and vulgar ex; en Al 
ele imply the coolneſs of deliberate compoſition, or 
e meanneſs of a little mind; both of them moſt re- 
pugnant to the truly Pindaric ode, in which all is rap- 


lurous and noble. Wit of auy kind would be impro— 


8 perly 
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properly diſplayed in ſuch compoſition; but to increaſe 
the abſurdity, the wit of Cowley is often falſe. 

If the end of poetry is to pleaſe, harmony of verſe 
is eſſential to poetry, for, without it, poetry cannot 
Pleaſe. It is not poſſible, that any whoſe ear has been 

attuned to the melody of good compoſition, ſhould read 
a ſingle ode of Cowley without being ſhocked with diſ. 
cord. There is often nothing left but the jingle at the 
end to diſtinguiſh poems renowned for their ſublinity, 
from affected proſe. Such poetry may juſtly incur the 
ridiculous title of Profe run mad. 

Yet 15 there ſometimes interwoven 2 purple patch, «: 
Horace calls it; a fine expreſſion, a truly poctical thought, 
an harmonious ee uplet; but it Cccurs not often enoug 1t 
repay the readc r for the toilſome taſk of wading throuk 
a tedious aſſemblage ot F eee and diſcordan: 
Ranzas. Of ſuch conſiſt his Pindarics ; which, thoug 
they procured him the greateſt ſhare of his reputation, 
deſerved it leaſt, Many of his other Poems, if we con- 
ſider the rude ſtate of verſification, and the bad tall of 
the times, have great merit; and had he made I'Þbullu; 
kis wodel. inſtead: of Pi bor, his claim to the fir! 1 
of clegiac poets had not been called in 8 The 


L 


tenderneſs of love, and the ſoft language of complhint, 
were adapted to his genius. But he chote to trea d in t 


footſteps of Alccus, as he ſays himſelf, who, accord ling 
to the Halicarnafft ian, combined the Aπτπσνν , xa 16, 
or adopted the grand, as well as the ſweet. 

* har | he had a taſte for Latin poetry, and wrote in!: 
with elegance, the well-known Epitaph on himic!t, up- 
on his retirement, and an admirable itnitation of Horace, 
are full proots. "oy furely, his 1hctorical bio 

makes uſe of the fg! ure hyperbole, when he aft me t 
Cowley has excelled the \ Romans themſelves, He 
inferior to many a writer of leſs fame in the Mu“ 

lican;z. But fill he had great merit; and | mutt cos. 
feſs I have read ſome of his Latin verſes with more pler 
lire, than any of his Engliſh can afford. 

But, after all the honours that have been acc: mull 


ed on his name as a poet, his great merit con lifted 1! 


proſaic compoſition. 
gant, a plealing, a judicious writer. 


In this department he is an ele. 
His love of ret. 
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ment and contemplation qualified him for a moraliſt; 
and it is much to be lamented, that he did not devote 
a greater part of his time to a kind of writing which 

zpeared natural to him, and in which he excelled. 
The language of his heart ſhines forth in the little he 
has left us; and we cannot but love it, 

Much more of 2 language would have deſcended 
to pollerity, if his friends, from a miſtaken opinion of 
propriety, had not ſuppreſſed his private letters. Dr. 
Syratt and Mr. Clifford were avov/eilly poſhled of many; 
and the very reaſon aſſigned by the bit grapher, for their 
ſappreſſion, ſhould have operated in their 5 
The letters that paſs between particular friends, ſays he, 
if they are written as they ought to be, that is, I ſuppole, 
in an artleſs manner, can ſcarcely ever be fit to ſee the 
light, How great an infury would polite learning have 
ſuſtained, if the friends of Cicero had thought like Spratt 
and Clifford 

They would better have conſulted the reputation of 
the poet, had they pronounced the Pin:larics unfit to ſee 
the light. Editors, in general, would act more honour- 
ably, in exhibiting only the beſt of their author's pro- 
ductions, than in praiſing, as well as publiſhing, all 
that has fallen from his pen. But, in tru:h, to have 
left out any part of his poems, would, in that age, have 
been an unpardonable omiſſion; for who ſhould dare to 
mutilate a Pindar ? 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has already be- 
gun to ſtrip the poet of his borrowed honours. A critic, 
waoſe genius and judgment keep pace with each other, 
and who illuminates every ſabject « on which he treats, 
has allotted Cowley his juſt ſpecies of praiſe, and has 
given the world, in a judicious ſelection of his works, 
all that they poſleſled of real value. 

Of theſe the proſe for ms a principal part. It is writ- 
ten in a ſtyle ſufficiently flowing to prove that Cowley. 
was not deſtitute of a maſical ear; a ee ee which 
countenances the opinion of thoſe who maintain thathe 
affected a rugged fiyle. Was it a compliance with the 
taſte of the age, that induced him to affect deformity ? 
Canfortunate compliance with a deplorable taſte. He, 
& Well as they whom he imitated, Doane and Juhnion, 


N . Were 


a66 


2 


E 88 


AY: . 


were unqueſtionably poſſeſſed of great learning and in. 
„all neviected the graces of comno(, 

* 4 ' * I 1 : 
tion, and will, therethre, ſoon be numbered am; Y 
tote once celebrated writers, whoſe utility now confi: 
in ian veranity ont chi mms heile ne ola 
en LANE a VACANCY ON the upper ſhelf of ſome dull, aud 
deleted Har. 
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HINTS-ON THE eHUleE 


AND GENERAL 
Or BOOES, 


— 


II ſcarcity of Books, a few centuries ago, was the 

principal obſtacle to the advancement of learaino, 

Tie multicuce of them is become, in the preſent ave, 
i 


carcely lefs injurious to its intereſts, by diſtraging the 
Rudent in his choice, and by diffuſing an incorrect and 


undiſtingaiſting take, 

To read all books on all ſubjects, would require ar 
uninterrupted attention during the longeſt life event 
an Antediluvian To read only the moſt celebrated, 
written in a few languages, is an employment ſufficicrt 
to fil up every hour of laborious application. For tie 
fake then of ſaving time, and of direRing the jui's- 
ment of the inexperienced, it becomes an uſeful attenin! 
to ſuggeſt ſome general hints, which may tend to facili: 
tate ſelection, 

One rule of the greateſt conſequence is, to read on, 
or chiefly, the original treatiſes in all the various debut 
ments of ſcience, and of literature. Nearly the im: 
ſpace of time, though not the ſame degree of attention, 
is neceſſary to peruſe the faint copies of imitative in. 
duſtry, as would appropriate to the ſtudent the oli! 

roductions of native genius. This rule is more per 
ticularly to be obſerved on the firſt entrance on ſtudy, 
The foundation muſt be laid deep, and formed of ont 
materials, The ſuperſtructure will often admit flat: 
and ſuperficial appendages. When we have ſtudiec ti? 


fine reliques of thoſe who have lived before us, we ms 
derive much pleature from attending to the addition. 
But to begin un 

thet⸗ 


labours of contemporary genius. 
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theſe is to found, like the fool recorded in the Goſpel, 
an edißce in the ſand. 

[t were no leſs preſumptuous than ſuperfluous to ad- 
Crels directions in the choice of authors, to the learned. 
But we may venture, without arrogance, to point out 
a few tO the notice of the young and ingenuous pupil, 
with a deſign to abbreviate or facilit ate his labour, 

He who is entering on the ſtudy of divinity, will na 
turally devote his firit actention to the ſcriptures, The 
original language of the Old Feſtament is often un— 
known even to the learned and ingenious; and not- 
withſtanding What lome ering have, as it were, offi- 
cially obſerved on the ſu! ſact, the neglect of eit, though 
culpable, is ſeldom at 1 with much diſadvantage. 
put the Knowledge of Greek is indifpentably ueceſlary, 
if theology is pu: ſued as a profelſion. 


The prop! etc] parts II claim the greateſt ſhare of 
attention in the peruſai of the Old Teſtament. Dr. 
Hurd's Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies will 
be a ſuſhcient guide for ſubtequent application to them. 
To illuſtrate the New Teſtament, it will be proper to 
have recourſe to Percy's Key to it, to Trapp” 2's Notes, to 

cke on the Epiſtles, and to Mede on the Apocal: vplr. 
With theſe aitiltances the ſtudent, who is not defcicnt in 
natural ability, will make a competent prof: 


ener, EVER 
though he ſhouid totally n- clett 


cglect tnote wmyrings of tren— 
tiles, which have rendered the body of diviniq, as it 13 
called, enormous beyond comprebenſton. 

The ſtudent in phyſic is comme only introduced to the 
knowledge of it by a public lecturer, who juperintends, 
or at leuft directs, his courſe of a Ads Natural and 
experimental ſcience, in a!l th ir ramnifications, z re in 
lone degree requiſite to his further ade Neement. 'Thefe 
aſone will indeed render him ipgevicus in his cloſet, but 
wil avail little at the bedde without other aid. To 
theſe mull be added a mot accurate obſervation of the 
human frame in all its vicichtudes of health, diſeaſe, 
and Convaleſcence, I he readin g of ce. les accurately de- 
lincated, is found to be the be x { ſuccedaneum w here ac- 
tual practice and obſervation are precluded. Syſtem is 
in general deluſtve and inſufficient. 

To the prote lad lawvers, ſcarcely 


bool on the 
ſubject ol law 15 uninterellt 28 OT uſclels. 


But he, who 
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puriues the ſtudy merely as an accompliſhment in a 
compreheniive plan of education, will find all th- ge- 
ceſſary lights in the volumes of Grotius, Pufendutt, 
Taylor, Burn, and Black'itone. 

He who wiſhes to gain a complete knowledge f 
grammar, may ſucceed in his attempt, without 1o-Gir 7 
his memory, with the works of Priſcian, or of tho.s 
thouſands who have toiled in this circumicrived 1 pro- 
vince, Let him, after having ſtudied grammatis ann 
the elements of Latin and Greek, digeſt the ee 
of Harris, and the Introduction . OV. 

The art Gt rlic toric never yet formed an Englich ora. 
tor. It is one of thoſe artificial aſüſtances of Tent 
which genius wants not, and of which dulneſs can little 
avail itſelf. But as there are excellent books written on 
it, the general ſcholar mull pay it his attention. Let 
him then read Cicero on the Orator, and Quindiliau'; 
Inſtitutes, and he need net trouble himſelf with thoſe 
meagre treatiſe s which gie a hard name to the natural 
modes of expreſlion, and teach us that, like Hudibras, 
we cannot ope our mouths, but out there ſlies a trope. 

He who is impelled by neceſiity or inclination to at- 
tend to logic, may . ith propriety neglect all the rab- 
biſh of the ſchools, and, next to the Stag; rite himſel! 
ſtudy only the works of Saunderſon, Wallis, Watts, aud 
Harris. 


If the barren field of metaphyſics is ever capable of 


repaying the toil of cultivation, it can only de Waen 
the attention is confined to ſuch authors as Locke, 
Hucheſon, and Beattie. 

If ethics are to be conſidered in the {ylematica! me⸗ 


' 


thod of a ſcience, the moral philoſophy of Hucieton 
may be recommended as one of the cleareſt, the 1 mo 
elegant, and the conciſeſt treatiſes that have ap! 
upon them. The numerous writers who have fa! bricat 
ed fanciful and deſtructive ſyſtems, may be futteres 9 
ſink, in the gulph of oblivion never to emerge. = 
In natural philoſophy, the airy fabrics of hypothesigal 
viſions ought not to claim the attention of a mo 
The ſun of Newton has abtorbed the radiance ©: 
other luminaries in this department. His u. 
thoſe of his followers will, of courſe, ſuperlede 
Gnite number of folios, which, to ule the exp! 0c 
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Horace, may be ſent to wrap up frankincenſe and 
* the « only way in which they can now be uſe— 
ful. He to whom the works of the great philoſopher 
are untellig! ble, may acquieſce with feci rity in the il- 
Jultrations of Pemberton and Row 10g. Ihe lover of 
natural hiſtory, zoology, and butany, will not be at a 
loſs in the ſelection of book „ Wille tame reſounds the 
names of Buffon, of Pennant, of Linn:wus. The Ko- 
mances of Pliny and his imitators will have no charms 
with the lover of truth. 

To the claſſical ſcholar, the proper books ars uſual! 
pointed out by the ſuperintendants of his education; 
and when once he has tailed them, his on cultivated 
feelings will dire him in the choice of modern pro— 
ductions. Every one knows who were the bull authors 
n the Auguſtan age; an d the chief caution neceflary is, 
that the text of a \ rel, 4 Horace, an-Uvid, may not be 
ot in the attention >iven to the tedious comments of a 
ew Dutchmen. 1 have known thoſe who have toiled 
through the claſſics, cum notis wvariorum, much lefs ac- 
juunted with them than he who never read them hut 
in Sandby's edition. In attending to Burman and Ulein— 
lus, they overlooked the text; which was loſt like a 
wet in a dunghill. Theſe laborious annotat | 
Wat needs net explanation, and, with a little critical 

awer pass by a rea! i aler without notice. 1am 
d that a taite for the clafhcs is rather impeded 
»e promoted by the Dauphin edition, in vwinen boys 

initiated; but in which the words of. the auth. 
naked, like wholeſome plants among Wees, by the 
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totes and interpretation. To be panleued of comments 
ta the claſſics is however deſira le, for dificuloes will 
emetimes occur which at firit fight perplexihe mot in- 
by ous; but I ſhould Provens for common reading, fuch 
i as: as that of Jones's Horace. 
Directions tor the formation of the lady's library 


ve often been wanted bv thoſe, Who, with an incli- 
non for the elegant AO! of Telco, have been 
ble to indulg ge it without d: Ng Ser; begauie they had 
ie to guide them in their choice. Ia my humbie 
tion, the follow; ng books might have a place in it, 
only without hazard of il conteduences, out with 
R 5 gra 


ſpeare, Milton, 
of their own country, 


called ſentimental. 
celstully, bece zuſe more a 
will find a place, but not without reſtrié tion ; 
Is « beet oo: GEVOrG 


the later ſex 1! 
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great advantage to taſte, and to that perſonal bexut; 
waich ariſes from mental. 
tions of repute that have been written on the mod 
the Spectator, Roliin's Works, Plutarch's Lives, Shake: 
Pope, and the moſt eſteemed hiſto! 
may be ſtrongly recommentde. 
'To theſe, for the fake of imbibing a claſſical taſte, m1; 
be added the beit tran{lations of the rk a= 
Dryden's Virgil, 
French Books are required, thoſe of Boileau, 
Pluche, and ſome ſelect pieces of \ roach and Re Ou 
may with propriety be 
fearcd, will not be diſpenſed with : 
maten and Fielding are allowed, 
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* the ocean, whoſe y ery ſhores, when deſerted by the 
*« tie, mark out how wide it ſometimes flows - fo 
«& Homer's genius, when ebbi ag into all thoſe t tabulous 


„and incredible ramh] lings of Ulyſfes, ſhews a 
* how ſublime it once had been, f am ſpe: aking of old 
age, but it is the old ave of Homer.“ 

It is certain, that if the Odyſſey is not to be placed 
in the ſame rank with the J. Iad, (o neither ou ht it to 


obtain ſo low a clas as to be overlon]- 


ed and dif; egard- 
ed. It has, however, be en neglected by the mo derns, 


and they w ho have hoon able to repeat the Ti; ad, have 
ſcarcely deigned to read the OL: yilt Every ſchool: 
boy is acquainted with the an ger 97 Achilles and itg 
conſequences „While he neither * DOWs nor is ſolicitous 
to learn the adventures or the wiſe U ly ſles: though wiſ— 
dom, it may be ſuppoſe a, Would be commonly a better 
model for his imitation an valour, 


An ingenious writer 5 5 endeavourcd to vindicate tlie 
Od fie from the neglect in which it has long lain; but 
a prepoſſæſion in cis of etlabliſhed cutto; ms, has i- 
therto prevente d our public ſchools from ſul! touting it 
in the room of the liiad. That the Iliad ould be ne- 
gie cted is not indeed to be wiſhed. bis that it ſhould 
engrofs Gur whole at Intion, to the utter excluſion of 
the Odyſley, is certain „ly unreaſonable. 

Ihe 1115 ad pleſents u WA „rough proipe®, like that 


Y iN 
of high moontain » craggy rocks, and foaming cata— 


9 hite th 5 FT wy DN ary. wat 
Tatts; white the Ole exhibic? 1 folter ſcene; and 


wozelts idea ſimilar to thoſe which ariſe from the land- 
ſcape, where all js mild, ſerene, and beautifu!. The 
one js like the pictures Of Poul; i, the other lite thoſe 
of Claude Lora; A reader admires the Iliad, but he 
lov the 0 og . 

{the works of 1 Omer appeared fo early in the world, 
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abounds with faults and abſurdities. Without derogat— 
ing from the merit of Pope as an original poet, we may 
venture to pronounce his Odyſſey a paraphraſe, rather 
than a juſt tranſlation of Homer. The copy no more 
reſembles the picture, than the portrait on a fien-poll 
uſually reſembles the perſonage intended to be exhibited. 
The chief beauty of Homer is ſimplicity, which, in. 
Tranflation, is ſacrificed to a gaudy glare and artiiicial 
embelliſhments. As a pcem conſidered by itſelf, it has 
many beautiful paſſages; but as a tranſlation, it is per- 
haps unworthy the reputation 1t has obtained, 

To cenſure ſo celebrated a name, might appcar ar- 
rogant in an individual, were he not ſupported by 
many and judicious critics. Mr, Spence, whoſe opinion 
is deciſive, and, it omnium, points out defects in 
Pope's Tranſlation, which could never have eſcapcd 19 
great a poet but from haſte and wearineſs. In this work, 
Pope was aſſiſted by inferior writers; but as the whole 
is publiſhed under his name, he will ever be anſwerable 
For its faults. The tranſlation of the Iliad, though a 
very excellent model of verſification, exhibits not a juk 
picture of the ſimple, yet magnificent, Mæonian. 

Mr. Spence's Eflay, at the ſame time that it will ex- 
Hibit the deſormities of the Tranſlation, will in{pire 2 
taſte for the beauties of the original; and, indeed, tte 
general remarks, which are interſperſed with the greatel 
judgment and elegance, will contribute to teach a zug 
method of criticiſm in almoſt every ſpecies of poetry. 

Mr. Spence was a truly claflical writer. He was n0 
Jeſs amiable in his manners than pleaſing in his produc- 
tions. That he chiefly wrote in dialogue is to be 1 
mented ; for that form, where the perſons are fictiticus, 
has ſeldom been approved in England, though it ba 
often ſucceeded in France, 
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No. CLXXVI. rnOoVUOHTS ON THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES, AND SEVERAL 


CIRCUMSTANCES RESPECTING THE GRECIAN 
DRAMA. 


F the three Greek dramatic pocts, Sophocles is the 
molt celebrated; and of the productions of So— 
phocles, the CEdipus Tyrannus is the moſt excellent, 
It has ſtood the teſt of the {evereſt criticiſm, "The unities 
of time, place, and action, are inviolably preſerved : and 
while the Tragedy ſatisfies the critic, who judges it by 
the laws of Ariſtotle, it pleaſes the common reader and 
ſpctator, wio forms his opinion from the feelings of 
his nature. Never was there a tale more affecting than 
that of Q*dipus, and never was it told more patheti- 
cally than by Sophocles. Many a tear has it excited 
from an Athenian audience, whoſe hearts were ever 
finely ſuſceptible of the ſentiments of humanity : but 
the beſt tranſlation of it would not , pleat le a a 
modern theatre. Many other cauſes of its failure nay 
be aſ.,oned, beſides that ſimplicity, artleſſneſs, and in- 
complexity of fable, which the taſte of the moderns is 
too much vitiated to reliſh. 
In the firſt place, it muſt be conſidered, that ey ery 
noinal compoſition mult loſe ſomething of its beauty 
from the belt tranſlation. It is a common remark, that 
he ſpirit of an author, like that of ſome eſſences, eva- 
orates by transfuſion. Foreign manners, and 0 eign 
utoms, are ſeldom underſtood by a common audience, 
nd as ſeldom approved. The majority of an Engliſh 
udience are unacquainted With antient learning, and 
an take no pleaſure in the repre entation of men and 
hings which have not fallen under their notice, Add 
0 this: that they love to ſee Traged! ies formed on their 
Wn hiſtories, or on hiſtories in which they are in ſome 
anner nearly intereſted. When Shake ſpeare” Ss hiſto- 
cal dramas are repreſented, they feel as Engliſhmen in 


every 
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every cvent ; they take part with their Edwards and 


; 5 | ne\ 

Henries, as friends and fellow-countrymen; they 5 ry rea 

in their ſucceſles, and ſympathize with their mis «fort ones. ſam 

To a fimilar circumſtance may part of the apphiauc, MW te; 

which the Athenians beſtowed on this Trage, ly of So- WW lou 

hocies, be attributed; for CEdipus was king of Gre 
neighbouring country, with which the Athenians w: der 

always intimately connected either in war or peac WEI 

Theſe conſiderations ſhould teach us to content cue of t] 

ſelves with admiring Sophocles in the cloſet, without at- 3 

tempting to obtrude him on the ſtage, which muſt alwars min 
accommodate itſelf to the taite of the times, whether un- com 
reaſonable or juſt, conſiſtent or capricious, does 

| In truth, the warmett admirer of antient Greek poetry fel 

mult acknowledge a barrennels of invention in the choice whe 
| of ſubjets. The Trojan war, Rod the misfortunes orf lanx 


the 'Theban |! KINT, are almoſt the only ſources from which an a 
1 


thoſe great malters of compolition, Homer, EHV unde 


| Euripides, and Sophocles, have derived their ſubiec with 
4 © * 1 4 1 5 F 3 * 
matter. They have, indeed, emb- elliſhed theſe lutte all 1 


parts Of hiſtory with all the fire of imagination ey rec 
lody of poetry; but is it not ſtrange, that in a count whic: 
like Greece, where the reſtleſs {pirit of military virtue for t! 
was continually forming noble deſigns, and a F have 
glorious exploits, the poets could diſcov er no 1[luſtrionh A, 
deed worthy of heing p. ainted 1 in never ding colours, ou avert; 
the worn- ut {tories of a wooden = rle, and ; a Svlin\ its fa; 
ricdle? It is difhcult for an age like the preſent, will roy 5, 
hungers and thirſts after novelty, to conceiv. that not ſo 
audience could fit wich patience during the recital of ed ta. 


— 222. ˙˖ê—(— ——_ oo 


ſtory which all muſt have heard a thouſand times; clpMMM vity 
| cially as it was ung lorned with the meretricious arg £ 5 
of players, with thunder and lightning, hail and ra btics: 
tolling bells, and tinſel garments, FMMio. 
| But the {ainenets of the te Ty in the Grecian Ph 2: 
became agregable to the audience, through that 5. elegan 


| \ neruton which every. record of antient hiſtor mar þ 
mans. Tha! the flory on which a dramatic p02 Mentor; 
| founded, thoull not be of wodern date, has, | t:"WMkno, 
' been laid down as a rule. Nor 1s it the precept 
arb itre ry critic, but is juſtified by nature and rc 
Imagination always exceeds reality. The vulgar c. 
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never prevail upon themſelves to look on ſcenes, to the 
reality of which they have been eye-witnefles, with the 
ſame ardour as on thoſe w! nich they have received from 
their anceſtors, and have painted with the ſtrongeſt co— 
lours on their fancy. In obedience to this rule, the 
Greek poets took their ſubjects from antient facts uni— 
verſally known, believed, and admired: and the audi- 
ence entered the theatre, to behold a lively repreſe ntation 
of the picture already formed i in their own imagination. 

A modern reader has not a preparatory diſpoſition of 
mind neceflary to receive all that pleaſure from theſe 
compoſitions, which tranſported an antient Greck. He 
does not glow with that patriotic ardour which he would 
feel on reading glorious deeds of a fellow-countryman, 
when Homer repreſents a hero breaking the Trojan pha- 
lanx and encountering a Hector. He does not conſider 
an antient Theban or Athenian involved in the guilt of 
undeſigned parricide or inceſt, nearly enough connected 
with him to excite his fymp.ithy in a violent degree; but 
al! theſe feelings in a Grecian audience, occaſioned by a 
Grecian ſufferer, account for that uncommon delight 
which hey took in their dramatic repreſentations, and 
for their freedom from that ſatiety which might otherwiſe 
have been occaſioned by a ſimple and reiterated tale, - 

An UEngliſn audience has | lately ew 1ticlf not fo 
averſe from the antient Travedy, as was expected, by 
Its fa Your ble reception of I1frida and Si dene watt 
ten on the Grecian model: but, perhaps, this event is 
not ſo much to be attributed to the revivin! of the teſin- 
ed taſte of an Attic au ience, as to the inſatiahble avi 
ay of ſomething new. The Enplith are as fond of 
the abet 74 in literature, as the Athenians were in po- 
lities: but, whether caprice or reaſon, wi.ether tate or 
(lion, gave them a favourable reception on the Eng- 
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entertain a juſt idea of the Greek Tragedy without @ 
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WW * E are told in the epiſtle to the Piſos, that poeti- 

cal mediocrity is intolerable; yet we find that 
Pocts, of inferior merit as well as fame, are read with 
pleature. 

It is true, indeed, that the loudeſt melody of the orove 
is poured forth by the lark, the blackbird, the thruſh, 
and the nightingale; hut it is no leſs true, that their 
pauſes are often hiled by the {weet warblings of the 1 
net and the red-breaſt. Jhe loity cedar that waves 
the ſammit of the poetic mountain, ſeems to radon: 
and exclude, by its luxuriance, all other vegetation, Ie, 
however, who approaches it, will find many a violet and 
primroſe ſpringing at its root, He will often diſcover, 
amid a plentiful growth of weeds, a modeſt flowret lift— 
ing its humble head, and becoming more beautitul by 
ſeeming to conceal the native ſweetneſs of its odour, 
and the luſtre of its hues. 

The firſt dignities in the political commonwealth are 
pre-occu pied by ſuch writers as Spencer, Nlilton, Dry- 
den, and Pope; but, at the ſame time, the numerous 
ſubaltern ſtations are frequently filled with honour, 

Many Poets of original beauty were in their on times 
ſo obſcure as to be now totally unknown. Such are th 
authors of our moſt popular ballads, the general recep- 
tien of which is a proof of their excellence, more con- 
vincing than the deciſions of criticiſm, The learned 
Poet has comn 10nly owed much of his excellence to im- 
tation - but the ballad-writer drew only from his own 

eiources when he ſung the wild wood-notes of nature, 
There metre oft en poſtcfies a kind of harmony quite dif- 
ferent from claſſical verſiſication; yet, at the ſame time, 
truly pleaſing to the uncorrupted ear. 

Of Poets once known and admired, 
into total ieee 


ſeveral are fallen 


mentator who mult have given fame to any writer. [t 
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delden's taſte was equal to his learning, Drayton! © in- 
deed moſt highly dif! inguiſned. "The Polyolbion is, 
owever, no more read; and the {low leach of the te- 
dious Alexandrine in which it is written, will prevent its 
revival, as ic has nde its oblivion. 
{he Gondibert of D*Avenant has been the ſubject 
of critical eontroverly from the time of its publication. 
Is plan was originally defended by the great IIobhbes, 
and its exccuticna has been greatly praiſed. Yet few 
e attended to it with any pleaſure, and ſtill fewer 
have had a degree of piticnce ſutficient to bear them 
» Wilrough the peruſal of it. The truth is, the itanza 
which he adopted, is better ſuited to elegine than to he— 
r Wicic poetry. A beautifully deicriptive paſtage, inter- 
- Wiperſed in the courſe of two or three hundred lines, will 
not alleviate the tedium of the reit ; as an occational Rath 
„Jef lightning cannot illuminate the contin ucd gloomineſs 
„ Wot an extenſive proſpect, 
d For the honour of Engliſh literature, molt of the poe- 
r, ical productions which were admired in the reign of 
t- MCharles, ſhould now be conſigned to everlaſting obli— 
non. They diſplay, indeed, a ſportive lice ntoutncls 
of fancy, but they are incorrect beyond the example of 
any age. Some of the belt pocts of the times, among 


re hom were Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommon, though 
v- Peſteſſed of wit and taſte, produced nothing worthy of 
us Win: ortality, The morals of the age Were as licentious 

5 the taſte ; and the love of pleaſure introduced un in— 
10s 'olence, which admitted not an application ſufficient to 
he re the laſt poliſh of correct elegance. 


p- lhe ſtudy of the antients, and of the French, hag 
n- adually refined the national taſte to a degree of faſti- 
ed Wious delicacy ; ; and writers who have poſſeſted clattical 
n!- Wituty have been read with admiration, = ough they 
wa Rare had nothing to recommend them to the notice of 
re. Charles the Second or a Sedley, 
iif-W The numb r of minor ports. Wha a: :{p!; ayed preat 
ne, Writ, yet who ſecm to have derived iT 211-from-4m1itas 
1,15 too tedious to enumerate, Þ hilips and his friend 


len Nich were correct and claffical in a degree 1 to 


m- contemporaries. Philips has pet rformed tae taſk 
4 9 » 4 ® 4 * E 5 928 E 14 e 1 
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elegant verie ; but ! 5 not whether his reprei?!: 


„No. 17 
equalled by any of his followors but Browne. . e fern ins 
Phiodta and Hippolitus of Smith has ever been eſteemed 8 
a nne poem, and the beauty of the ſtyle, and hs 7 
of the verſe, induce vs to regret that he lived to finih fo... 
tev/ productions. r 

Within the ſpace of half the laſt century, a güte toll 1444. 
imitate the excellent models of our more celebr udien 
bars, has crowded the middle ranks with a multitude... . 
too great to obtain, even for the deſerving ip divide wh 


any very didipguiſhed fame. One Poet has ariſen a. | 
another, and {upplanted 4 him as the ſucceeding nis 1 
ſeems to {wallow up the wave that went before. Mt Ms 
of them have exhibited an harmonious veriification, nl... 
have ſelected a profuſion of ſplen did r ; but * ews, 5 
have in general been deficient in that noble fire, and 
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n 
tiiole fim; le praces, Which mark originality of genus, "ah = 
They arc, however, read with p! lealure, and ſweetly i Uo ue 
up the intervals of avocation among the buiy and cen og 
mercial world, who are not acquainted with the Gree 8 
and Romans, und with whom novelty often poſleſles ent deg 
charm of beauty. enius u 

There is a force and ſolemnity in the poems of Ti-ke!!M; "Pg 


which at leaſt place him on a level with his patron e pg. 


poet, His Colin and Lucy is one of the moſt iweei1.c of 
pathetic poems in the language, ate, £ 
Broome, though honourably aſſociated with Pope! ety, th 

4 


the work of tranſlation, ſeems to have had ſc: arcely an! 
other merit than this to bear him down the {tre:m 0 
time. | 

Trapp wrote Latln verſe with elegance, and wi' Wo, C! 
good critic; but it has been obſerved of his Vir, it U tl 
he had done wife 5 to have topped at his preface. 3 

The genius of Collin: ſeems in ſome meaſure to h GREE 
reſembled that of Tickell. Dignity, ſolemnit) 
pathos, ar? the ſtriking features of his co: apoſir 
None but a true poet could ha ve written the 1iong 0 
Fidele in Shakeipeare's Cvmizeline. 

The Envlith ibullus, Hammond, has written t!! 
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tions greatly affect the heart, though they are ws 

by the judgment and imaginati n. hey have, | 

Ever, ſerved as patterns for the love-ſicx nym! 
{Wal 
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ſwiins, who delight in giving vent to their paſſion in the 
lanzunge of Poe try. 
Love and its effects were beautifully deſcribed by the 

D elegantly ſenſible Lord LY Becton: To aſſert that he 

was remarkable fer poetical genius, were to leflen, by 
0 Wen leavouring. to exavoer; te, his praiſe. Force, fire, 
Iod an exuberance; of in ention, were not his excel- 
J-pces 3 but that equable beauty of ſentiment and 
Wiiction, which reſults from an elegant mind. The 
res diſtinguiſh his compoltions, as the virtues mark- 
| his hononrab! e life. 

ore's Fables diplay indubit: _ 2 marks of genius 
ut abe wants the l ity of Gay and Fontaine. He 
= | however, 3 talent ſor deſe rip tion, which would 
ave mone in the! nigher kinds of poetry; and a deli— 
ac of mind, which, it might be ſuppoſed, cou!d be 
" cquired only in a higher ſph ere chan that in which he 
as born. 
Genios and learning were poſſeſſed in a very emi— 
gent degree by Merrick. He had that peculiar kind of 
enius which qualified him to excel in the department 
f ſacred poetry. It is to be wiſhed, that his verſion of 
ne Plalms were adopted in churches, not only in the 
lace of Sternhold and Hopkins, but of Brady and 
ate, Such an event would be no leſs advantageous to 
ety, than to taſte, 


o. CEXXVIII. cursoRy AND UNCON= 


NLCTED REMARKS ON SOME OF THE MINOR 
1 GREEX POETS. 


——_— 


HE intrinſic graces of the claſſic writers have 
> charmed every mind which was ſuſceptible of the 
1 wties of ſpirit, taſte, and elegance. Since the revival 


= learning, innumerable critics have employed them— 
iges in ditplaying the beauties which they felt, or in re- 
28. pling the difficulties and ob{tructions w hich. retarded 
$* r progreſs in the peruſal of the antients, At prelent, 


cre 15 (carcely any room tor criticiſm on the antients : 
{ Wal d 
an 


195 F No. 7. 17 
and the moſt lab vorious Commentaton End „ Witn Bret ny one 
his profoundelt reſearches, and : :cutelt remaths, anti. 3 
ci pated by the lucubrations of j{riner critics t but as chene 15 
1s ſcarcely a greater diſterence heſea ng 
face, than between the facu!:i-: ©: ; Ane 
men, and as objects muſt ſt.. ' 0067540 
ous manners, the works ct | | n a 
difierent reviews, furniſh matt e Or 
cal obſervation. Upon this prin oy 05 deen 
preſent age venture to add to the lu Of 4 wake 
de .ceſlors, without fearing or incurti g the im 01 
of vanity or impertinenge in 
The preſent remarks ſhall be cor fined to ſome [ 
Greek Minor Poets, without minus Ly attending EVER 
chronolog ical Cr any other order. RY FRAN 
In the union of « 09n1tv with {fv etnels, of mei a 
with ſirength, the Greek is . tter adapted to beau ele TY 
compoſition, than any modern language, Thel Rar 
has all its ſoftneſs, but wants its force. The Fr: 3 
poſſeſſes elegance and expreſſion, bat is deſficient !“, 
ſound and dignity. The Engliſn is ſtrong, nervou: i his 
flowery, fit for animated oratory and enthutialtic poet * 
but abounds with Saxon monoſyllables 8, Ul adapted bY? dle 
expreis the muſic of melliluous cadence. T'o NN n EY 
the Dutch and the German with the langu age of . 1 * 
were to compare the Jarring noiſe of grating iron, vi 1 * 
the ſoft warblings of the flute. The other langue N | 
Europe are equally unfit for harmonious 0 eule 
and indeed cannot, properly be examined in thi> pte een 
as the people, who [pear them, have not yet Giitinguialy - 85 
ec themſelves by any writings any claſeal. ; a is 
The Greek Epigram naturally falls firſt 3 
preſent conſideration. Of theſe little comp Ho AN 
which owe their origin to Greece, none can bein, ie 
of the beauty, whoſe taſte is not vitiated by the I en 
licate wit of the modern Epigrammatilt, Indeed, 0; > 
lich the ſimple; gras s of tl ie  Greck Epig: "am, the te (ta. "% 1 4 
not be formed upon the model even of the cci-ora ro 
Martial. Among the Latin poets, C Catullus appros ur RE 
neareſt to the Gree! Is in this (pecies ot COMPC1ULUN, 3 
The Anthologie, ſtill extant, are written by ven VA * 


authors, and there are ſcarcely ſuflicient Epigran 


i 
vv i 
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ny one, to diſeriminate his manner from that of others. 


"ce it to rem: 12 8 in general, that their beauty does 
t often Cont! % a point, or witty conceit, but in a 


mplieity of thought, ana a ſweetneſs of langu lage. 


The golden verſes 0: Pythagoras, though nel wh 


narkable for ſplen or of di Ction, or flo; wing verſifica— 
on, are vet highly des utitul in che conciſe and forcible 
ge of inculcating morality, and virtues almoſt Chriſtian, 
ne carlicr philoiophers of Greece e Conveyed their tenets 
1 verſe, not fo much b. caul ſe they aſpired to the charac- 
r of poets, as becauſe precepts, delivered in metre, 
ere more eaſily retained in the memory of their diſci— 
85 Pythago ras has compriſed every neceſſary rule for 
e conduct of life in this little poem, and he that com- 
its it to memory, Will not want a guide to direct his 
ehaviour under any event: but though the morality of 
ſe verſes is their more V./uable beauty, yet are they 
no means deſtitute of poeitcal merit. 
That generoſity of foul, which ever accompanies true 
enius, has induced the poets and philoſophers, of all 
ges, to ſtand forth in the cauſe of liberty, Alcæus, of 
hoſe merits from the monuments of antiquity we may 
em the moſt exalted idea, ſirſt raited himſelf to emi- 
nce by a poem, intituled Stahotica, a viole -ntinvecive 
alt Pittacus, at that time the tyrant © Soros lens. Ii Has 
Ee aped the general wreck, and w Rare only a few 
token ſpecimens of this celebrated writer's works pre- 
red by the antient grammarians. We muſt, therefore, 
e content to learn his character from the judicious 
nnetitian, and the learned Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus: 
ormer of whom afterts, that he was conciſe, ſublime, 
curate, and in ape th re alpen reſembled Homer; tlie 
er, that he ad a grantleur, brevity, and ſweetneſs, 
Ut) bler ded throughout 2li-his com, Politions 
chorus, acco ies to Quin lian, was remarkable 
Ft of genius. He gave to lyric poetrę, il! the 


Bay of tae 2 POP Had he known how to re- 
the 1 11 pet Gt F * 1 115 genius, It ſaid, he would 
rival ed Mom er: but unfors tely, the noble 
arm th of his Lemper urge d ht D2y Gn the bo inds of 


Writing, and he ſeems to 8 tailed of cxcelle: 
a redundancy of beautics, 


Th 
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The fragments of Menander are ſufficiently excellent 
to induce every votary of learning to regret the los 
his works. Some indecd have thought, that time neter 
gave a greater blow to polite literature, than in the de. 
ſtruction of the Comedies of Menander: but as ere 
has preſerved his ſpirit and his ſtyle, perhaps the Wan 
the original is compenſated by the exact copying: of : 
elegant author, Quin+ti}ian, from whoſe judgment there 
is ſcarcely an appeal, has repreſented Menander as alone 
ſuthcient to form our taſte and ſtyle, The few remains, 
preſerved by Stobæus, whether the beauty of the ſenti. 
ments, or the purity of the diction, be regarded, 


be pronounced uncom monly excellent. They are, licw- 
ever, too gener: V known to require illuſtration. 
di monides is characteriſed by ] J.onginus, as a poet re- 
markable for the pathetic. Of his writ: 195, Very * 
have ſurvived the injuries of time. The little poem on 


however, ſufſicient to juſtify the judgmes 

of Longinus. Nothing can be more delicately tender 
or more exquiſitely pathetic. There is ſomething ine 

preſſibly pleaſing to the mind, in the repreſentation of 

mother addreſſing a ſleeping infant, unconſcious of i: 
danger, with all the endearing blandichments of mater 
nal fondneſs. 

The other remarkable poem of this author, which tim 
has ſpared, is of a very different Bo It is a Satire 
Women, and is well known by a proſaic tran{lation 
inierted in the Eſſays of a a celebrated modern writer, 

Aleman of Laconia is another melancholy intance o 
the depredations Which the hand of time has mice 0 
the molt valuable works of antiquity. Of this auto! 
once celebrated throughout Greece, quoted by ti 
learned, and re 3 by the fair, ſcarcely the name 
known in the preſent age. Athenæus, Hep h:vſtion 
ſcholiaſt on Pindar, Et 


Danae, is, 


n+ 
Cz 4 


itathius, and Plutarch, ha: 1 
dicated him from abſolute oblivio n, by preſer rving af 
Of his fragments. Love verics, which ſince his time ha 
employ ed lome of the greateſt writers, and have been 
mired by the moſt ſe nfible readers, were of his inv 
All who preceded him had in- -ariably written in IIa 
ter. He ſubjoined the elegiac verſe, and may juſtly c“ 
the honour of having invented that ſpecies of 0 
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which Ovid and the other Latin elegiac writers have ſince 
advanced do 2 molt pP! eanng Pe cies of con YPOILON, 
Archilochus wrote iamb ICs + aid elegiaes; the former, 
ſatirical; the latter, amorous. That he ſuccee 


eeded in his 
attempts, we have ſuilic:cnt reaſon to conclude from the 
teilimomes of the greateit critics of antiquity, Horace 
and Longinus. 1 here is not enough of him rema in ing, 
to enable us to form a judgment of the impartiality of 
their de iſion, and we mutt de contented to acquieſce in 
their authority. 

Lucian fays, 1n one of his Dialogues, that the poets 
have given Jupiter u mo of his moit pompous epithets, 
merely ſor the ſake of a ſonorous word to fill 11 a verſe, 
The hymns of Orpheus abound with theſe expletives; 

and the reader is often ditpulled wich founding vi verie al- 
molt deſtitute of ſenſe. It, how ever, they were compoled 
for mulic, they may paſs uncentured by ſome: for it lcems 
to have been generz iy and mot aovfardly agreed, and it 
h obſervable at this day, that very little attention is to be 
paid to the words of Operas, Odes, and Songs, which 
are written merely for muſic. The poems or Orpheus, 
if thoſe which are extant are like all his productions, 
would certainly move no ſtones. What has been 1aid of 
the hymns of this poet, may be extended to many other 
Greek compofitions of the ſame ſpecies. General cen— 
ure will, however, ſeldom be juſt, an] it muſt be con- 
ſeſled, that there are ſome among them, particularly 
thoſe of Callimachus, truly ſublime a bs beautitel, 

There was a ſpecies of poetry among the At 


1 


thenians, 
hien, in ſome mealure, reſe mbicd many of our [no 
lin ballads. -- At the app ronch of a w. ar, or after a vices 


tory or defeat, the poets and ſtateſmen uſually diſperſed 
among the people Heng ſhort compoſition, which tend— 
d to animate them with courage, or to inſpire them with 
5. Solon, the wile legiſlator of Athens, was too well 
quainted* with the power of poctry over the human 
art, to neglect this cticacious method of enforcing his 
e, and propagating his inſtitutions among the lower 
ks of the Athenians; — There are fill extant ſome of 
I ; pi 1eces, which bear internal marks of Weg been 
rpolely written to give the peo] ple a paſſion for * erty, 
intpire them with a love of virtue, and to teac! 140 m 


0 
obe- 
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obedierce to the laws. They are, indeed, written in ths 
elevjzc meaſure, but have nothing of the ſoft amoroy: 
ſtr: Lin which diſtinguiſhes the Ovidian elegy. The) are 


manly, moral, and ene By theſe, it is a well known \ 
fact, the Ne iins were animated to reſume a war whi 
they = a A in e ; and in conſequence of the ar. 
dour wich theſe inſpired, they obtained a complete vice 
tory over their enemies. 

1 us wrote in a ſimilar ſtyle, buc entirely con a 
himſeit to martial ſubjects. So ſtrongly 1 15 Military v2 
lour, and the love of IDerty enforced in his nale com. 
poſitions, that it would by no means be abſurd to gt. 
tribute the victories of the Grecians over the Perian, 
as much to a Tyrtæus, as to a Miltiades or Then 
tocles. The effects of ſuch political ballads have | 
frequently ſeen among the I.nghith in a time of a 
Every one has heard of Littabullero.—Maz iy a pot 
low has been tempted to quit the plough and the loom * 
the ſword, ou hearing a ſong in praiſe of Hawke or Wolk 
une by 111: obſtreperous companions. Theſe verſes ar 
too deficient in point of elegan oo to admit of quotations, 
and the Freq! uent opportunities of hearing them fr mn te 


mouths of the vulgar, render repetition in this place ug. 
neceſſary, The bards of Grub- ſtreet are common! de 


authors of our a e ballads; but at Athens they were 
written by pocts, ſtateſmen, 2 ad Pp hiloſophers. We ny 
judge of the influence of their produ action. , by the power 
ful effect of our rude and even nonſenſical rhymes. 
Few antient authors have been leſs read than Ly 
cophron. IIis ovicat ry not only retards, but e 
the reader; vet, ps, his want of perſpicufty, 
his raly dit. agrecable 0 pres ſtudent, 


19- AN exceile 
work COT. HIND Ct predict ONS, 


DCF: 


4 Prophecies and 
hav Ever beg 1 Pu! polely © bſcure, and alino:! C4 


ligible. The mind that attends to theſe uninſpited p“ 

dis tions of paganuim, e re nounces rea! 

belieres the more as it underſtands the less; hut 

8. cophron is to be praiſed or cenſured for ©! 

certain it is, that on this account he will never 7 
u fav athor. Notwithſtanding the lab 

gre: ay "aa he is ſtill difncult, an 4 Will prob bly y C0! 


tinue tO repoſe in duſt and darkneſs, amidit hed du "1 


| Iections of antiquated muſeums, 
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The poems of Bacchylides, however he is neglected 
by the moderns, were highly honoured by an antient, 
who was eſteemed a complete judge of literary merit. 
Hiero heſitated not to pronounce them ſuperior to the 
odes of Pindar, which have been generally celebrated 
as the utmoſt efforts of human genius. The opinion of 
Hiero may, however, be queſtioned with an appearance 
of juice, when it is conſidered, that his character, as 
a Critic, was eſtabliſhed by his courtiers, who, to gain 
his favour, might not ſcruple to violate the truth. 

The gay, the ſprightly, the voluptuous Anacreon is 
known to every reader. His ſubjects, and his manner 
of treating them, have captivated all who are ſuſceptible 
either of pleaſure or of poetry. There is, indeed, an 
exquiſite tendernels, delicacy, and taſte in the ſenti— 
merits; but J have always thought he derived no ſmall 
ſhare of his beauty "Ra the choice of expreſſions, and 
the peculiar harmony of his verſes. It has been objected 
to him by rigid moraliſts, that his! writings tend to pro- 
mote drunkenneſs and debauchery. But this objection 
might in ſome degree be extende d to a great part of the 
fineſt writers, ancient and modern. A man of ſenſe and 
judgment will admire the beauties of a compoſition, 
without ſuffering its ſentiments to influence his prin- 
ciples or his conduct. He will look upon the more li- 
centious ſallies of Anacreontic writers, as little jeax 
(/prit deſigned to pleaſe in the hour of convivial feili- 
vity, but not to regulate his thoughts and actions in the 
ſerious concerns of life, Whatever m- ay be the moral 
tendency of his writings, it is certain that as a poet he 
is unrivalled in that ſpecies of compotition which he 
adopted. Many have been the 1 imitations of him, but 
few have ſucceeded. Ihe joys of love and wine have 
indeed been deſcribed by his followers, but their touches 
are more like the daw bings of an unſkilful painter, than 
the exquiſite traits of a maſterly hand. Cowley, whole 
genius certainly partook more of the Anacrcontic than of 
the Pindaric, has been one of his happieſt naftators, for 
he is rather to be called an imitator tha: wa tranſlator: but 
the Engliſh reader will not form a juſt idea of the merits 
of Anacreon, from thoſe Bacchanalian ſongs which ſo 
frequently appear under the title of Anacreontic. 
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The paſſion of love was never more ſtrongly felt or de- 
ſcribed than by the ſenlible Sappho. "The little Gree; 
ode, pre ſerved by Longinus, the metre of which derives 
its name for her, has been tranſlated by Mr. Phillips 
with all the air of an Origin: al. The Latin tranſlation of 
Catullus appears much inferior to that of our e 
man. The Greek indeed is much corrupted, and, a- 
now ſtands, is leſs pleaſing than the Engliſh. Ke ry 
one, who on reading it recollects its occaſion, mult la- 
ment that ſo warm a paſſion, ſo feclingly repreſented, 

vas excited by an improper oec. 

Scaliger, whoſe judgment, though ſometimes called 
in queſtion, ought certainly to have great weight, be— 
ſtowed very extraordinary praiſes on the writings of Op— 
pian; a poet, who, though he has been ple to 
Virgil in his Georgics, is only peruſed by the curious in 
Grecian literature, and is known only by name to the 
common reader. The emperor Caraca!la, under „hom be 
flourithed, is ſaid to have been ſo char mo + with his pocrns, 
as to have ordered him a ſtater for each verſe. Mo 
critics will, however, dare to call in queſtion "e taſte 
Caracalla. The works c Oppian conſiſted of halieuti. 
CV! ogetics, 3 and 1 IX euties, the latter of which have 81550 
hy the injuries of time. He was a grammarian, which, 
in the 1de: of the Greeks, meant a profeſied ſcholu; 
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and in everv age, the Porn ms of men, who profeitey li- 
teruture, have been J. 1red than the vigorous ant 
wild productions of uncultivated genius. _y he former 
are contented do avoid fault: but genius I: tbours ate: 
brauties only. Apoilonius is more correct than Homes, 


aid Johnion than Shakelpeate; but Appoilonin: 
hniou ate coldly approved, white Hamer and 

Pear ate beheld with atomihment a!moil eg 

1 0lattr. It ſhould however be remarked to che bono 
of PC. nius, that tue judicious Virgil borrowed fevers! 
ct his molt celebratea 1:milico from aim, and peri 

31s bot to be runked amon 8 the Poet Minores. Op! jan 
nor met with the uſual fate of grammarians, a 05 
arg been read; but the reader of taite will yet . 


* 
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man paſuges, which, if they are not ſublime, he 
contels to be beautiful. 

: y phi iodcrus his been introduced to the , 
tender, by dlie exce ent tr anhation of the inge enicus py 
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lerricxk. Tlomer he certainly imitat ed, and has ſuc- 
ceeded in the imitation, Copies taken by great m 
though inferior in gencral, yet in ſome parts commonly 
rival their originals, I'ryphiodorus reaches nat the ſub— 
imer flights of che M:zonian bard, but he f. 771 
follows his leſs daring excurſions at no diant interesa 
It 15 enough to Se pee nim to general 
that with a moderate portion of Hom ors ire, he has more 
correcinets, 110 may be read with advantage not on!y 
in a poctical, but in an hiſtorical view. Where Homer 
ditcontinue l 
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the Second Volume, the boundary preſcrihed tomy 
curſtions: but ] have, I believe, no information of thi; 
kind remaining to be communicated. I have already ge. 
counted for the origin of this work, and intimated, th 
the compoſition of it has ſerved, at various time 4. d 
in different ſituations, to amule a few intervals of lee. 
rary leiſure; and, with reſpect to aſſiſtants and co: 
ſpondents, the nature of the undertaking could not 
bly admit them. If, therefore, any praiſe touts 125 
tho ght due, it mult come aal ed. and contribute to 
leſlen whatever ſeverity of cenſure may be incurred, the 
whole weight of which mult fall without partici; ation. 
I mean not, however, to delude myſelf with an idea 
of influencing a reader by apologies: the ſubmiſtions 
and excules of authors are of little importance: the 
Public claims an uncontrovertible right to decide fer 
itſelf on every compoſition which ſolicits regard: its 
fnal deciſiens are uſually no leſs juſt than immutabbe. 
luſtead then of dwelling on ſuch topics, I will take 


l-:ve of the candid reader, if any reader ſhould have had 


patience to accompany me fo far, by a ſummary recapitu— 
lation, and perhaps addition of a few admonitions whic1 
may be ſalutary. I pretend not to collect all the {cat- 
tered remarks, which have preceded, into one point of 
view, but merely to repeat and add ſuch as may pofiibly 
occur in filling up the paper which now lies before me. 
I hope the egotiim will be pardoned on this and ſeveral 
other occaſions, as it is by no means eaſy at all times to 
ſpeak in the third perſon of one's ſelf, without evident 


affectation. 
I have endeavoured, e the whole ſeric of 


theſe papers, to warn thoſe who are entering into ife 
(and to them my admonitions are chiefly addreſle:) 
againſt the faſhionable examples of the rich and great 
valear, which often militate againſt all that 1s decent, 
regular, yirtuous and learned. Unleſs we are taught in 
our youth to be on our guard againſt their dettruc: ve 
influence, we ſhall certainly incur imminent danger of 
corrupting our principles and practice, by a blind ard 
bigoted imitation. Experience daily evinces, My 
without this precaution, all the advantages of a vi, 
ous and learned education, all the documents of pat. 
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nal care, Erna ti: . moral, and religious reſtraints, 
may be totally fruſtrated. Ihe rich and great may be 
conlidered 2s beacons on a promontory; and it they 
hang out Geceittu! lights, they who will allow no other 
ſignal to direct them (and the number of theſe is inn— 
nice), will probavly be mitgeided in the voyage of their 
lives, till they are daſhed on rocks, or ſunk in Whirlpools. 
] than k I can confidently e Ra that | was not in- 
fluenced by ſolenetic or envious motites, when |] attack- 
ed the Pride, Folly, and Wickednels of the om ul great, 
who juſtify every enormity, under the name of tathion- 
able indulgence ; but that I have been actuated ſolely by 
a ſincere conviction, that ſuch an attack is the molt ef- 
fectual means of promoting the intereſts of Virtue, Even 
an enemy will allow that it is not tae moſt approved me- 
thod of advancing 3 inter it. 

If ] have at any time indulged an aſperity of cenſure, 
it has ariſen from an kobe 1 Px ciation of vice, meanneſs, 
lelnihneſs, and infolence, in thoic whole example is ſe— 
ducing, and conſequently moi injurious. | he rank and 
opulence of wortnleſs perſons has had no other eflect on 
me than to excite additional indignauon. If any feel 
themſelves hurt by my animadverſions, their very pain E 
a proof that they ſuffer deſcrvedly. Nothing in this book 
can make a worthy man my ſve; and with reſpect to the 
unworthy, 1 fear not their power, and Þ deſpite their 
malevolence. 

In adopting medes of addreſs and external behaviour, the 
ſtudy of which appears to engrots the attention of many, 
I have adviſed the young man to begin his work at the 
foundation; to correct his heart and temper, that the 
graces ot his appearance may Proceuu from that ce pious 
and infallible ſouree © 8 whatever 1s pleahug, a diſpohtion 
truly virtuous and unatl frefteuly amiabie. I have eshor 
ed him to avoid {erv} ys adulation, preferment-hi ancing, 
and meanneſs of every kind; to ende eavour indeed to 
pleaſe thoſe with whom he converins, but to let the en- 
deavour ariſe from waren MOUVES, from an humane 
and Chriſtian dere of diffuhng eaſe and 1 
among the children of one Al, mighty Father, aud the 
partakers of the fare mileravie nature. 1 nave aduviſed 
him to be firm, yet gentle, manly; yet polite: to cul- 
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tivate every ornamental accompliſhment which leads not 
to efteminacy, and to ſtudy to be as agreeable as poſſible, 
while he can be at the ſame time füncere; to deſpiie, 
and molt ftudiouſly avoid, that common but baſe cha- 
rater, which, with 'motives peculiarly ſelfiſh and con— 
tracted, pretends to uncommon good nature, friendſhip, 
benevolence, and generoſity ; whoſe aſſiduities are pro- 
portioned to the rank or fortune of the perſons whoſe 
favour is courted, without the leaſt regard to virtue or 
attainments; whole politeneſs is that of a valet or French 
dancing-maſter, and whoſe objects, after all its profeſ- 
ſions and pretenſions to liberality, are no leſs mean and 
dirty than thoſe of a Jew-uſurer, I have adviſed him 
to value the approbation of his own heart, and the com- 
forts of a clear conſcience, above the ſmiles, the applauſe, 
and the rewards of a vain, a wicked, a deceitful, and a 
tranſitory world. 

In literature, I have recommended the union of taſte 
with ſcience, and of {ſcience with taſte; a ſelection o 
the beſt authors on all the ſubjects which claim his par. 
ticular attention; a love of originals, and a due diltrult 
of tranſlations: a conſtant effort to obtain depth and 
ſolidity ; a perſevering, regular, indefatigable induilry, 
eſpecially in the earlier periods of a ſtudious courie, 
not only becauſe no di ſtingut 1ed excellence can be ob- 
tained without it, but allo becauſe a cloſe attention 90 
tudy, and an ardent love of 1 "tters in the juve nile 20, 
is a great preſervative of innocence, and conduces mac! 
to the ng erſion or exiinction of pal ons, and tendencles, 
which 
and miiery. 

The general tenor of the moral admonitions of 
book, has been to urge the young man to la dour in 
ſantly in OVercoming the natural propenit ity of human 
nature to evil: to aim at periect: on thouph-h he kr 
he cannct re ach it; to aim at it, becaufe 111 
i app: oach much nearer to it than if he gives | 
ſuit in the timidity of indolence: to have cours 
enough to withitand ridicule, the weapon of e 
in their ſubtle attacks upon virtue: 
rennements of ſophiſtry, and to be humble eros 
learn his duty both to God and man, from the 
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doctrines of his catechiſm : to beware alſo of the ſeducing 
inſtuence of faſhionable vice; of thoſe unfortunate per- 
ſons who, from a want of education, or from fooliſh 
pride, {ve xvithout God in the world, and even in con- 
tragiction to the obvious precepts of natural religion; 
exliting in a ſtate which might almoſt be called the vege- 
table, if it did not in a greater degree participate of bru- 
tality.— Addreſſes of a ſerious kind are to them, for the 
moſt part, uſeleſs, as that pride, ſelt-conceit, and ſelt- 
importance, which leads them to adopt with oſtentation 
the tenets of infidelit y and the practices of immorality, 
uſually renders them deaf and blind to all repreſentations 
which come zarecomm ded by opulence, rank, and libertine 
i/m. They are wiler in their own ez es, though they ofte 
neither read nor think, than the wiſeſt moraliſts who have 
yet appeared. But the young man who has been taught 
not to be dazzled by the falle luitre of their characters, 
will ſoon learn to Pity their errors and thun their ex- 
ample. It is a juit remark, which has been made by 
men intimately acquainted with the living world, that 
more are ruined by vices winch they have adopted 
through vanity and fil imite tion, than to which they 
have been jeduced by the violence of paſſion and tempꝛ- 
ation. He who leſſens the force of ſuch examples, and 
obicures thoſe glolty colours Which they Gerive trom high 
ſtations and large fortunes, greatly promotes the cauſe of 
morality, and contributes much to prevent the mucry 
and ruin of a Ning generation 
In forming political princip! les, I would uniformly 
maintai n the expediency of always! leaning to the de of 
iberty and the people, and of withſtanding, by all legal 
nl rational means, the encroachments ©! power. : All 
men who poſteſs power, well eſtablifed and confirmed, 
are naturally inclined to extend and engrote it. Let a 
lpirit then be conkantly encouraged among ; the people 
at large, which may lead them to a jeatous vigilance over 
© poiſetiors of power, and animate them to a manly re 
ance on the flighteſt nfringenen ct liberty. Bu 
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tion of libe 
ſis: to diſtinguiſh between a r: 

mere impatience of controul, which is found to prev. ih in 
the botom of envious and malignant men: to diicern the 
difference between real patrio tim and a ſelfiſh oppon— 
in wiomlioever emed, * 
sing of it on l ir depri. 
lantly confen bt 


tor libe Foy, M nile 


tion to preſent author my; 
ſing from a hope of part: 
to reme moer tat experience 
the remark, that the loudeit advocates 
out of Power, are often the molt arbit rary and tvranni- 
cal, both in the exerciſe of power, when they have vh- 
tained it, and 1n their private Hoes aud natural dif ü- 
tions: to beware of the needy adventurer in politics, 
who his nothing to loſe, and has no proſpect of gain 
but in demoliſhing the fabric ratted by others, and en- 
riching himlelf in the general plunder. Such cautions 
can never be too frequently repeated to the middle 
ranks, who have been too frequ: ntly deluded by the 

wicked pretenſions of pſcudo-patriouim 
I have endeavoured to evince the Ry 
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religion, decency, and equity, as all, whoſe feelings are 
rot deſtroyed by diſſipation, 2 deeply deplore and re- 
ſent Con d üpſtart inſolence, a brow- beating audaci- 
ty, and a dogmatical mode of deciſian, in the ſenate 
and at the tribunal, as er: the injuries which ſuch 
an example mult ir fie t, not only on the morals of a fin— 
vie profeſſion already too licentious, but of the commu— 
pity in all its ramifications ? Ihe promotion of notorious 
game ters, infidels, and debauchees, to high offices of truſt 
and honour ; of men publicly known for the enormous 
r eme of their private lives, argues a want of ſince— 
rity in governors, and cventualiy tends, more than any 
foreign enemy, to ſhake their thrones from under them. 
Such appointments ceunteract, in the mind of the majo- 
rity of a people, all the precepts of religion and mo— 
rali! v. Reſiſtance, indeed, under governors who att, 
in their appointment of miniſters and officers, as if they 
confidercd the national religion merely as a mode of ſu— 
perſtition, and morality as a batelels fabric of fancy or 
policy, and who yet aſſume the management of the 
church as well as of the ſtate, and claim the title of De- 
tenders of the Faith, becomes virtue inſtead of treaſon, 
and patriotiſm inſtead of rebellion, He who militates 
by all legal means againſt ſuch men, engages in a ra- 
tional and an honourable croiſade. No Purk was ever 
a greater enemy to the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, than ſuch 
mojt ſacred and mit Chriſtian Governors. 

It is certainly right to diſbelieve and to reprobate all 
preten!:tons to public virtue, wherever priva te virtue is 
notoriouſly deficient, W here private virtue is wanting, 
there can be no fcundnels of principle, and, without 
ſoundneſs of principle, no real virtue of any kind can 


ſubſiſt. Patriotiſm in a bad man is but diſguiſed wick— 
edneſs, of a moiſt malignant nature, and uſually pro- 


ceeding from a deceitful, a proud, an envious, a jealous, 
a cruel, and a ſelfiſh diſpoſition, The boaſted abilities 
ot protiig:te and corrupt characters, are often but the 
ceimerate elforts of a diſtreſs Which has overcome all 


an and reſtraint, and leads men to fight their 
EY Fee, by noiie, effrontery, and overbear- 
ns pre umption. 
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We all, indeed, love power, and it is an uſeful in 
pulſe which urges us to . at eminence; but By 04 1 
we may reaſonably with for a ſhare of power, let us 
the virtue not to obſtruc 2 jalutary operation i the 
hands cf others, merely becauſe it is not in our © n. 
The trueſt patriotiſm may often be evinced, by ſubd, 
the iult of p ower, by ſubmiſlive filence. 7 ind by 88 74 
icquivſceace, in a contented retirement, and in an kim. 
ble exerciſe of the private and ſocial virtues. Ihe! 
of power, like all other luſt, 1s often moit vioi: 
diabolical Citpulttions, and the turbulent ſpirit wine! it 
produces is the bane of tocicty. 

Burt amidit our cautions, we ſhall do well con{tantly 
to remember that liberty, with all its W W evi Ct 
fiction and ledition, is, upon the whole, inhnitely mote 
conducive to the bapp ineſs and to the improveme Ty 01 
human nature, than the tranquil repoſe of eſtablich 
deſpotiſin. An arbitrary government diffuſes 4 bes 
numbing, freezing, ſoporific 1aftuence over the human 
t:culties, eſpecialiy in the middle and loweſt walks vt 
life; and there is no danger or inconvenience which 
ought not to be cheerfully incurred to deſtroy it from 
the face of the earth. The tree of liberty, fo well 
Plante and watered in America, will, I hope, Rourin 
more and more; and impart many a ſlip and ſuc Ker to 
gro! in climates which now appear moſt unge nin! to its 
cultivation. In our own ifland, we muſt never negle. M4 the 
opportunity afforded by a time of diſtreſs, to corte. A the 
abuſes of the conſtitution, and to puth back the #191710 
ſtrides of power, . ith its auxiliary, corruption. “ Toy e 
the auſpicious periods, the golden moments, in eh 
portion of new health is 16 be infuſed into the wi: 
the body politic! : ſuch the times in wich the 
themſelves thought to amputate excreſcenccs, an 
that 5 ung innuence hi 
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ſtitute as many repreſentativ es of the people of England 
as the county of erk, and half as many as the metro— 


polis of the empire. But as all great political changes 
are attended with danger, the Brit; ih ſenate evinces its 


wiſdom in its reluctance to Introduce them without 
the matureſt delibera tion. 


It is impoſſible to recapitulate all the variety of ſug- 
geſtions v hich have preceded, or to make any great ad- 
dition to them, in the limits of a ſingle paper; neither 
was it my original intention. It is ſuflicient that a ſew 
of the moſt 1mportant dura are touched upon in the 

concluſion of theſe volumes, with a view to leave a due 
impreſſion on the mind of the reader, who may be 1n- 
duced, for want of ſomething better, to beſtow an idle 
IJ. 'Thefſubjects of Behaviour, Let- 
s, Morals, and Politics, have been already mention 
ed: it would be a reprehenſible omiſſion not to have 1e- 
ſerved a place for a few hints on Religion. 


It appears to me to be one of the adit 3 important pre- 


pes; In forming Our religi OUs pri! nciple 8 and ide 485 110 U 


fully to depend on the concluſions of our ow ares en; to 
Ciitruſt the acuteſt underſtanding; to be real! ly 
to reverence the opinions received by our forelathers; to 
remember the ſhortneſs of life, the imbecility of human 
nature, and to accept with pious hope, rather than with 
diſpu tatious curioſity, the com! rtable doarines and pro- 
miles of the received Revela tion. It wiil be a great in- 
ducement to this prime virtue of hamility „to reilect on 
the diſgaſes and pains both of mind and bod 


„incident 
to our nature; on the terrible degener: 


acv into which we 


may fall, when deſerted by the £ race t Gd; ard, at 
the ſame time, on the conſolation and improverient of 
heart which may be, and is dert 


10 rived. under ev ery en 
and on the bed of death, from tincere devotion ; to pray 
tor faith when doubts ariſe; to beware of that weal: and 
Wicked Gl vanity whi ICh inlligatest 10 G 1! ical and ce tical 
pretenders to ſuperior powers cf reaioning, to write und 
publiſh their ſophiſtica J and prof. umptucus tenets on the 
nation al religion. Let us ever remember that common, 

but excellent maxim, that we can loſe noth ing but whe 
ould hurt us, and may gain every thing that i: 
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ble, by receiving, with humble hope, the religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

Upon the whole, and after all the ſubtle diſquiſt! Ons 
of proud philoſophy ; all the inventions which owe the'r 
Origin to malice, vanity, or ingenuity 3 all the whin n. 
ſical modes of living and thinking which faſhion e 
tates for the employ ment of her idle hovrs, or for x the 
gratification of her full-blown pride; the plain virtues, 
as they are underſtood by plain men of honeſt hearts and 
good faculties, improved by a competent education, ar: 
the belt ſecurity for comfort under all the circumſtances, 
and in all ſituations of human life. Sedentary and 
recluſe perſons may amuſe themſelves, in the reveries af 
inactivity, with ſpeculative refinement and ſceptica 
ſubtleties; but they who are really wiſe, and earnei| 
wiſh to obtain all the happineſs of Which they are cap 
ble in this ſublunary ſtate, muſt deſcend from the e'e- 
vated regions of ſophiſtry, and labour to acquire, with 
the aſſiſtance of common Coats and common honeſty, the 
virtues of faith, humility, piety, and benevolence, —[ 
am happy in the opportunity of adding my teilimon!, 
inconſiderable as it may be eſteemed, that all plans c. 
conduct, and proſpects of happineſs, Hum arg of 
theſe virtues, muſt terminate in vanity and vexation ; 
and that theſe ſhall ſupply a perennial fountain of fe. 
conſolation as the world can neither give nor tix: 
away. 
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